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CHAPTER I. 



Civil Government^^First tenet isy that governors 

have no right to interfere with the governed on 

the subject of religion — and that if they interfere 

and insist upon things which the conscience dis* 

approves^ the governed ought to refuse a compli- 

, once with them^ and to bear patiently all the pe* 

nalties annexed to such a refusal — but never to 

^ resist the governors by violence^ on this or any 

'"*' other account. 

1 HE Quakers hold four principles, which I shdl 
distinguish by the name of Great Tenets."*^ These 
are considered as arising out of the implied or po- 
sitive injunctions of Christianity, and were insisted 
upon as essentials on the formation of the Societ}% 

* I call them Great Tenets, not because the Society calls them 
sOy or thinks them more important than its fundamental princi- 
ples, but because the world, judging by the conduct of the 
Qu8^£n» con»ders them as the great component parts of their 
religion. 

VOL. III. B 
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2 GREAT TENE'l a. 

The first of these is on the subject of Civil Govern- 

Civil Government had existed long before tlie 
appearance of Christianity in tlie world. Legisla- 
tors since that ara, as they have imbibed its spirit, 
so they have introduced this spirit, more or less, 
into their respective codes. But no nation has ever 
professed to change its system of jurisprudence, or 
to model it anew, in consequence of the new light, 
which Christianity has afforded. Neither have the 
alterations been so numerous in anv nation, how- 
ever high its profession of Christianitj-, with re- 
spect to laws, as to enable us to say that there is 
any government in the known world, of Christian 
origin, or any government wholly upon the princi- 
ples of the Gospel. 

If all men were to become real Christians, Civil 
Government would become less necessary. As 
there would be then no offences, there would be no 
need of magistracy or of punishment. As mun 
'would then settle any differences bet^veen them ami- 
cably, there would be no necessity for courts of 
law. As they would then never fight, there would 
be no need of armies. As they would then consi- 
der their fellow -creature a as brethren, they would 
relieve them as such, and there would be no occa- 
sion of laws for the poor. As men would then have 
more solicitude for the public good, and more large 
and liberal notions than at any former time, they 
would of diemselvea conceive and rdse all neces- 
sary public institudons and works. Government, 
then, is nOt so necessary for real Christians. It is 
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GREAT TENETS. 3 

necessary principally, as the apostle says, for evil 
doers* But if it be chiefly necessary for evil doers, 
then Governments ought to be carefid how they 
make laws, which may vex, harass, and embarrass 
Christians, whom they will alwa}'s find to be the 
best part of their communities ; or, in other words, 
how they make laws, which Christians on account 
of their religious scruples, cannot conscientiously 
obey. 

It is a tenet of the members of this Society, on 
the subject of Government, that the civil magis- 
trate has no right to interfere in religious matters, 
so as either to force any particular doctrines upon 
men, or to hinder them from worshipping God in 
their own way, provided that, by their creeds and 
worship, they do no detriment to others. They 
believe, however, that Christian churches may ad- 
monish such members as fall into error, and may 
even cut them off from membership ; but this must 
be done, not by the temporal but by the spiritual 
sword. 

This tenet they support, first, by reason. Reli- 
gion, they say, is a matter solely between God and 
man; that is, between God and that man who wor- 
ships him. This must be obvious, they conceive, 
because man is not accountable to man for his reli- 
gious opinions, unless he binds himself to the dis- 
cipline of any religious Society, but to God alone* 
It must be obvious again, they say, becaiise no man' 
can be a judge over the conscience of another. Hff 
can know nothing of the sincerity or h3rpocrisy of 
his heart. He can be neither an infallible judge. 
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nor an infallible corrector of his religious errors. 
*' The conscience of man," says Barclay, " is the 
seat and throne of God in him, of which He alone 
is the proper and infallible judge, who by his power 
and Spirit can rectify its mistakes." It must be 
obvious again, they say, from the consideration 
that, if it were even possible for one man to dis- 
cern the conscience of another, it is impossible for 
him to bend or to control it. But conscience is 
placed both out of his sight and of his reach. It 
is neither visible nor tangible. It is inaccessible by 
stripes or torments. Thus, while the body is in 
bondage on account of the religion of the soul, the 
soul itself is free ; and, while it suffers under tor- 
ture, it enjoys the Divinity, and feels felicity in his 
presence. But if all these things are so, it cannot 
be within the province either of individual ma- 
^strates, or of governments consisting of fallible 
men, to fetter the consciences of those, who may 
live under them. And any attempt to this end is 
considered by the Quakers as a direct usurpation of 
the prerogative of God. 

This tenet they adopt, again, on a contemplation 
of the conduct and doctrines of Jesus Christ and of 
his Apostles. They find nothing in these, which 
can give the least handle to any man to use force in 
the religious concerns of another. During the life 
of Jesus Christ upon earth, it is no where recorded 
of him, that he censured any man for his religion. 
It is true that he reproved the Scribes and Phari- 
sees ; but this was on account of their hypocrisy, 
because they pretended to be what they were not* 
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But Vte no where condemned the devout Jew, ^vhr> 
was sincere in his faith. But if he be found no 
where to have censured another for a difference in ^ 
religious opinion, much less was it ever said of him, 
that he forced him to the adoption of his own. In the 
memorable instance, in which James and John irers 
willing to call fire from heaven to bum those, who 
refused to receive him, he rebuked them by an a»» 
surance, that " they knew not what Spirit they 
were of." And wifli respect to his doctrine, no- 
ting can be more full to the point than his saying, 
that "hiskingdom was not ofthis world;" by which 
he meant, that his dominion was wholly of a spiri- 
tual nature, and that men must cast off all worldly 
imaginations, and become spiritually-minded, be- 
(ore they could belong to him. But no application 
of outward force, in the opinion of this Society, can 
thus alter the internal man. Nor can even the 
creeds and doctrines of others produce this effect, 
except they become sanctioned by the divine influ- 
ence on the heart. 

Neither is it recorded of any of the Aposdes, 
that they used any other weapons than those of 
persuasion -and the power of God in the propaga- 
tion of their doctrines, leaving such as did not 
choose to follow them to their own way. They 
were explicit also in stating the spiritual nature of 
Christ's kingdom, from whence an inference simi- 
lar to the former is deducible ; namely, that' no" 
compulsory interference can be effectual in mattem 
of relij^on. And St. Paul in particular tells the 
Corinthians, that, in his spiritual services to them^ 
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he does not consider himself ^ as having any do* 
minion over their faith, but as a helper of their 
joy."* 

But if neither Jesus Christ, who was the author 
of that reli^on which many Civil Governments 
have established, nor the Apostles, wlio afterwards 
propagated it, forced their doctrines upon other 
men, or hindered them by force from worshipping 
in their own maimer, even though the former could 
have called legions of angels to his support, — it cer- 
'' tunly does not become weak, ignorant, and fallible 
men, because they are placed in the situation of go- 
vernors, to set up their own creeds as supreme, and 
to throw penalties and restrictions in the way of the 
religious exercise of others. 

But if governors, contrary to the example of Je- 
sus Christ and of his Apostles, should interfere in 
religious matters, and impose laws upon the govern- 
ed, of which as Christians they cannot but disap- 
proved—then the Quakers are of opinion that the 
governed qught alwiiys to obey the laws of Jesus 
Christ nidKr than the laws of any governors, who 
are only men.— Thus, when Peter and John were 
commanded by the rulers of the Jews to speak no 
more in the name of Jesus, they dared not yield obe- 
dience to their cwnmands, reasoning thus : *' Whe- 
ther }t bie right in the sight of God to hearken unto 
']rou, more than tmto God, judge ye."t 

And as the governed, in such case, ought, in 
«be(UeDce to God the Supreme Ruler of the Uni- 

• 3 Cor. 1,34. t Ac«iv,l&. 
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▼erse and the King of kings, to refuse a compliance 
with the laws of their own governors, so they ought 
to be prepared patiendy to submit to the penaltieSi 
which are annexed to such a refusal ; and on no ac- 
count (if just representations made in the meek and 
quiet spirit of their religion are not likely to be ef- 
fectual) to take up arms, or resist them by force. 
And diis doctrine they groimd, first, on the princi- 
ple, that it is not only more noble, but more con- 
sistent with their duty as Christians, to suffer, than 
to give growth to the passion of revenge, or by open 
t-esistance to become the occasion of loss of life to 
others: and, secondly, on the example of Jesus 
Christ, and of the Apostles and primitive Chris- 
tians, all of whom patiendy submitted to the psuns 
and penalties, inflicted upon them by the Govern- 
ments of their respective times, fear the exercise of 
their religion. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Oath s • ^uaiera conceive it unlau^ul Jor Chris- 
tiaru to take an oath— their sufferings on this ac- 
cmmt~~con*ider oaths as urmeceaaary — as having 
«n immoral tendenttf^ which even the Heathens 
allowed— -and as having been forbidden by Jesus 
Christ-— explanation of the scriptural passages 
cited en this occasion — Christianity not ao perfect 
with the lawfulness of oaths, as without it — other 
reasons taken from considerations relative to the 
ancient oath by the name of God. 

A S£COND tenet, which the members of this 
Society hold, is, that it is unlawful for Christiana 
to take a Civil Oath. 

Many and grievous were the sufferings of these 
people, in the early part of their history, on account 
of their refusing to swear before the civil magis- 
trate. They were insulted, fined, and imprisoned. 
Some of the judges, too, indulged a rancour against 
them on this account unworthy of their high ofGce, 
which prescribed justice impartially to all. For, 
when they could not convict them of the offences 
laid to their charge, they administered to them the 
Oath of Allegiance, knowing that they would not 
take it, and that confiscation of property and impri- 
sonment would ensue. But neither ill-usage, nor 
imprisonment, nor lose of property, ever made any 
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impression upon them, so as to induce them to 
swear in judicial cases ; and they continued to suf- 
fer, till the Legislature, wearied out with the cries 
of their oppression, decreed that their affirmation 
should in all cases, except criminal, or in that of 
serving upon juries, or in that of qualifications for 
posts of honoiu- or emolument under Government, 
be received as equivalent to their oath* And this 
indulgence is continued to them by law to the pre- 
sent day. 

The Quakers have an objection to oaths, as so- 
lemn appeals to God, because they are unnecessary. 

It is an old saying among their writers, that 
^^ Truth was before all oaths." By this they mean, 
that there was a time when men's words were re- 
ceived as truths without the intervention of an oath. 
Ancient fable, indeed, tells us, that there were no 
oaths in the Golden Age, but that, when men de- 
parted from their primitive simplicity, and began 
to quarrel with one another, they had recourse to 
falsehood to substantiate their own case; after 
which it became necessary that some expedient 
should be devised, in the case of disputes, for ascer^i- 
taining the Truth. Hence, Hesiod makes the God 
of Oaths the son of Eris or Contention. This ac- 
count differs but litde from that of Polybius, who 
says that the use of oaths in judgment was rare 
among the ancients, but that, as perfidy grew, oaths 
increased. 

And as it is a saying of the Quakers, that ^^ Truth 
was before all oaths," so they believe that ** truth 
would be spoken, if oaths were done aw^." Thus^ 
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that which is called Honour by the world will bind 
men to the truth, who perhaps know but little of re- 
li^on. But if so, then he, who mafces Christianity 
his guide, will not be found knowingly in a false- 
hood, though he be deprived of the opportunity of 
swearing. 

But if it be true, that truth existed before the in- 
vention of oaths, and that truth would snil be spoken 
evMi if all oaths wert abolished, — then the Quakers 
say that oaths are not so necessary as some have 
ima^ned, because they have but a secondary effect 
in the production of the truth. This conclusion 
they consider, also, as the result of reason. For 
good men will speak truth without an oath, and bad 
men will hardly be influenced by one. And where 
oaths are regarded, it is probable that truth is forced 
out of men, not so much because they consider them 
as solemn appeals to God, as that they consider the 
penalties, which wilt follow their violation ; so that 
a simple afSrmation, under the same pains and penal- 
tics, would be equally producOve of the truth. 

They consider oaths, again, as very injurious to 
morality. For, first, they conceive it to be great 
preaumptioD in men to summon God as a witness 
in their trifling and earthly concerns. They believe, 
secondly, that if men accustom themselves to call 
upon God on civil occasions, they render his name 
ao familiar to them, that they are likely to lose the 
reverence due to it ; or so to blend religious with 
secular considerations, that they become in danger 
of losing si^of the dignity, solemnity, andawful- 
ness of devDtioit. And it is not an unusual remarks 
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that persons the most accustomed to oaths are the 
most liable to perjury. A Custom-house oath has 
become provei-bial in our own countr)'. I do not 
mean by this to accuse mercantile men in particular, 
but to state it as a received opinion, that where men 
make solemn things familiar, there is a danger of 
their moral degradation. Hence, the Quakers con- 
sider the common administration of oaths to have a 
tendency, that is injurious to the moral interest of 
men. 

This notion relative to the bad tendency of oaths 
the Quakers state to have prevailed even in the 
Gentile world. As Heathen philosophy became 
pure, it branded the system of swearing as perni- 
cious to morals. It was the practice of the Persians ' 
to give each other their right hatid, as a token of 
their speaking the truth. He, who gave his hand 
deceitfully, was accounted more detestable than if 
he had sworn. The Scythians, in their conference 
with Alexander the Great, addressed him thus : 
" Think not that the Scythians confirm their friend- 
ship by an oath. They swear by keeping their 
word." The Phrygians were wholly against oaths. 
They neither took them themselves, nor required 
them of others. Among the proverbs of the Arabs 
this was a celebrated one : ** Never swear j but let 
thy word b^ Yes or No." So religious was Her- 
cules, says Plutarch, that he never swore but once. 
Clinias, a Greek philosopher, and a scholar of Py- 
thagoras, is said to have dreaded an oath so much, 
that, when by swearing he could have escaped a fine 
ef threi^ talents, he chose rather to pay the money 
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'than do it, though he was to have sworn nothing 
but the truth. Indeed, throughout all Greece the 
system of swearing was cossidered as of the most 
inunoral tendency i the very word, which signified 
" pcijured"* in the Greek language, meaning, when 
analysed, ** he that adds oath to oath," or " the taker 
of many oaths." 

But, above all, the Quakers consider oaths as un- 
lawful for Chtistians,' because they have been posi- 
tively forbidden by Jesus Christ. 

The words, in which they conceive this prohibi- 
tion to have been contained, they take from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

" Again, ye have heard, that it hath been said by 
them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear thyself, 
but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths : 

" But I say unto you, Swear not at all : neither 
by heaven i because it is God's throne : 

" Nor by the earth j for it is his footstool : nei- 
dier by Jerusalem ; for it is the ci^ of the great 
Ki.g. 

" Neither shalt thou swear by the head ; because 
thou canst not make one hair white or black. 

" But let your commimication be Yea, yea ; Nay, 
nay: for whatsoever is more than these cometh of 
evil."t 

It is said by those, who oppose the Society on 
this subject, that these words relate not to civil 
oaths, but to such as are used by profane persons in 
tiie course of their conversation. But the Quakers 

'M,fm. t MMt.v, 33-37- 
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deny this ; because the Disciples, as Jews, must 
have known that profane swearing had been unlaw* 
ful long before this prohibition of Jesus Christ. 
They must relate, therefore, to something else ; and 
to something, wtuch had not before been forbidden- 

They deny it also on account of the construction 
of the sentences, and of the meaning of the several 
words in these. For the words " Swear not at all," 
in the second of the verses which have been quoted, 
have an immediate reference to the words in the 
first. Thus they relate to the word " forswear" in 
the first. But if they relate to the word " forswear," 
they must relate to peijury; and if to perjury, then 
to a civil oath, or to an oath in which an appeal is 
made to God by man, as to something; relating to 
himself. The word Oath also is explicitly men- 
tioned in the first of these verses, and mentioned ay 
an oath which had been allowed. Now there was 
one oath, which had been allowed in antient time. 
The Jews had been permitted, in matters of judg- ' 
ment, to swear by the name of God. This permis- 
sion was g^vcn them forgone, among other reasons, 
that they might be prevented from swearing by the 
name of those idols, by which their neighbours 
swore ; lor a solemn appeal to any Heathen god ne- 
cessarily includes an acknowledgment of the omni- 
presence of the same. 

That the words " Swear not at all" ftlatcd to 
this oath in particular, they conceive to be ob- 
vious irom the prohibition in the verses, whidi 
have been cited, of swearing by Heaven, by . 
Earth, and by other things. The Jews, knowing 
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the sacreducss of the nnme of God, had an awtiil 
notion of the consequences of perjury, if committed 
jiftcr an appeal to it, and therefore had recourse to 
the names of the creatures, in case they should 
^wear falsel}'. But even the oaths thus substituted 
. hy them are forbidden by Jesus Chriat ; and they 
lire forbidden upon this pnnciple, as.we find by a 
subsequent explanation given by Su Matthew, that 
whosoever swore by these creatures, really and po- 
sitively swore by the name of God. But if they 
are forbidden, because swearing by the creatures is 
the same thing as swearing by God who made them, 
then the oath by "the name of God," which had 
been permitted to the Jews of old, was intended by 
Jesus Christ to be discontinued, or to have no place 
in his new religion. 

The Quakers, then, considering the words in 
question to have the meaning now annexed to them, 
g^ve the following larger explanation of what was 
the intention of our Saviour upon this occasion. 

In his Sermon on the Mount, of which these 
words on the subject of Oaths are a part, he incul- 
cated into his Disciples a system of morality far 
exceeding that of the Jews ; and therefore, in the 
verses which precede those upon this subject, he 
tells them, that whereas it was said of old, " Thou 
shalt not kill," he expected of them that they should 
not even entertain the passion of revenge. And 
whereas it was said of old, " Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultry," he expected that they should not even 
lust after others, if they were married, or after those 
inamarried-'State. Thus he brings both murder 
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and adultny from act to thought. He attaches a 
CTiinhtaii^ to unlawful feelings if not suppressed, — 
or aims at the subjugation of the passions, as tlie 
springs of the evil actions of men. Going on to 
show the further superiority of his system of mora* 
lity over that of the Jews, he says, ag-ain, " Whereas 
it was said of old. Thou shalt not -forswear thy- 
self," he expects that they should not swear at all, 
not even by the name of God, which had been for- 
merly allowed ; for that he came to abrogate the 
ancient law, and peijury'with it. It was his object 
to make the word of his true Disciples equal to the 
ancient oath. Thus he substituted truth for oaths. 
And he made this easeatial difference between a Jew 
and a Christian, That whereas the one swore in 
<»der that he might be believed, the other was to 
■pealc truth in order that he mig^t not swear. Such 
was the intended advance from Jew to Christian, or 
from Moses to Christ. 

The Quakers are further confirmed in their ideas 
upon this subject, by believing that Christianity 
would not have been as perfect as they apprehend 
it to have been intended to be, without this restric- 
tion upon oaths. Is it possible, they say, that Jesua 
Christ would have left it to Christians to imagine 
that their words were to be doubted on any occa- 
sion i Would he have left it to them to think so 
dishonourably of one another, or of their new voca- 
tion, that their words were to be tried by the touch- 
stone of oaths, when his religion was to have a 
greater effect than any former system of morality 
ever known, in the productitm of truth ? Is it pos- 
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3ible,wheii oaths sprung out of fraud and falsehood, 
as h* himself witnesses (for whatever is more than 
Yea and Nay cometh of evil) that he would have 
left this remnant of antiquity standing, as if his reli- 
gion was not intended to extirpate the very grovrnd- 
work of it ! 

Finally, they are confirmed in their ideas upon 
this si^ject, ft-om a belief that oaths were to cease 
either at the coming of Jesus Christ, or as men be- 
came Christians. For, in the first place, the oatli 
" by the name of God" is considered by some, as I 
have before noticed, to have been permitted to the 
Jews during their weak state, that they might not 
swear by the idols of their contemporary neigh- 
bours, and thus lose sight of the only and true God. 
But what Christian stands in need of any preserva- 
tive against idolatry, or of any commemorative of 
the existence and superintendence of an almighty, 
wise, beneficent, and moral Governor of the World ? 
Some, again, have imagined, that as the different 
purifications among the Jews, denoting the holiness 
of God, signified that it became men to endeavour 
to be holy, — so the oath by the name of God, de- 
noting the verity of God, signified that it became 
men to devote themselves to the truth. But no 
true Christian stands in need of such svTnboIs to 
maice him consider his word as equivalent to his 
oath. Others, again, have ima^ned tliat the oadt 
" by the name of God" typified the Truth, or the 
Eternal Word. But as the type ceases when die 
antitype appears, — so the coming of Jesus Christ, 
who in the Gospcl-language is called both the Truth 
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and the Eternal Word, may be considered aa pui- 
ting an end to this, as to other types and shadowR 
of the Jewish church. 



CHAPTER III. 



War — Teiiet on war — ^takers hold it unlawful for 
Christians to J^ght — scriptural passages whic/tf 
they produce in support of this tenet — argumenta ■ 
which others produce from scriptural authority 
against it — reply of the 3!t/aiers to these argu- 
ments. 

X HE next of the great tenets, which the mem- 
bers of this Society hold, is on the subject of War. 
They believe it unlawful for Christians to engage in 
the profession of arms, or indeed to bear arms, 
under any circumstance of hostility whatever. Hence 
there is no such character as that of a Quaker-sol- 
dier. A Quaker is always able to avoid the regular 
army, because the circumstance of entering into it 
is generally a matter of choice. But where he haa 
DO such choice, as is the case in the militia, he either 
submits, if he has property, 10 distraint upon it; or, 
if he has not, to prison. 

The Quakers groimd the illicitness of war on 

several passages, which ai»to be found; in the d!£>!« 
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Testament.* I shall not quote all the texts, which 
' they bring forward, but shall make a selection of 
them on this occasion. 

Jesus Christ, in the famous sermon which he 
preached upon the mount, took occasion to mention 
specifically some of the precepts of the Jewish law, 
and to inform his hearers that he expected of those, 
who were to be his true disciples, that they would 
carry these to a much higher extent in their prac- - 
tice under the New Dispensation, which he was 
then affording them. Christianity required a great- 
er perfection of the human character than was re- 
quired under the Law. Men were not only not to 
kill, but not even to cherish the passion of revenge. 
And " Whereas it was said of old, An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth, I say unto you, says 
Christ, that ye resist not evil. But whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
Other also."t And further on in the same chap- 
ter he says, " Ye have heard that it hath been said, 

* The Qu»ken have been charged with inconsiiiency in re- 
fiuiog military seniice, and yet in paying those taxes, which are 
elpTCtaly for ihe suppnrt of wars. To this charge they reply. That 
the}' believe il lo be their duty " to render to Cxsar the things 
whkh ate Czsar's," and to leave Ihe application of it to Czsir 
tainuelf ta lie judges best for the support of Government, This 
duty they collect from .the example of Jesus Christ, who paid the 
trihute-tnonej himself, and ordered his Disciples to do it, --and this. 
to a Government nol only professedly military, but dislingiiished 
for its Idolatry and despotinn. PerMnal service, however, they 
conceive to niititate againii a positive coirnnand bj our Savioiiri 
which will be explained in tbis chapter. 

t MMt. V, 38, &e. 
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Thou shalt love thy neighhour and hate thine ene- 
my* But I say unto you, Love your enemies,* bless * 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you. For, if ye love them which love 
you, what reward have ye ? Do not even the publi- 
cans the same ? Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect." Now 
the Quakers are of opinion, that no man can re- 
ceive this doctrine in his heart, and assist either 
oflPensively or defensively in the operations of war. 

Other passages, quoted by the members of this 
Society in favour of their tenet on war, are taken 
from the aposdes Paul and James conjoindy. 

The former, in his second episde to the Corin- 
thians, says, " For diough we walk in the flesh, we 
do not war after the flesh. For the weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God to 
the pulling down of strong holds ; to the casting 
down imaginations and every high thing that ex- 
alteth itself against the knowledge of God, and 
bringing into captivity every thought to the obedi- 
ence of Christ."! From this the Quakers argue, 
that the warfare of Christianity, or that which 
Christianity recognises, is not carnal but spiritual, 
and that it consists in the destruction of the evil 
imaginations, or of the evil lusts and passions of 
men ; that is, no man can be a true soldier of Christ, 

* The Heathen nations, on account of their idolatry, were 
called Enemies by the Jews. ^'^'F- 

t 2 Cor. X, 3, 4, 5. 
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unless his lusts are subdued, or unless the carnal be 
subdued by the spiritual mind. Now this position 
having been laid down by St. Paul, or the position 
having been established in Christian ntorals, that a 
state of subjugated passions is the great character- 
istic mark of a true Christian, they draw a conclu- 
sion from it by the help of the words of St. James. 
This apostle, in hia Letter to the dispersed Tribes, 
which were often at war with each other aa well as 
with the Romans, says, " From whence come wars 
and fightings amongst you ? come they not hence, 
even of your lusts that war in your members .'"* 
But if wars come from the lusts of men, then the 
Quakers say that those, who have subdued their 
lusts, can no longer engage in them ; or, in other 
words, that true Christians, being persons of this 
description, or being such according to St. Paul as 
are redeemed out of what St. James calls the very 
grounds and occasions of war, can no longer fight. 
And as this proposition is true in itself, so they 
conceive the converse of it to be true also. For if 
there are persons, on the other hand, who delibe- 
rately engage in the wars and fightings of the world, 
it is a proof that their lusts are not yet subjugated ; 
or that, though they may be nominal, they are not 
yet arrived at the stature of true or of full-grown 
Christians. 

A third quotation made by the Quakers, is taken 
from St. Paul exclusively: " Now if any man have 
»ot the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his;"t that 

■ • J>iDMhr,l. t Rom.viii, 9- 
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is. If men have oot the same disposition, which 
Jesua Christ manifested in the different situations 
of his life,— the same spirit of humility, and of for- 
bearance, and of love, and of forgiveness of injif 
ries, — or if they do not follow him as a pattern, — 
or if they do not act as he would have done on any 
similar occasion, — they are not Christians. Now 
they conceive, knowing what die Spirit of Jesus was 
by those things, which have been recorded of him, 
that he could never have been induced or compelled 
by any earthly consideration or power to engage in 
the wars of the world. They are aware that his 
mission, which it became him to fulfil, and which 
engrossed all his time, would not allow him the op- 
portunity of a military life. But they believe, inde- 
pendently of th'jr, that the Spirit, which he mani- 
fested upon earth, would have been of itself a suffi- 
cient bar to such an employment. This they judge 
from his opinions and hia precepts. For how could 
he have taken up arms to fight, who enjoined in the 
New Dispensation that men were not to resist in- 
juries; — that they were to love their enemies;— 
that they were to bless those, who cursed them, and 
to do good to those, who hated them ? This they 
judge also from his practice. For how could he 
have lifted up his arm against another, who, when 
he was reviled, reviled not again, and who in his 
very agony upon the cross praved for his persecu- 
tors, saying, " Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do :" But if Jtsua Christ could not 
have been induced or compelled to engage in a pro- 
fession, which would have subjected him to take 
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away Ae life of another, ao neither can any Oiris- 
tian ; — for, if a man have not the Spirit of Chiist, 
he is none of his. 

Three argiunenta are usually brou^ against the 
Society on this subject. 

The first is, that John the baptist,i^hen the sol- 
4ien demanded of him what they should do, did 
not desire them to leave the service, in which they 
were engaged, but, on the other hand, to be content 
with their wages. To this the Quakers reply, that 
John told them also *' to do violence to no man." 
But even if he had not said this, they apprehend 
Aat nothing could be deduced from his expressions, 
which could become tending upon Christians. For 
John was the last prophet of the Old Dispensation, 
but was never admitted into the N«w. He belonged 
to the system, which required an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth ; but not to that, which re- 
quired no resistance to evil, and which insisted upon 
■the love of enemies as well as friends. Hence Jesus 
Chiist said of him, that " he who was least in the 
Idngdom of heaven was greater than he." 

The second argument, brought against the So- 
cie^ on this occasion, is of a similar nature with 
the former. It is said, that if war had been unlaw- 
ful, our Saviour, when the centurion came to him 
at Capernaum,! would have found fault with his 
profession : but he did not do this ; — on the con- 
trary, he hig^y commended him for his religion. 
In answer to this the Quakers ol^erve, first, that no 

* Lake iii, 14. t Matt, viii, 5. 
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solid argument can be drawn from silence on any 
occasion. Secondly, that Jesus Christ seems, for 
wise purposes, ^to have abstained from meddling 
with any of the civil institutions of his time, though 
in themselves wicked ; thinking, probably, that it 
was sufficient^to leave behind him such general 
precepts, as, when applied properly, would be sub- 
versive of them all. And, thirdly, that he never 
commended the centurion on account of his military 
situation, but on account of the profession of his 
faith. 

They say, further, that- they can bring an frga.' 
ment of a much more positive nature than that just 
mentioned, from an incident which took place, and 
in which Jesus was again concerned : When Peter 
cut off the ear of one of the servants of the high- 
priest, who was concerned in the apprehension of 
his Lord, he was not applauded, but reprimanded, 
for the part which he thus took in his defence, in 
the following words : ^^ Put up again thy sword in 
its place ; for all they that take the sword shall pe- 
rish by the sword."* Now the Quakers conceive 
that much more is to be inferred against the use of 
the sword from this instance, than from the former 
in favour of it. 

The last argument which is usually adduced 
against the members of this Society on this subject 
is, that they have mistaken the meaning of the words 
of the famous Sermon upon the Mount. These 
words, it is said, teach us the noble lesson, that it 

• Mark xxvi, 52. 
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is more consistent with &e character of a Christian 
to forgive than to resent an injury. They are, it 
is said, wholly of private import, and relate solely 
to private occurrences in life. But the members of 
^is Society have extended the meaning of them 
beyond private, to public injuries or wan. 

The Quakers in answer to this observe, that Uiey 
dare not g^ve to the words in question a less exten- 
sive meaning. They relate to every one, who reads 
them. They relate to Uie poor. They relate to ' 
the rich. They relate to every potentate, who may 
be th^ ruler of a land. They relate to every indi- 
vidual of his coimcil. There is no exception or dis- 
pensation to any one in favour of any case. 

That they relate to public as well as private 
wars, or that they extend themselves naturally to 
those which are public, the Quakers conceive it 
reasonable to suppose from the following conside- 
ration : No man, they apprehend, can possess prac- 
tically the divine principle of loving an individual 
enemy at home, or of doing good to the man who 
hates him, but he must of necessity love his enemy 
in any and eveiy other place. He must have gone 
so far forward on the road to Christian perfection, 
as to be unable to bear arms against any other per- 
son whatsoiuver ; and particularly when, according 
to the doi-^rines of the New Testament, no geogra- 
phical boundaries fix the limits of love and enmity 
between man and man, but the whole human race 
are considered as the children of the same parent, 
and therefqire as brothers to one anodier. But who 
caD^^rulyinVe an enemy, and kiU him? And where 
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is the difference, wider the GospclKlispenntioo, 
between Jew and GentUe, Greek and Barbarian, 
Bond and Free i 

lliat these words were meant to extend to pi^lic 
as well as private wars, they believe, again, from the 
views which they entertain relative to the comple- 
tion of Prophecy, They believe tfiat a time will 
come, in one or other of the succeeding ages, " when 
men shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks, and when nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, and they shall 
not learn war any more." Now other Christians, 
who differ from them in the interpretation of the 
words in question, believe equally with them that 
the times thus predii^ted will come to pass. The 
question then is, whether the more enlarged inter- 
pretation of these words, as insisted upon by the 
Sociaty, or of the less enlarged, as insisted upw byv_ 
others, be the most consistent with the belief of the r-, 
future accomplishment of the prophecy juat.teenn|^, 
tioned. And in this case the Quakers ore of opi- 
nion, that if wars were ever to cease, one ouj^t to 
expect that some foundation would have been pre- 
viously laid in Christianity for this great and im- 
portant end. The subjugation of the pasaionSfWhich 
it is the direct tendency of Christianity to effect, 
would produce this end : and so far such a founda- 
tion has already been l^d in thb system. But as 
the admission of moral precepts into the education 
of man, so as to form habits of moral opinion, is 
another way of influencing conduct in life, they think 
it likely tiut some such maxim as " that Christian* 

VOL. III. D 
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should not fight*' would have been introduced aUo j 
because the adopuon of such a maxim would have 
a similar tendency with the subjugation of the pas- 
sions in producing the same end. For it seems 
absurd, they conceive, to suppose that wars should 
cease, and that no precept should have been held 
out that they were wrong. But the more enlarged 
interpretation of the words in question furnishes 
such a precept, and therefore another foundation 
seems to have been laid in Christianity for the same 
end. They admit, therefore, the larger interpreta- 
tion ae included in the less, because it comports 
more with the design of Providence (who announces 
by the mouth of his Prophets that he wills universal 
peace) that the prohibition of private as well as 
public wars should be understood as a Christian 
doctrine, than that the words in question should be 
confined to private injuries alone. 

The last reason, which the Qual^ers give for 
adopting the larger interpretation of the words in 
the Sermon upon the Mount as well as the less, is 
the following : They are of opinion that, as Chris- 
tians, they oug^t not to lessen the number of the 
moral obligations of the Gospel. They oug^t not 
to abridge its dignity, nor to put limits to its bene- 
volence. If it was the desire of Jesus Christ that 
men should love dieir enemies, it is their duty to 
believe that his wish could not have been otherwise 
than universal. If it was an object with him to 
cure -moral evil, it is their duty to suppose that it 
was his desire to destroy it, not partially, but to the 
utmost possible extent. If it was his design to 
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give happiness to men, it is their duty to determine 
that he intended to give it, not in a limited propor- 
tion, but in the largest measure. But when they 
consider the nature of wars,— -that they militate 
against the law of preservation, — that they include 
the commission of a multitude of crimes,— ^at they 
produce a complication of misery and suffering to 
man, — they conceive they would not be doing their 
duty as Christians, or giving to Christianity its due 
honour, if they were not to admit the larger mean- 
ing of the words in question as well as the less. Rea- 
son, too, pleads for the one as well as for the other. 
Consisteticy of moral doctrine, again, demands both. 
But if we admit the restricted interpretation, and 
exclude die larger, we offend reason. All consis- 
tency is at an end. Individual responsibility for 
moral turpitude will be ta&en from man. Crimes, 
clearly marked and defined in the page of Chris- 
tianity, will cease to be crimes at the will of princes. 
One contradiction will rush in after another, and 
men will have lUfferent standards of morality, as 
they adhere to the commands of the Gospel, or to 
the customs of governments, or to the opinions of 
the world. 
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SECTION II, 



Meaning efthe scriptural passages advanced by the 
Quakers supported by the opinions and practice 
of the early Christians — Early Christian writers 
held it unlawful to Jight, as appears from jfuatin, 
Tatian, Clemens, and others — Christians would 
not enter into the armies for more tlum two centu- 
ries, as appears from Irenams, Tertullian, Celsus, 
Origen, and others — and generally lefi the mili- 
tary service if they happened to be converted in itw 

It may be presumed to be difficult for ChiistiaiiSt 
who have been in the habit of beholding wars en- 
tered into and carried on by their own and other 
Christian Govemments, and without any other cen- 
sure than that they might be politically wrong, to 
see the scriptural passages of " non-resistance of 
injuries, and love of enemies," but through a vitiat- 
ed medium. The prejudices of some, the interests 
of others, and custom with all, will induce a belief 
among them, that these have no relation to public 
wars. At least they will be glad to screen them- 
selves under such a notion. But the question is, 
what would a Heathen have said to these passages, 
who, on his conversion to Christianity, believed 
that the New Testament was of Divine origin, — 
that it was the Book of Life, — and that the pre- 
cepts, which it contained, were not to be dispensed 
with to suit particular cases, without the imputation 
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oF evil. Now such a trial, the Quakers say, haa 
been made. It was made by the first Christians ; 
and they affinn, that these interpreted the passages, 
which have been mentioned, differently from those 
of most of the Christians of the present age; for that 
both their opinions and their practice spoke loudly 
against the lawfulness of war. 

Upon this new subject I shall enter neit. And 
I confess I shall enter upon it willingly. First, 
because I know of none that is more important : 
Secondly, because, though controversy may have 
thrown some light upon it, much remains to be 
added. And, thirdly, because the aMtrtions of the 
Society oo diis point are disputed by many at the 
present day. 

With respect to the opinions of the early Chris- 
tians, which I shall notice first, it must be premised, 
that such of them as have written books have not 
all of them entered upon tlus subject. Some olf 
them have not had occasion even to notice it. But 
where they have, and where they have expressed m 
opinion, I believe that this will be found unfavour- 
idlle to the continuance of war. 

JusUn the Martyr, one of the earliest writers in 
the second century, considers war as unlawful. He 
makes Hie devil " the author of all war." No se- 
verer censure could have been passed upon it than 
this, when we consider it as coming from the lips 
of an early Christian. The sentiment, too, was 
contrary to the prevailing sentiments of the umes, 
when, of all professions, that of war was most bo- 
nmirable) and was the only one that waa considered 
D 2 
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to lead to glor}'. It resulted tliercfore, in all pto- 
babiti^, from the new views, which Justin had ac- 
quired by a perusal of such of the Scriptures as had 
then fallen into his hands. 

Tatian, who was the disciple of Justin, in his 
Oration to the Greeks, speaks precisely in the same 
terms on the same subject. 

From many expressions of Clemens of Alexan- 
dria, a contemporary of the latter, we collect his 
(pinion to be decisive agaiiut the lawfulness of 
war. 

Temillian, who may be mentioned next in order 
of time, strongly condemned the practice of bear- 
ing arms, as it related to Christians. I shall give 
one or two extracts from him on this subject : — In 
liis Dissertation on the Worship of Idols, he sa)-s : 
" Though the soldiers came to John, and received 
a certain form to be observed ; and though the cen- 
turion believed ; yet Jesus Christ, by disarming. 
Peter, disarmed every soldier afterwards ; lor cus- 
tom never sanctions an illicit acu" And in his Sol- 
dier's Garland he says, " Can a soldier's life be 
lawful, when Christ has pronounced that he, who 
lives by the sword, shall perish by the sword ^ Can 
one, who professes the peaceable doctrine of the 
Gospel, be a soldier, when it is his duty not so 
much as to go to law ? And shall he, who is not to 
revenge liis own wrongs, be instrumental in bring- 
ing others into chains, imprisonment, torment, 
death?" 

Cyprian, in his Epistle to Donatus, takes a view 
of «ucb customs in his own times as he conceived 
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to be repugnant to the spirit or the letter of the 
Gospel* In looking at war, which was one of them, 
he speaks thus : ^^ Suppose thyself,^' sa}'8 he, ^^ witli 
me on the top of some very exalted eminence, and 
from thence looking down upon the appearances of 
things beneath thee. Let our prospect take in the 
whole horizon, and let us view, with the indifference 
of persons not concerned in them, the various mo- 
tions and agitations of human life. Thou wilt then, 
I dare say, have a real compassion for the circum- 
stances of mankind, and for the posture, in which 
this view will represent them* And when thou 
reflectest upon thy condition, thy thoughts will rise 
in transports of gratitude and praise to God, for 
having made thy escape from the pollutions of the 
world* The things thou wilt principally observe 
will be— the highways beset with robbers ; the seas 
with pirates ; encampments, marches, and all die 
terrible forms of war and bloodshed* When a sin- 
gle mueder is committed, it shall be deemed perhaps 
a crime ; but that crime shall commence a virtue, 
when committed under the shelter of public authori- 
ty i so that punishment is not rated by the measure 
of guilt, but the more enormous the size of the 
wickedness is, so much the greater is the chance for 
impunity." lliese are the sentiments of Cyprian ; 
and that they were the result of his views of Chris- 
tianity, as taken from the Divine Writings, there 
can be little doubt* If he had stood upon the same 
eminence, and beheld the same sights, previously to 
his conversion, he might, like others, have neither 
thought piracy dishonourable^ nor war ing^rious* 
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Lactantius, who lived some time after Cyprian, iii 
his Treatise concerning the true Worship of God, 
says, " It can never be lawful for a righteous man 
to go to war, whose warfare is in righteousness it- 
self." And in another part of die same Treatise 
he observes, that " no exception can be made with 
respect to this command of God> It can never be 
lawful to kill a man, whose person the Divine Being 
designed to be sacred as to violence." 

It will be unnecessary to make extracts from other 
of the early Christian writers, who mention this sub- 
ject. I shall therefore only observe, that the names 
of Origen, Archelaus, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Je- 
rome, and Cyril, may be added to those already 
mentioned, as the names of persons, who gave it as 
their decided opinion, that it was unlawful for 
Christians to go to war. 

■ ^Vith respect to the practice of the cariy Chris- 
tians, which is the next point to be considered, it 
may be observed, that there is no well-authenticated 
instance upon record of Christians entering into the 
army for the first two centuries ; but it is true, on 
the other hand, that they declined the military pro- 
fession, as one in which it was not lawful for them 
to engage. 

The first species of evidence, which I shall pro- 
duce to this point, may be found in the following 
^ts, which reach from the year 169 to the year 
198: — Avidius Crassus had rebelled against Ae 
emperor Verus, and was slain. In a short time 
ftfterwards, Clodius Albinus in one part of the worid, 
and Pesceiminus Niger in anotfter, rebelled agaiuat 
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the emperor Severus, and both were slain likewise. 
Now suspicion fell, as it always did in these times, 
if any thing went wrong, upon the Christians, as 
having been concerned upon these occasions. But 
Tertullian, in his Discourse to Scapula, tells us that 
no Christians were to be found in these armies. 
And yet these armies were extensive. Crassus was 
master of all Syria with its four legions, Niger of 
the Asiatic and Egyptian legions, and Albinus of 
those of Britain ^ which legions together contained 
between a third and a half of the standing legions 
of Rome. And the fact, that no Christians were 
then to be found in these, is the more remarkable, 
because, according to the same Tertullian, Chris^ 
tianity had reached all the places, in which these 
armies were. 

A second species of evidence, as far as it goes, 
may be collected from expressions and declarations 
in the works of certain authors of those times. Jus- 
tin the Martyr and Tatian make distinctions be- 
tween soldiers and Christians ; and the latter says, 
that the Christians declined even military com- 
mands. Clemens of Alexandria gives the Chris- 
tians, who were contemporary with him, the appel- 
lation of " Peaceable,** or of " the Followers of 
Peace ;'* thus distinguishing diem from the soldiers 
of his age. And he says expressly, that ^^ those, 
who were the followers of peace, used none of the 
instruments of war." 

A third species of evidence, which is of the highest 
importance in this case, is the belief, which the wri- 
ters of these times had, that the prophecy of Isaiah, 
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vhich stated that men ehould turn their swords inte 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning;-hooks, 
was then in the act of completion. 

Irenaus, who flourished about the year 180, af- 
firms that this famous prophecy had been completed 
in his time ; " for the Christians," says he, " have 
changed their swords and their lances into instru- 
ments of peace, and they knownot now how to fight." 
Justin Martyr, who was contemporary with Irenaeus, 
asserted the same thing ; which he could not have 
done if the Christians of his time had engaged in 
war. " That the prophecy," says he, " is fulfilled, 
you have good reason to believe : for we, who in 
times past killed one another, do not now fight with 
our enemies." And here it is observable, that Ae 
word " fight" does not mean to strike, or to beat, 
or to ^ve a blow, but to fight as in war ;• and the 
word *' enemy" does not mean a common adver- 
sary, or one who has injured us, but an enemy of 
the State :f and the sentence, which follows that 
which has been given, puts the matter out of all 
doubt. Tertullian, who lived after these, speaks in 
these remarkable words : " Deny that these (mean- 
ing the turning of swords into ploughaharea) are the 
things prophesied of, when you see what you see ; 
or that they are the things fiilfiUed, when you read 
what you read : but if you deny neither of these 
positions, then you must confess, that the prophecy 
has been accomplished as far as the practice of every 
individual is concerned, to whom it is applicable." 
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I might go from Tertullian even as far as Theo- 
doret, af it were necessary, to show that the pro- 
phecy in question was considered as in the act of 
completion in those times. 

The fourth and last proof will be found in the 
assertions of Celsus, and in the reply of Origen to 
that writer. Celsus, who lived at the end of the 
second century, attacked the Christian religion. He 
made it one of his charges against the Christians, 
that they refused in his time to bear arms for the 
emperor, even in the .case of necessity, and when 
their services would have been accepted. He told 
them further, that if the rest of the empir^«were of 
their ojanion, it would soon be overrun by the Bar- 
barians* Now Celsus dared not have brought this 
charge against the Christians, if the fact had not 
been publicly known. But let us see whether it 
was denied by those, who were of opinion that his 
work demanded a reply. The person, who wrote 
against him in favour of Christianity, was Origen^ 
who lived in the third century. But Origen, in his 
answer, admits the fact as stated by Celsus, that 
the Christians would not bear arms, and justifies 
them for refusing the practice, on the principle of 

the unlawfulness of war. 

« 

And as the early Christians would not enter into 
the armies, so there is good ground to suppose that, 
when they became converted in them, they relin- 
quished their profession. Human nature was the 
same both in and out of the armies, and would be 
equally worked upon in this new state of things in 
both cases* Accordingly we find from Tertullian, 
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in his Soldier's Garland, ^ that many in his time, 
immediately on their conversion, quitted the mili- 
tary service." We are told also by Archelaus, who 
flourished under Probus in the year 278, that many 
Roman soldiers, who had embraced Christianity 
after having witnessed the piety an4 generosity of 
Marcellus, immediately forsook the profession of 
arms* We are told also by Eusebius, that, about 
the same time, ^^ Numbers laid aside a military 
life, and became private persons, rather than ab- 
jure their religion." And here it may hot be un- 
worthy of remark, that soldiers, after their conver- 
sion, became so troublesome in the army, both on 
account of their scruples against the idolatrous prac- 
tices required of the soldiery, and their scruples 
against fighting, that they were occasionally dis- 
missed the service on these accoimts. 
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■ECTION III. 



Objection to the foregoing statement ! namely, fhul 
the idolatry, which waa then connected with the 
military service, and not the unlawfulneie of war, 
tuas the reason why Christians decSned it — idola- 
try admitted to be a cause — instance in Marinas 
— but the belief of the unlawfulness of jighting 
waa another and an equally powerful cause-in- 
stances in Maximilian Marceliua — Cassian^^ 

Alartin—the one scruple as much, then^ a part of 
the Christian religion as the ether* 

Aa an ot^ection may be made to the foregoing 
statement, I think it proper to notice it in this 
]dace. 

It will be said tiiat the military oath, which all 
were obliged to take alike in the Roman armies, and 
which waa to be repeated annually, waa full of ido- 
latry ; that the Roman standards were all consider- 
ed as gods, and had divine honours paid to them by 
the soldiery; and that the images also of the em- 
perors, which were either fixed upon these stand- 
ards, or placed in the midst of them in a temple ia 
tJie camp, were to be adored in the same manner. 
Now, these customs were interwoven with the mili- 
tary service. No Roman soldier was exempted 
from them. It will be urged, therefore, that no 
Christian could sidnnit to these services. Indeed, 
when a person waa suspected of being a Christian 
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in those times, he ^va3 instantly taken to the altars 
to sacrifice ; it being notorious that, if he were a 
Christian, he would not sacrifice though at the ha- 
zard of his Hfe. la it not therefore to be presumed 
that these idohitrous tests operated as the great 
cause why Christiana refused to enter into the army, 
or why they left it when converted, as described in 
the fonner section? 

That these tests operated as a cause, we must 
allow; and let this be considered as an insuperable 
argument against those, who contend that there 
were Christian soldiers in thesettmes;fbrnoChriS' 
tian could submit to such idolatrous homage ; but if 
so, no Christian could be a soldier. 
That these tests must have operated as a cause, 
' wc may infer from the history of Marinus. Ma- 
rinus, according to Eusebius, was a man of family 
and fortune, and an officer in a legion, which in the 
year 260 was stadoned at Csesarea of Palestine. 
One of the centurion's rods happened to become 
vacant in this legion, and Marinus was appointed 
to it. But just at this moment, another, next to 
him in rank, accused him before the tribunal of 
being a Christian, stating, " that the laws did not 
allow a Christian, who refiised to sacrifice to the 
emperors, to hold any digni^ in the army." Achse- 
tis, the jud^, asked Marinus if it was true that he 
had become a Christian. He acknowledged it. 
Three hours were then aUowed him to consider, 
whether he would sacrifice or die. When the time 
was expired, he chose the latter. Indeed, so desi- 
Tous were the early Christians of keeping clear of 
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idolatry in every shape, that they avoided ever)' 
custom that appeared in the least degjec connected 
with it. Thus, when a iargeas was given in honour 
of the emperors L. Scptimius Stvcnis the father, 
and M. Aurelius Caracalla the son, a solitar)' sol- 
dier, as we learn from Tertullian, was seen earn>- 
ing the garland, which had been given him on that 
occasion, in his hand, while the rest wore it upon 
their heads. On being interrogated by the com- 
mander why he refused wearing it, he replied, that 
" he had become a Christian."* He was immedi- 
ately punish|:d before the army, and sent into pri- 
stmt Whatbecameof him aftcrWHrda ia not related. 
But it muat be clear, if he lived and cherished his 
Christian feelings, that when the day of the re- 
newal of his oath, or of tiie worshipping of the stand- 
ards, or of any sacrifice in the camp, should arrive, 
he would refuse these services, or abandon his pro- 
fession. 

But though unquestionably the idolatrous ser- 
vices required of the soldiers of those 4imes hin- 
dered Christians from entering into the armies, and 
compelled those who were coverled in them to leave 
them, nothing is more true, than that the belief that 
it was unlawful for Christians to fight occasioned 
an equal abhorrence of a military life. One of the ^ 
first effects, which Christianity seems to have pro- 
duced upon its first converts, when it was pure and 
unadulterated, and immixed with the interpreta- 

* The priests wore the (utuid wbcn iher ucrificed to tlie 
Ilcathen godi. 
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tions of political men, was a persuasion that it be- 
came them, in obedience to the Divine commands, 
to abstain Irom all manner of violence, and to be- 
come distin^ahable as tlie followers of peace. We 
find accordingly from Athenagoras and other eariy 
writers, that the Christians of his time abstained 
when they were struck from striking again, and that 
they carried their principles so far as even to refiise 
to go to law with those, who injured them. We 
find also from the same Athenagoras, and from 
Hieoplulus Antiochenus, Tatian, Minuctus Felix, 
and others, that they kept away from the shows of 
the Radiators. This they did, not only because 
these shows were cruet, but because, as Theoplu- 
lus says, "lest we should become partakers of the 
murders committed there." ■ A similar reason is 
also given by Athenagoras on this occasion : " Who 
is there," says he, " that does not prize the shows 
of the gladiators, which your emperors make for the 
peopled But we, thinking that there is very little 
diflerence whether a man be the author or a specta- 
tor of murder, keep away from all such sights." 
And here it may be observed, that the glaiUators 
themselves were generally prisoners of war or re- 
puted enemies, and that the murder of these was 
by public authority, and sanctioned, as in war, by 
the Sute. Now what conclusion are we to draw 
from these premises ? Can we think it possible, that 
they, who refused to strike agiun, or to go to law 
with those who injured them, and who thou^t an 
attendance at the gbdiatorial spectacles crimiual, 
on the principle that he who sbxid by was a mur- 
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deret thou^ the mimler was sanctioned by law, 
should not have had an objection to the military 
service, on the principle that it was unlawful to 
fight? 

In short, the belief of the unlawfulness of war 
was univerBal among Christians in those times. 
Every Christian writer of the second century, who 
ooticea the subject, makes it unlawful for Chris- 
tians-to bear arms. And if the Christian writers of 
this age were of this opinion, contrary to all 'their 
sentiments before their conversion, and wholly from 
their knowledge of Divine truths, — why should not 
others, who had a common nature with these, be 
impressed on receiving the same truths, in a similar 
manner? And so undoubtedly they were. And as 
this belief was universal among the Christians of 
those times, so it operated with them as an impe- 
diment to a mihtary life, quite as much as the ido- 
latry that was connected with it; of which the fol- 
lowing instances, in opposition to that of Marinus, 
may suffice. 

The first case I purpose to mention shall be, 
where there was an objection to entering into the mi- 
litary service upon this principle. And here I ap- 
prehend none can be more in point than that of 
Maximilian, as preserved in the Acts of Ruinart. 
^Maximilian having been brought before the tri- 
bunal, in order to be enrolled as a soldier, Dion, 
the proconsul, asked him his name. Maximilian, 
Umiug to him, replied, " Why wouldst thou know 
my name? I am a Christian, and cannot fight." 
S3 
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Then Dion ordered him to be enrolled ; and when 
he was enrolled, it was recited out of the register 
that he was five feet ten inches high. Immediately 
after this, Dion bade the officer mark him. But 
Maximilian refused to be marked, still asserting 
tfiat he was a Christian. Upon which Dion in- 
stantly replied, " Bear arms, or thou shall die.'\ ■ 

To this Maximilian answered, " I cannot fig^t, 
if I die : I am not a soldier of this world, but a sol- 
of God." Dion then sud, '^ Who has persuaded 
thee to behave thus?" Maximilian answered, " My 
own mind, and He who has called me." Dion rfien 
spoke to his father, and bade him persuade his son. 
But his father observed, that his son knew his own 
mind, and what it was best for him to do. 
■ After this had passed, Dion addressed Maximi- 
lian again in these words : " Take thy arms, and 
receive the mark." " I can receive," says Maxi- 
milian, '"no such mark. I have already the mark 
of Christ." Upon which Dion said, " I will send 
thee quickly to thy Christ." — " Thou mxyst do so," 
says Maximilian, " but- the glory will be mine." / 

Dion then bade the officer mark him. But Maxi- 
milian still persisted in refusing, and spoke thus : 
" I cannot receive the mark of this world. ^ And if 
thou shouldst give me the mark, I will destroy it. It 
will avail nothing. I am a Christian, and it is not 
lawful for me to wear such a mail about my neck, 
when I have received the saving mark of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of the Living God, whom 
thou knOwest not, who died to g^e us life, and 
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whom God gave for our Bins. Him all we Chris- 
mns obey. Him we follow, as the Kcatorer of our 
life and the Author of our salvation." 

Dion instantly replied to this, " Take thy arms, 
and receive the mark, or thou ahalt suffer a mise- 
rable death." — ^" But I shall not perish," said Maxi- 
milian. ( ** My name is already enralled with Chtitt. 
I cannot fight.'^ 

Dion aud, "• Consider, then, thy youth, and bear 
arms. The profession of arms becomes a young 
man." Maximilian replied, " My arms are with 
the Lord. I cannot light for any earthly conside- 
rr.)3bn. I am now a Christian." 

Dion, the proconsul, said, " Among the life- 
guards of our masters Dioclesian and Maximian, 
■nd ConstantiuB and Maximus, there are Christian 
soldiers, uid they fi^t." Maximilian answered, 
'* Tliey know best what is expedient for them ; but 
'I am a Christian, and it is unlawfiil to do evil." 

Dion said, " Take thy arms. Despise not the 
profession of a soldier, lest thou perish miserably." 
— " But I shall not perish," says Maxitnilian ; " and 
if I should leave this world, my soul will live with 
Christ the Lord." 

Dion then ordered his name to be struck from the 
roll ; and when this was done he proceeded : " Be- 
cause out of thy rebellious spirit thou hast refused 
to bear arras, thou dialt be punished according to 
thy deserts, for an example to others ;" and then he 
Slivered the following sentence: " Maximilian ! 
because thou hast with a rebelldous spirit refused to 
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bear arms, thou art to die by the sword." Maxi* 
milian replied, " Thanks be to God." 

He was twent}'- years three months and seventeen 
days old ; and when he was led to the place of exe- 
cution he spoke thus : '' My dear brethren, endea- 
vour with all your might that it may be your portion 
to see the Lord, and that he may give you such a 
crown." And theti with a pleasant countenance he 
said to his father, " Give the executioner the sol- 
dier's coat thou hadst gotten for me ; and when I 
shall receive thee in the company of the blessed 
martyrs, we may also rejoice together wuh the 
Lord." 

After this he suffered. His mother Pompeiana 
obtained his body of the judge, and conveyed it to 
Carthage, and buried it near the place where the 
body of Cyprian the msurtyr lay. And thirteen days 
after this his mother died, and was buried in the 
same place. And Victor, his father, returned to 
his habitation, *^ rejoicing and praising God that he 
had sent before such a gift to the Lord, hiihself ex- 
pecting to follow after." 

I shall only observe upon this instance, that it is 
nearly pure and unmixed, or that it is but litde con- 
nected with idolatrous circumstances; or rather, 
that the unlawfulness of fighting was principally 
urged by Maximilian as a reason against entering 
upon a military life. Let us now find a case where, 
when a person was converted in the army, he left 
it, pleading this principle as one among others for 
his dereliction of it : 
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Marcellus was a centurion in the legion called 
" Trajana." On a festival given in honour of the 
birth-day of Galerius, he threw down his military- 
belt at the head of the legion, and, in the face of the 
standards, declared with a loud voice, that he would 
no longef serve in the army, for that ** he had be- 
come a Christian." — " I hold in detestation," says 
he, addressing himself to all the soldiers, ^^ the wor-* 
ship of your gods, — ^gods, which are made of wood 
and stone,— -gods, which are deaf and dumb." So 
far Marcellus, it appears, seems to have been in- 
fluenced in his desertion of a military life by the 
idolatry connected with it. But let us hear him 
further on this subject : ^^ It is not lawful," says he, 
^ for a Christian, who is the servant of Christ the 
Lord, to bear arms for any^ earthly consideration." 
After a delay of more than three months in prison, 
which delay was allowed for the purpose of sparing 
him, he was brought before the praefect. Here he 
had an opportunity of correcting his former expres- 
sions. But as he persisted in the same sentiments, 
he suffered. It is remarkable that, almost imme- 
diately after his execution, Cassian, who was the 
notary to the same legion, refused to serve any 
longer, by publicly throwing his pen and accompt- 
book upon the ground, and declaring at the same 
time that the sentence of Marcellus was unjust. 
When taken up by the order of Aurelianus Agrico- 
lanus, he is described by the record preserved by 
Ruinart, to have avowed the same sentiments as 
Marcellus, and like him to have suffered death. 
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It may not, perhaps, be necessary to cite any 
other instances, as opposed to that of Marinus, 
to the point in question. But as another occurs, 
which may be related in few words, I will just 
mention it in this place : Martin, of whom Sulpi- 
cius Severus says so much, had been bred to. the 
profession of arms, but on his conversion to Chris- 
tianity declined it* In the answer, which he gave 
to Julian the Apostate for his conduct on this 
occasion, we find him making use only of these 
words : '^ I am a Christian, and therefore I cannot 
fight." 

Now this answer of Martin is detached from all 
notions of idolatry. The unlawfulness of fighting 
is given as the only motive for his resignation.-— 
And there is no doubt that the unlawfulness of 
fighting was as much a principle of religion in the 
early times of Christianity, as the refusal of sacri- 
fice to the Heathen gods ; and that they operated 
equally to prevent men from entering into the army, 
and to drive them out of it on their conversion. 
Indeed these principles generally went together, 
where the profession of arms presented itself as an 
occupation for a Christian. He, who refused the 
profession on account of the idolatry connected with 
it, would have refused it on account of the unlaw- 
fulness of fighting. And he, who refused it on ac- 
count of the guilt of fighting, would have refused it 
on account of the idolatrous services it required. 
In the early times of Christianity each of them was 
a powerful impediment to a military life. 
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SECTION IV. 



Early Christiana then declined the army on account 
of one among other persuasions^ that it tvas un- 
lawful for Christians to fight — their practice ex* 

amined further^ or into the fourth century 

shoTvn from hence that while Christianity conti- 
nued pure^ Christians still declined the military 

. profession-^but as it became less pure, their scru- 
ples against it became less — mid when it became 
corrupt, their scruples against it ceased — Manner 
in which the Quakers maie the practice of those 
early times support the meaning of the scriptural 
passages which they adduce in favour of their te- 
net on warm 

As it will now^robably be admitted that the ear- 
ly Christians refused to enter into the army, and 
that they left it after their conversion, on account 
of one among other persuasions that it was unlaw- 
ful for them to fight, I must examine their practice 
as it related to this subject still ftirther ; or I must 
trace it down to a later period, before I can show 
how the Quakers make the practice of those early 
times support the meaning of the scriptural pas- 
sages, which they advance in favour of their tenet 
on war. 

It may be considered as a well-founded proposi- 
Uon, that as the lamp of Christianity binned bright 
in those early times, so those, who were illuminat- 
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ed by it, declined the military profession ; and that 
as its flames shone less clear, they had less objection 
to it. Thus, in the two first centuries, when Chris- 
tianity was the purest, there were no Christian sol- 
diers. In the third century, when it became less 
pure, there is frequent mention of such soldiers. — 
And in the fourth, when its corruption was fixed, 
ChrisUans entered upon the profession of arms with 
as litde hesitation as they entered upon any other 
occupation in life. 

That there were no Christian soldiers in the first 
and second centuries has already been made appa- 
rent. 

That Christianity also was purest in these times 
there can be no doubt. Let us look at the charac- 
ter, which is given of the first Christians by Athe- 
nagoras, Justin Martyr, Minucius Felix, and others 
of the early Christian writers. According to these, 
they were plain and neat in their apparel, and frugal 
in their furniture. They were temperate in their 
eating and drinking. They relinquished all the di- 
versions of the times, in which they saw any ten- 
dency to evil. They were chaste in their conversa- 
tion, tempering mirth with gravity. They were 
modest and chaste in their deportment and man- 
ners. They were punctual to their words and en- 
gagements. They were such lovers of truth, that, 
on being asked if they were Christians, they never 
denied it, though death was the consequence of such 
a reli^ous profession. They\>ved each other as 
brethren, and called one another by that name. — 
They were kind and courteous, and charitable be- 
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. yond all example, to others. They abstained from 
all manner of violence. They prayed for those, 
vho persecuted them. They were patterns of hu- 
mility mid patience. They made no sacrifice of their 
consciences, but would persevere in that which was 
right, never refusing to die for their religion. This 
is the character, which is uniformly given of them 
by the Christian writen of those times. 

Iliat their conduct was gready altered in the 
third century, where we are now to view it, we 
may collect from indisputable authority. I stated 
in a former section, that a Christian soldier was 
punished for refusing to wear a garland, like the 
rest of his comrades, on a public occauon. This 
man, it appears, had been converted in the army, 
and objected to the ceremony on that account. Now 
TertuUian tells us that this soldier was blamed for 
his unseasonable zeal, as it was called, by some of 
the Christians of that Ume, though all Christiana 
before considered the wearing of such a garland 
as unlawful and profane. In this century there 

• is no question but the Christian discipline be- 
gan to relax. To the long peace that the Church 
enjoyed, from the death of Antoninus to the tenth 
year of Sevenis, is to be ascribed the corruption 
that ensued. This corruption we find to have spread 
nqiidly ; for the same Tertullian was enabled to 
furnish us with the extraordinary instance of manu- 
facturers of idols being admitted into the ecclesias- 
tical order. Many'^corruptions are also noticed in 
this century by other writers. C^'prian complained 
of them as they existed in the middle, and £use- 
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bius as they existed at the end of it ; and botli at- 
tributed it to the peace, or to the ease and plent}', 
which the Christians had enjoyed* The latter gives 
us a melancholy account of their change. They 
had begun to live in fine houses, and to indulge in 
luxuries. But, above all, they had begun to be en- 
vious, and quarrelsome, and to dissemble, and to 
cheat, and to falsify their word, — so that they lost 
the character which Pliny, an adversary to their re- 
ligion, had been obliged to give of tliem, and which 
they had retained for more than a century, as appears 
by their own writers. 

That there were Christian soldiers in this more 
corrupt century of the Church, it is impossible to 
deny : for such frequent mention is made of them 
in the histories, which relate to this period, that we 
cannot refuse our assent to one or other of the pro- 
positions, either that there were men in the armies 
who called themselves Christians, or that there were 
men in them who had that name given them by 
others. That they were Christians, however, is 
another question. They were probably such Chris-^ 
tians as Dion mentioned to have been among the 
life-guards of Dioclesian and Maximian, and of 
Constantius. and Maximus, of whom Maximilian 
observed, ^^ These men may know best what it is 
expedient for them to do ;(b\it I am a Christian, 
and therefore I cannot £ght."j.> Indeed that real 
Christians could have been found in the army in this 
century is impossible ; for the military oath, which 
was full of idolatry, and the adoration of the stand- 
ards, and the performance of sacrifice, still con- 
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tinued as services* not to be dispensed with by the 
soldiery. No one therefore can believe that men 
in the full practice of Pagan idolatry, as every le- 
gionary soldier must then have been, were real 
Christians, merely because it is recorded in history 
that men, calling themselves Christians, were found 
in the army in those times. On the other hand, if 
any soldiers professed Christianity at this period, 
or are related by authors to have professed it, and 
yet to have remained soldiers, it may be directly 
pronounced, that they could only have been nominal 
or corrupted Christians. 

That Christianity was more degenerate in the 
fourth than in the third century (which is the next 
position) we have iadubitable proof. One of the 
first facts which strike us, is an extraordinary one 
related by Lactantius in his '^ Death of the perse*- 
secuted," namely, that there were Christians at this 
time who, having probably a superstitious belief 
that the sign of the cross would be a preventive of 
pollution, were present and even assisted at some of 
the Heathen sacrifices. But it is not necessary to 
detail these or other particulars. Almost every 
body knows that more evils sprung up to the Church 
in this century than in any other ; some of which 
remain at the present day. Indeed the corruption 
of Christianity was fixed as it were by law in the 
age now mentioned. Constantine, on his conver- 

* The military oath wm not altered for Christians till the next 
century, when they were allowed to swear ** by God, by Christ, and 
by the Holy Spirit, and by tlie Majesty of the Emperor, which, 
next to God, is to be loved and honouisd by niankmd.*' 
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sion, introduced many of the Pagan ceremonies and 
superstitions, in which he had been brought up, into 
the Christian religion. The Chtistians, rejoiced at 
seeing an emperor of their own persuasion, under 
whom they had hopes of restoration to equal pri^- 
leges with others, and of freedom from persecution, 
submitted, in order to please or flatter him, to his 
idolatrous customs and opinions, — ^thus sacrificing 
their consciences to their ease and safety. Many, (hi 
the other hand, who had always been Heathens, pro- 
fessed themselves Christians at once, out of compli- 
ment to their emperor, and without any real conver- 
sion of the heart. Thus there was a mixture of 
Christiamt^ and Paganism in tlte Church, which 
had ^vep been kno^ hfSta^ Constantine, too, 
retained d^1lnplieKni'ale«« Eternity, Divim- 
X^j and ^ontifiBX Mazinnu, u they had been given 
to his predecessors* After his death he was con- 
sidered also as a god. And, if Philostorgius is to 
be believed, the Christians, for so he calls them, 
prayed to and worshipped lum as such. 

Now in this century, when the corruption of the 
Church may be considered to have been fixed, we 
scarcely find any mention of Christian soldiers, or 
we find the distinction between them and others gra- 
dually passing away. The truth is, that when tlic 
Christians of this age had submitted to certain in- 
novations upon their religion, they were in a (it state 
to go greater lengths ; and so it happened ; for as 
Heathens, who professed to be Christians out of 
compliment to their emperor, had no objection to 
the military service^ — so Chnstians, who had sub- 
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nitted to Heathenism on the same principle, relaxed 
in their scruples concerning it. The latter, too, 
were influenced by the examjJe of the former. 
Hence the unlawfulness of fighting began to be given 
up. We find, however, that here and there an an- 
cient Father still retained it as a religious tenet ; but 
these dropping off one after another, it ceased at 
length to be a doctrine of the Church. 

Having now traced the practice of the Christians 
down to the fourth century, as far as the profession 
of arms is concerned, I shall state in few words the 
manner in whic^the Quakers make this pracdce 
support the meamig'Of the 
which they produc^in favour o 

The Quaker 
the Christ! a 
we have already^ 
tation as they thei 
question. 

Now thty sa}', first, that li 
or expressions in the origin; 
Evangelists or Aposdes, which might throw light 
upon the meaning of these or other passages on the 
same subject, but which words and expressions were 
not in the copies which came after, then many of 
those, who lived in the first and second centuries, 
had advantages with respect to knowledge on this 
subject, which their successors had not, inasmuch as 
the former were soon afterwards lost. 

They say, secondly, that if there was any thing in 
tradition, which mi^t help to explain these passa- 
ges more satisfactorily, those of the first and second 
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centuries had advantages, again, because they lived 
nearer to these traditions, or to the time when they 
were more pure, than those Christians, who suc- 
ceeded them. 

They say, thirdly, that if primitive practice be to 
tx considered as the best interpreter of the passages 
in question, then those of the first and second centu- 
ries had their advantages, again, because many of 
them lived in the times of the Evangelits and Apos- 
des, and all of them nearer to those, who succeeded 
the Evangelists and Aposdes, than those in the 
subsequent ages of the Christiai 

But ^H^ect inference, diej^onceive, is to be 
drawj^^^B^se premises ^^Kiely, that the opi- 
Uved iaj^^H^nd second cen- 




ind second centuries of the 
Church, when'flft-istianity was purest, there were 
no Christian soldiers ; but as in the fourth century, 
when it became corrupt. Christians had lost their 
objections to a military life ; they conceive the opi- 
nions of the former to be more correct than those of 
the latter, because the opimons of real Christians, 
willing to make any sacrifice for their religion, must 
be always leas biassed and more pure dian those of 
pcrsoiis calling themselves Christians, but yet sub- 
mitting to the idolatrous and etiier corrupt practices 
of the world. 

And as they conceive this, to be true of the opi- 
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nions of the second century, when compared with 
those of the fourth, so they conceive it to be true of 
the opinions of the second, when compared with 
those of the modems uppn this subject ; because, 
whatever our progress in Christianity may be, seeing 
that it is not equal to that of the first Christians, it 
is certain, besides the distance of time, that we have 
prejudices arising from the practice of fourteen cen- 
turies, during all which tidfeiil^lias been held out, 
except by a few individuals, as lawful for Chris- 
tians to fight. 




Refltctiona of the 
Case of a Supe\ 
reside in the pi ,^__„ 
carried on by men noTarger ^Ij^fhe race 
— his inquiry as to the origin offftsewars — their 
duration — and other circumstances — supposed an- 
swers to these questions — new arguments from 
this supposed conversation against war. 

I HAVE now stated the principal arguments, by 
which the Quakers are induced to believe it to be a 
doctrine of Christianity that men shoxild abstain 
from war; and I intended to close the subjecf in the 
last section. But when I consider the frequency of 
modem wars,— -when I consider that they are scarce- 
ly over before others rise up in their place ; — ^when 
I consider, again, that they come like the common 
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feeling a 
We 




diseases, which belong to our infirm nature, and 
that they are considered by men nearly in a similar 
light, — I shoxild feel myself criminal, if I were 
not to avail myself of the privilege of an author to 
add a few observations of my own upon this sub- 
ject. 

Living as we do in an almost inaccessible island, 
and having therefore more than ordinary means of 
security td our property and our persons from hos- 
tile invasion, we do not seem to be sufficiently 
grateful to the Divine Being for the blessings we 
enjoy. We do not seem to make a right use of 
our benefits by contemplating the situation, and by 

Ler anxiety for the happiness, of others, 
make no proper estimates of the mise- 

principally in abridge- 
But if we were to 
1 of our towns and vil- 
Ts, or in the personal 
sufferings of fi3|Rive misery and want, we should 
be apt to put a greater value than we do upon the 
blessings of peace. And we should be apt to con- 
sider the connection between war and misery, and 
between war and moral evil, in a light so much 
stronger than we do at present, that we might even 
suppose the precepts of Jesus Christ to be deficient, 
unless they were made to extend to wars as wett 
as to private injuries. 

I wonder what a Superior Being, living in the 
nearest planet to our earth, and seeing us of the size 
of ants, would say^ if he were enabled to get any in- 
sight into the nature of modem wars. 
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It must certainly strike him, if he were to see a 
number of such diminutive persons chasing one 
another in bodies over different parts of the hills 
and valleys of the earth, and following each other in 
little nut'shells as it were upon the ocean, as a very 
extraordinary sight, and as mysterious, and hard 
to be explained. He might at first consider them 
aa occupied in a game of play, or as migrating for 
more food, or for a better climate. But when he 
saw them stop and fight, and destroy one another, 
and was assured that they were actually engaged in 
the solemn game of death, and this at such a dis- 
tance from their own homes, he wotdd wonder 
at the causes of these movements, and' the reason 
of this destrucUon; and, not knowing that they 
possessed rational fkcultl^jdbe would probably con- 
sider them as animals deatmed by ni^re to live 
upon one another. 

I think the first question he would ask would be, 
Andfromwhencedothesefi^itingscome? It would 
be repUed, of course., that they came from their 
lusts ; — that these beings, though diminutive in their 
appearance, were men ; — that they had pride and 
ambition ; — that they had envy and jealousy ; — that 
they indulged also hatred, and malice, and avarice, 
and anger ; — and that on account of some or other 
of these causes they quarrelled and fought with one 
another. 

Well: — but the Superior Being would say, Is 
there no one on the earth, which I see below me, to 
advise them to conduct themselves better ; or are 
the passions you ^ak of eternally predominant and 
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never to be subdued? The reply would of course 
be, that in these litde beings, called men, there had 
been implanted the faculty of reaeon, by the use of 
which they must know that their conduct was ex- 
ceptionable, but that in these cases they seldom 
minded it. It would also be added in I'eply, that 
tfiey had a religion, which was not only designed 
by a Spirit from heaven, who had once li\-ed amongst 
them, but had been pronounced by him, as effica- 
cious to the end proposed ; that one of the great 
objects ofthisreligionwasadue subjugation of their 
passions; and this was so much insisted upon, that 
no one of them was considered to have received 
this reU^on truly unless his passions were subdued. 
But here the Superior Being would inquire, whe- 
^ler they acknowledged the rcli^on spoken of, and 
the autho^^ fnaa whence it came. To which it 
would of course be replied, diat they were so tena- 
cious of it, notwithstanding their indulgence of their 
passions, and their destruction of one another, that 
you could not oiFend them more grievously than by 
telling them that they- did not belong to the religion 
they professed- 
It is not difficult to foresee what other questions 
this Superior Being would ask ; and probably the 
first of these would be, the duration of the lives of 
. these litde beings, and the length and frequency of 
their wars. It would be replied to these, that their 
lives were .nit as a vapour, which appeareth for a 
little time and then vanisheth away, and that a quar- 
ter and sometimes half of their time on earth was 
spent in these destructive pursuits. Their Superior 
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Being 'would unqueationably be grieved at this ac- 
count, because he would feel chat they really frus- 
trated their own happiness, or that they lost by dieir 
own fiiult a considerable portionof the enjoytnentof 
their lives. 

In this impatience and anxiety for their future 
comfort he would probably ask, again, if they had 
■ny notion of any generous end, for which they 
were bom ; for it is impossible they could suppose 
that they came into the world to destroy one ano- 
ther. It would be repliecl, that they could not be 
ignorant of the true object or end ; for the same 
religion, in which they believed, and which was said 
befcure to have been given them by a Spirit sent 
from heaven, inculcated, that they were sent there 
oa a life of tri^, and that in a fiiture existence they 
were to give an account of their conduct, and were 
to be rewarded or punished accordingly. The same 
religi«i, it would be replied also, inculcated, not- 
withstanding their fightings, the utmost benevolence 
from one towards another. It wished so much 
every one of them to live peaceably, that it enjoined 
it as a duty rather to put up with an injury than to 
resent it; and it carried its benevolence so far, that 
it made no distinction between others of the same 
species, who spoke a difTcrent language, or lived in 
other districts or parts of the same world. 

But here the Superior Being would interrupt. 
What! he would say, Are they not to resent inju- 
ries, and yet do they go to war? And are they not 
afraid of hghting in this manner, when they are to 
give an account of their condda in a future state ? 
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It would be replied, No. They have their philo- 
sophers among them ; and most of these have deter- 
mined, that in this particular case responsibility lies 
at the door of those who employ them. But, not- 
withstanding this, there are others living among 
them, who think otherwise. These are of opinion, 
that they, who employ them, cannot take the re- 
sponsibility upon themselves without taking it from 
those, whom they thus employ. But the religion 
of the Great Spirit no where says, that any consti- 
tuted authorities among them can take away the 
responsibility of individual creatures ; but on the 
other hand, in the most positive terms, that every 
individual creature is responsible wholly for him- 
self. And this religion does not g^ve any creature 
an exemption on account of any force, which may 
be used against him ; because no one, according to 
its precepts, is to do evil, not even that good may 
come. But if he be persecuted, he is to adhere to 
that which is right, and to expect his reward in the 
other state. The impossibility, therefore, of break- 
ing or dissolving individual responsibility, in the 
case of immoral action, is an argument to many of 
the imlawfulness of these wars. And they, who 
reason in this manner, think they have reasoned 
right, when they consider, besides, that if any of 
the beings in question were to kill one of his usually 
reputed enemies in the time of peace, he would suf- 
fer death for it, and be considered as accountable 
also for his crime in a future state. They cannot 
see, therefore, how any constituted authorities 
among them can alter the nature of things, or how 
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these beings can kill others in time of war without 
the imputation of a crime, whom they could not 
kill without such an imputation in time of peace. 
They see in the Book of the Great Spirit no dispen- 
sation given to societies to alter the nature of actions 
which it has pronounced to be crimes. 

But the Superior Being would say, Is it really 
defined, and is it defined clearly in the Great Book 
of the Spirit, that if one of them should kill another 
he is guilty of a crime? It would be replied, — ^not 
only of a crime, but of the greatest of all crimes ; 
and that no dispensation is given to any of them to 
commit it in any case. And it would be observed, 
further, that there are other crimes, which these 
fightings generally include, which are equally spe- 
cified and forbidden in the Great Book, but which 
they think it proper to sanction in the present case. 
Thus all kinds of treachery and deceit are consi- 
dered to be allowable ; for a very accient philoso- 
pher among them has left a maxim upon record, and 
it has not yet been beaten out of their heads, not- 
withstanding the precepts of the Great Book, in 
nearly the following words : " Who thinks of requir- 
ing open courage of an enemy, or that treachery is 
not equally aHowable in war ?"* 

Strange ! the Superior Being would reply. The} 
seem to me to be reversing the order of their na- 
ture, and the end of their existence. But how do 
they justify themselves on these occasions ? It would 
be answered, — they not only justify themselves, hut 

* Dolus an virtus quis in hoste requii-at - 

VOL. III. a 
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ihey even go so far as to call these fightings ho- 
nourable. The greater the treachery, if it succeed, 
and the greater the number of these beings killed, 
the more glorious is the action esteemed. 

Still more strange ! the Superior Being would 
reply. And is it possible, he would add, that they 
enter into this profession with a belief that they are 
entering into an honourable employ? Some of them, 
it would be replied, consider it as a genteel employ ; 
and hence they engage in it. Others, of a lazy dis- 
position, prefer it to any other* Others are decoyed 
into it by treachery in various ways* There are 
also strong drinks which they are fond of ; and if 
they are prevailed upon to take these to excess they 
lose their reason, and then they are obliged to sub- 
mit to the engagements, which they had made in a 
state of intoxication. It must be owned, too, that 
when these wars begin, the trades of many of these 
little beings ai*e stopped ; so that, to get a temporary 
livelihood, they go out and fight. Nor must it be 
concealed, that many are forced to go, both against 
their judgment and against their will. 

The Superior Being, hurt at these vai*ious ac- 
counts, would probably ask, And what then does 
the community get by these wars, as a counterba- 
lance for the loss of* so much happiness, and the 
production of so much evil ? It would be replied, — 
nothing. The community is generally worse off at 
the end of these wars than when it began to contend. 
But here the Superior Being would wish to hear no 
more of the system. He would suddenly turn away 
his face, and retire into one of the deep valleys of 
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his planet, either with exclamations against the folly, 
or with emotions of pity for the situation, or with 
expressions of disgust at the wickedness, for these 
little creatures. 



« O for a lodge m some vast wilderness. 

Some boundless contiguity of shade. 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit. 

Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

Might never reach me more ! My ear is pain'd. 

My soul is sick with every day's report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth if fili'd— 

X«ands, intersected by a narrow frith. 

Abhor each other. Mountains interpos'd 

Make enemies of nations, who had else, 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.—* 

Thus man devotes his brother and destroys— 

Then what is man ? And what man, seeing this. 

And having human feelings, does not blush. 

And hang his head^ to think himself a man ?" 

COWPKB,. 
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SUCTION VI. 



Subject further examined — Sad conceptions of those, 
relative to the Divine Being and the nature of the 
Gospel, who plead for the necessity of war-— war 
necessary, where statesmen pursue the policy of 
the world— nature and tendency of this policy— 
hut not necessary, where they pursue the policy of 
the Gospel~-nature and tendency of this policy— 
this tendency further confirmed by a supposed 
case of a few ^aiers becoming- the governors of 
the vjorld. 

It is now an old maxim, and time with all its 
improvements, has not worn it away, that wars are 
necessary in the present constitution of the world* 
It has not even been obliterated, that they are neces- 
sary in order to sweep off mankind on account of 
the narrow boundaries of the earth. But they, who 
make use of this argument, must be aware that, in 
espousing it, they declare no less than that God, in 
the formation of his sj'stem, had only half calcu- 
lated or half provided for its continuance ; and that 
ihcy cliarge him with a worse cruelty than is re- 
corded of the worst of men : because, if be told men 
to increase and multiply, and gave them passions 
accordingly, it would appear as if he had created 
them only to enjoy an eternal feast in the sight of 
their destruction. Nor do diey make him a moral 
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governor of the world, if he allows men to butcher 
one another without an individual provocation or 
offence. 

Neither do persons arguing for the necessity of 
trars do less than set themselves above the prophe- 
cies or oracles of God, which declare that such war- 
fare shall some time or other cease. 

Neither do they, when they consider wars as ne- 
cessary^ and as never to be done away, on account 
of the wicked passions of men, do less than speak 
blasphemy against the Gospel of Jesus Christ ; be- 
cause they proclaim it to be inadequate to the end 
proposed. 

For the proper subjugation of these, among other 
purposes, it was, that the Gospel was promulgated. 
If it be thought a miracle that the passions of men 
should be subdued, it is still a miracle, which Chris- 
tianity professes to work ;— which it has worked 
since the hour of its institution ; < ■ which it has 
worked in men, who have placed their highest re- 
putation in martial glory; — and which it continues 
to work at the present day. Those, therefore, who 
promote wars, and excite the passions of men for 
this purpose, attempt to undo what it is the object 
of Christianity to do, and to stop the benign influ- 
ence of the Gospel in the hearts of men. 

That wars are necessary, or rather that they will 
be begun and continued, I do not mean to deny, 
while statesmen pursue the wisdom or policy of the 
world. 

What this wisdom or policy is, it will not be dif- 
ficult to trace,— And, first, when any matter is in 

o 2 
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dispute among the rulers of nations, is it not a 
maxim that a high tone is desirable in the settle- 
ment of it, in order that the parties may seem to 
betray neither fear nor weakness, and that they may 
not be thought to lose any of their dignity or spi- 
rit ? Now, as the human passions are constituted^ 
except they have been previously brought under due 
regulation by Christianity, what is more likely than 
that a high tone of language on one side should be- 
get a similar tone on the other; or that spirit, once 
manifested, should produce spirit in return ; and 
that each should fly off as it were at a greater dis- 
tance from accommodation than before, and that 
when once exasperation has begun it should increase? 
Now what is the chance, if such policy be resorted 
to on such occasions, of the preservation of peace 
iiCtween them ? 

And, secondly, is it not also a received maxim, 
that in controversies of this sort, a nadon even dur- 
ing the discussion should arm itself, in order that 
it may show itself prepared ? But if any one nation 
arms during the discussion, — ^if it fits out armies or 
fleets of obser\'ation, with a view of deterring or of 
being ready, in case of necessity, of striking, as it 
is called, the first blow, what is more probable 
than that the other will arm also, and that it will fit 
' out its own armies and fle^|i4rfKk€wise ? But when 
both are thus armed, pride and spirit will scarcely 
sufler them to relax; -and whiit is then more proba- 
ble than that they will begin to fight f 

And, thirdly, is it not a maxim also, that even 
during the attempt to terminate the dispute the pub- 

Ik 
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lie mind should be prepared ? Are not the puUic 
papers let loose, to excite and pi-opag-.tte a (lame i 
Are not the deedi of our ancestors ushered into our 
ears, to produce a martial spirit? But if the nation- 
al temper be roused on both sides, and if prepara- 
tions are carrying on at the same time with the ut- 
most vigour,— where, again, is the hope of the pre- 
vention of war between them ! 

And, fourthly, after hostilities have commenced, 
is it not a maxim also to perpetuate the enmitj-, 
wluch has been thus begun, and to give it a deeper 
root, and even to make it perpetual ijy connecting 
it with religion ? Thus, flag-stalfs aii: exhibited 
upon steeples, bells are rung to announce victories, 
Said sermons are preached as occasions arise-, as if 
the places allotted for Cliristian worship were the 
most proper from whence to issue the news of hu- 
mau suffering, or to excite the passions of men for 
the destruction of one another. Nor is this all. 
The very colours of the armies are consecrated. I 
do not mean to say, that, like the banners in the 
pnetorian tents, they are actually worshipped, but 
that an attempt is made to render them hul}' in the 
eyes of those who are present. An attempt is made, 
wonderful to relate, to incorporate war into the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ, and to perpetuate eimiiiy on 
the foundation of his Gospel ! 

Now this is the policy of the world ; and can it 
be seriously imagined, that such a system as this 
can ever lead to peace ? For while discussions re- 
lative to matters of national dispute are carried on 
in a high tone, because a more humble tone would 
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betray weakness or fear ;— while, again, during tlie 
discussion, preparations for war are going on, be- 
cause the appearance of being prepared would give 
the idea of determined resolution and of more than 
ordinary strength ; — while, again, during the same 
discussion, the national spirit is awakened and in- 
flamed; — and while, again, when hostilities have 
commenced, measures are resorted to, to perpetu- 
* ate a national enmity, so that the parties consider 
themselves as natural enemies even in the succeed- 
ing peace — what hope is there of the extermination 
of war on earch ? 

But let us now look at the opposite policy, which 
is that of the Gospel. Now this policy would con- 
sist in the practice of meekness, moderation, love, 
patience, and forbearance, with a strict regard to 
justice, so that no advantages might be taken on 
either side. But if these p^rinciples, all of which 
are preventive of irritation, were to be displayed in 
our negotiations abroad in the case of any matter iti 
dispute, — ^">vould they not annihilate the necessity of 
wars ? For what is the natural tendency of such 
principles ? What is their tendency, for instance, in 
private life ? And who are the negotiators on these 
occasions but men? Which kind of conduct is most 
likely to disarm an opponent, — ^thatof him, who 
holds up his arm to strike, if his ppponent should 
not comply with his terms ; or of him, who argues 
jusdy, Vf ho manifests a temper of love and forbear- 
ance, and who professes that he will rather suffer 
than resist, and that he will do every thing sooner 
than that the affair shall not be amicably settled ? 
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Hie apostle Paul, who knew well the human heart, 
says, ^^ If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head ;'' 
that is, thou shalt cause him by thy amiable conduct 
to experience burning feelings within himself, which, 
while they torment him with the wickedness of his 
own conduct, shall make him esteem thee, and bring 
him over to thy side* Thus thou shalt overcome 
his evil by thy good ; or, in other words, as fire 
melts the hardest metals, so thy kindness shall melt 
his anger. Thus Pamell : 

" So artists melt the sullen ore of lead, 
By heaping coals of fire upon its head. 
Touched by the warmth, the metal learns to glow. 
And pUT« from dztMS the silver runs below.'* 

Tlus policy, agdn, would consist of the practical 
dut^ of attempting to tranquilize the minds of the 
people while the discussion was going on ; of ex- 
horting them to await the event with-composure ; 
of declaring against the folly and wickedness of 
wars, as if peace only could be the result ; of ab- 
staining from all hostile preparations, and indeed 
from all appearance of violence. Now what influ- 
ence would such a conduct have, again, but particu- 
larly when known to the opposite party? If the op- 
posite party were to see those alluded to keeping 
down the passions of their people, would they in- 
flame the passions of their own? If they were to be 
convinced that these were making no preparations 
for war, would they put themselves to the expense 
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of arming ? Can we see any other termination of 
such a contest than the continuance of peace? 

That the policy of the Gospel, if acted upon by 
statesmen, would render wars unnecessary, we may 
infer from supposed cases. And, first, I would 
ask this simple question ; — whether, if all the world 
were Quakers, there would be any more wars? I 
am sure the reply would be. No. But why not ? 
Because nations, consisting of such individuals, it 
would be replied, would discuss matters in dispute 
between them with moderation, with temper, and 
with forbearance. They would never make aiqr 
threats. They would never arm ; and consequently 
they would never fight. It would be owing then to 
these principles, <Mr, in other Words, to the adoption 
of the policy of the Gospel in preference of the po- 
licy of the world, that if the globe were to be peo- 
pled by this Society there would be no wars. Now 
I would ask, what are Quakers but men ; and might 
not all, if they would suffer themselves to be cast in 
the same mould as the Quakers, come out of it of 
the same form and character ? 

But I will go still further. I will suppose that 
any one of the four quarters of the world, havmg 
been previousty divided into three parts, was go- 
verned only by three Quakers, and that these had 
the same authority over their subjects as their re- 
spec^ve sovereigns have at present: and I will 
maintain that there would never be upon this quar- 
ter of the world, during their respective adminis- 
■ trations, another war. For, first, many of the causes 
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of war would be cut off. Thus, for instance, there 
would be no disputes about insults offered to flags. 
There would be none, ag^n, about the balance of 
power< In short, it would be laid down as a posi- 
tion, that no one was to do evil that good might 
come. But as, notwithstanding, there might still be 
disputes from other causes, these would be amicably 
settled. For, first, the same Christian disposition 
would be manifested in the discussion, as in the 
former case. And, secondly, if the matter should 
be of -an intricate nature, so that one Quaier- 
govemment could not settle it with another, these 
would refer it, accordmg to their constitution, to a 
third. This would be the " ne plus ultra" of the 
business* Both the discussion and the dispute 
would end here. What a folly, then, to talk of the 
necessity of wars, when, if but three members of ■ 
this Society were to rule a continent, they would 
cease there ! There can be no plea for such lan- 
guage, but the impOsaibility of taming the humao 
passions. But the subjugation of these is the im- 
mediate object of our religion. To confess, there- 
fore, that wars must be, is either to utter a libd 
against Christianity, or to confess that we have not 
yet arrived at the stature of real Christian;. 
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Subject further examined — Case allowed that, if a 
Cabinet of good men had to negociate with a Ca- 
binet of good men, there might be no wars — but 
what would be the issue, if good had to deal ivith 
bad-~Case of American settlers, who adopted the 
policy of the world, and were ahvays at -tvar— 
and of other American settlers, who adopted the 
policy of the Gospel, and were ahvays at peace- 
no case stronger than where civilized men had to 
deal with savage American tribes, 

I BELIEVE it will be allowed, that the Quaker- 
instances mentioned in the last section are in point. 
I am aware, however, it will be said, that dMnigh 
different CabtnetB all having the same Christian dis- 
position would settle their disputes in a friettdly 
manner, how would a Cabinet consisting of apiritu- 
ally-minded men settle with a Cabinet of other men, 
who had not brought their passions under due re- 
gulation, and who, besides, had no nouon of the 
unlawfulness of war i 

I apprehend it will not be denied, that men as 
ferocious as any recorded in history were those, who 
were found in America when that continent was 
^scovered. We hear nothing of Africans, or of 
Asiatics, which would induce us to suppose that 
they were more wild and barbarous than these ; and 
nothing is more true of these, than that they were 
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frequenily concerned in wan. I shall therefore 
take these for an example ; and I shall show by the 
oppoote conduct of two ditferent communities to- 
wirdl them, that it rests with men to live peaceably 
or not, as they cultivate the disposition to do it, or 
as Aey 6>llow the policy of the Gospel in prefer- 
ence of the policy of the world. 

When the English, Dutch, and others, began to 
peo[de America, the)' purchased land of the natives. 
But what dtey went to that continent, notwithstand- 
ing diere were amiable persons among them, and 
frioMls to civil and religious liberty, they vent with 
die notions of woildly policy, and they did not take 
wiA them the Christian wisdom of the unlawfulness 
of war. Tliey acted on the system of preparation* 
because there mig^t be dang;er. They never settled 
widuut palisados and a fort. They kept their 
nig^^ watches, though unmolested. They were, 
in short, in the midst of war, though no injury had 
htca offered them by the natives, atid thou(^ pro- 
fessedly in a state of peace. 

In the peopling of Connecticut, for I must beg^ 
with some one State, it was ordered at an English 
Court " holden at Dorchester on the seventh day of 
June 1636, that every town should keep a watch, 
andte well 'Supplied with ammunition. The con- 
stables were directed to warn the watches in their 
turns, and to make it their care that they should be 
kept according to the direction of the court. They 
were required also to take care that the inhabitants 
were well furnished with arms and ammunition, and 
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kept in a constant state of defence."* As these 
infant settlements, the author observes, ^^ were filled 
and surrounded with numerous savages, the people 
conceived themselves in danger when they li^ 
down, and when they rose up, when they went out, 
and when they came in. Their circumstances were 
such, that it was judged necessary for every man to 
be a soldier." 

I find from this author, looking further into his 
History, that previously to the order of the Court 
of Dorchester, which did nothing more than enjoin 
a more strict execution of the original plan, which 
was that of military preparation and defence, some 
of the settlers had been killed by the natives. The 
provocation, which the natives received, is not men- 
tioned. But it was probably provocation enough to 
savage Indians to see people settle in their coimtry 
with all the signs and symptoms of war* Was such a 
system likely to have any other effect than that of ex- 
citing their jealousy? They could see that these set- 
tlers had at least no objection to the use of arms. They 
could see that these arms could never be intended 
but against other persons, and there were no other 
persons there but themselves. Judging, therefore, 
by outward circumstances, they could draw no in- 
ference of a peaceable disposition in their new neigh- 
bours- War soon followed. The Pequots were 
attacked. Prisoners were made on both sides. The 
Pequots treated those settlers barbarously, who fell 
into their hands,, for they did not see on the capture 

• Trumbull's History of Connecticut, p. 56, 
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of their ovm countrymen any better usage on the 
part of the settlers themselves ; for these settlers, 
again, had not the wisdom to use the policy of the 
Gospel, but preferred the policy of the world. 
** Though the first planters of New England and 
Connecticut," says the same author, " were men 
of eminent piety and strict morals, yet, like other 
good men, they were subject to misconception and 
the influence ' of passion. Their beheading Sa- 
chems, whom they took in war, killing the male 
captives and enslaving the women and children, 
was treating them with a severit)'-, which on the 
benevolent principles of Christianity it will be diffi- 
cult to justify."* 

After this treatment war followed war. And as 
other settlements were made in other States on the 
same principles, war fell to their poition likewise. 
And the whole history of the settlement of Ame- 
rica, where these principles were followed, or wher^ 
the policy of the world was adopted, is full of the 
wars between the settlers and the Indians, which 
have continued more or less, nearly up to the pre- 
sent day. 

But widely different was the situation of the set- 
tlers under William Penn. When he and his Fel- 
low-Quakers went to this continent, they went widi 
principles of Christian wisdom, or they adopted the 
policy of the Gospel instead of the policy of the 
world. They had to deal with the same savage In- 
dians as the other settlers. They had the same fury 

• Trumbull's History of Connecticut, p. 112. 
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to guard against, and were in a situation much more 
exposed to attack, and of course much more crea- 
tive of alarm ; for they had neither sword, nor 
musket, nor palisado, nor fort. They judged it nei- 
ther neceasaiy to watch, nor to be provided with 
ammunition, nor to become soldiers. They spoke 
the language of peace to the natives, and they pnred 
the sincerity of their language by their ctmtinuaiice 
ID a defenceless condition. They held out, also, that 
all wars were unlawful, and that whatever injuries 
were offered them, they would sooner bear diem 
than gratify the principle of revenge. It is quife 
'icedlc39 to go further into the system of this vene- 
rable founder of Pennsylvania. But it maybe th- 
iorvcd, that nu Quaker-iettlers, when known to be 
.;iith, were killed.* And whatever attacks were 
made upon the possessors of lauds in their nei^i* 
bourhood, none were ever made upon thoae, wlw 
sctded on dw lands purchased by WiOiam Penn. 

It may not be improper to observe, furdicrt that 
llie harmouioua intercourse between the Indians and 
I he Quakers continues uninterrupted to the present 
day. In matters ofgreat and public concetTi, of which 
I could mention instances, it has been usual with the 

* " The Indians shot hiiD who had the gati," wyt Stoi; in hia 
Joiitnil ; " »iid when they knew the young man they killed wM a 
tlpaker, they seemed vciy sorry for it. but blamed him forcuryinf 
a gun. For tliey knew thcQiiaken would not fight, ot do thciii»uy 
iiarm, and thereibre by cuiying a gun they took him for an ene- 
my." This instance, which was in after times, confirms still more 
;4rcingly all that has been said on this subject. Q^iaken at this time 
iiccasionally armtd themselves against die wild be«MI of the conn- 
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Indians to send deputies to them for their advice. 
And the former have even been prevailed upon by 
the latter to relinquish wan, which they had it in 
contemplation to undertake. It is usual also for 
some of these to send their children to the Society 
for education. And so great is the influence of the 
Quakers over some of these tribes, that many indi- 
viduals belonging to them, and now living together, 
have been reclaimed from a savage life. These have 
laid aside the toilsome occupations of the chace. 
They raise hotses, cattle, and sheep. "Diey culti- 
vate wheat wid flax. They weave andspin. They 
have houses, bams, and saw-mills among them. 
They have schools also ; and civilization is taking 
place of the grossest barbarism.* 

These facts, when contrasted, speak for them- 
selves. A Cabinet of Quaker-ministers, acting upon 
the policy of the Gospel, has been seated in the heart 
of a savage and warlike nation, and peace has been 
kept with them for ever. A Cabinet of other set- 
tlers, acting on the policy of the world, has been 
seated in the heart of nations of a similar descrip- 
tion, and they have almost always been embroiled in 

* I refer the reader lo an Account, lately published by Phillips 
»nd Fanlon, Geafgeyard, Lombard slreel, of ihe Proceedings of 
two Committee*, ibe one appajnied by ihe Yeariy Meeting of 
Friends of Pennsylvwia, New Jersey, be. and the other by the 
Yearly Meeting held at Saliimore, for ihe promoting the Civiliia. 
tion of the Indian Natives. He will see in thia Account Ibe judi- 
cious, dicinteics'.ed, and truly Christian iiuuincr, in which the Qjia- 
ken have conducted themselves for the attainment of this gtc%t 
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wars« If Christian policy has had its influence on 
Barbarians, it would be libellous to say that it would 
not have itsii&fluence upon diose, who profess to be 
Christians* Let us then, agaun, from the instances 
which, have been now recited^ deprecate the neces- 
sity of wars. Let us not think so meanly of the 
Christian religion as that it does not forbid, nor so 
Vieanly of its power as that it is not able to prevent, 
their- continuance. Let us not think, to the disgrace 
of our rebgion, that the human heart under its in- 
fluence should'be so retrograde, that the expected 
blessing of universal peace should be thought no im- 
provement in our moral condition, or that our fisel- 
ing& under its influence should continue so impure, 
that when it arrives we should regard it not so 
much a blessing as a curse. But let us, on the other 
hand, hope and believe, that as an opposite and 
purer policy is acted upon, it will do goodrto our 
own natures, good to the peace and happiness of the 
>vorid, and honour to the religion of the GospeL 
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SECTION VIII. 



SuijM Jtnailt/ considered~Authers of rvarti ffttie- 
rally justify their own as defenaive~—and state, 
that if any nation were to give up the practice of 
xvar,or to act an the policy of the Gospel, it would 
be overrun by others which acted upon the policy 
of the world — reason to believe that sucfi a nation 
would be held in veneration by ethers, and applied 
to by them for the settlement of their disputes^ 
Sentiments of bishop Butler in a supposed case- 
Case of Antoninus Piiis-~-C'onclusioH. 

Having now said all diat I intended to say on 
the supposed necessity of wars, I shall for a short 
time direct the attention of the reader to two points, 
-^he oaiy two that I purpose to notice on this sub- 
ject. 

It is usually said, first, that the diiferent Powers, 
who go to war, g;ive it out diat their wars are defen- 
sive, or that they justify theinselves on this prin- 
ciple. 

I shall observe in reply to this, that it is frequent- 
ly difficult to determine where actual aggression 
begins. Even old aggressions of long standing have 
their bearings in these disputes. Nor shall we find 
often any clue to a solution of the difficulty in the 
manifestoes of either party ; for each makes his 
own case good in these ; and if we were to decide 
upon die merits of the question by the contents of 
these, we should often eorae to a conclusion, that 
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both the parties were wrong. Thus, for instance, a 
nation may have been guilty of an offence to another. 
So far the cause of the other is a just one* But if 
the other should arm first, and this diuing an at- 
tempt at accommodation, it will be a question whe-^ 
ther it does not forfeit its pretensions to a just case, 
and whether both are not then to be considered as 
aggressors on the occasion. 

When a nation avows its object in a war, and 
changes its object in the course of it, the presump- 
tion is that such a nation has been the aggressor. 
And when any nation goes to war upon no other 
avowed principle than that of the balance of power, 
such a nation, however right according to the policy 
of the world, is an aggressor according to the policy 
of the Gospel, because it proceeds upon the princi- 
ple that it is lawful to do evil that good may come. 
If a nation hires or employs the troops of ano- 
ther to fight for it, though it is not the aggressor in 
any war, yet it has the crime upon its head of making 
those aggressors, whom it employs. There are few 
modem wars, however, which can be called defen- 
sive. A war purely defensive is that, in which the 
inhabitants of a nation remain wholly at home to 
repel the attacks of another, and content themselves 
with sending protection to those setdements, which 
belong to it. But few instances are recorded of 
such wars. 

But if there be often a difficulty in discerning 
between aggressive and defensive wars; and if, 
moreover, there is reason to suppose that most of 
the modem wars are aggressive, or that both parties 
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become aggressors in the course of the dispute ; it 
becomes the rulers of nations to pause, and to exa- 
mine their own consciences with fear and trembling, 
before tbey allow the sword to be drawn, lest a 
dreadful responsibility should fall upon their heads 
fbr all the destruction of happiness, all the havoc 
of life, and all the slaughter of morals, that may 
ensue. 

It is said, secondly, that if any nation were pub- 
licly to determine to relinquish the practice of war, 
•r to act on the policy of the Gospel, it would be 
overrun by other nations, whiclf mig^t act on the 
policy of the world. 

This argument is neither more nor less than that 
of the Pagan Celsus^ who said in the second centu- 
ry, that if the rest of the Roman empire were Chris- 
tians, it would be overrun by the Barbarians. 

In answering this argument we are certainly war- 
ranted in saying, that such a nation would have just 
reason to look up to the Almighty for his support. 
Would he not ultimately protect those, who obeyed 
his laws, and who refused to destroy their fellow- 
creatures f In what page of sacred history do we 
find that the people are to be forsaken, who have 
acted righteously? 

But independently of the protection, which such 
a nation might count upon from the Moral Govern- 
or of the world, let us enquire upon rational princi- 
ples what would be likely to be its fate. 

Armies, we know, are kept up by one nation, 
principally because they are kept up by another. 
And in proportion as one rival-nation adds to its 
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Standing armies, it is thought by the other to be con- 
sistent with the policy of the world to do the same. 
But if one nation were to decline keeping any ar- 
mies at all, where would be the violence to reason 
to suppose, that the other would follow the eiuun- 
ple ? Wlio would not be glad to get rid of the ex- 
pense of keeping them, if they could do it with 
safety ? Nor is it likely that any powerful nation 
professing to relinquish war would experience the 
calamities of it. Its care to avoid provocation would 
be so great, and its language would be so tempe- 
rate, and reasonable, and just, and conciliatory, in 
the case of any dispute which might arise, that it 
could hardly fail of obtaining an accommodation* 
And the probability is, that such a nation would 
grow so high in esteem with other nations, that 
they would have recourse to it in their disputes 
with one another, and would abide by its decision* 
*^ Add the general influence," sajrs the great Bishop 
Butler in his Analogy, ^^ which such a kingdom 
would have over the face of the earth, by way of 
example particularly, and the reverence which would 
be paid to it* It would, plainly, be superior to all 
others, and the world must gradually come imder 
its empire ; not by means of lawless violence, but 
partly by what must be allowed to be just conquest, 
and partly by other kingdoma submitting them- 
selves voluntarily to it throughout a course of ages, 
and claiming its protection one after another, in 
successive exigencies. The head of it would be 
an universal Monarch in another sense than any 
other mortal has yet been; and the Eastern stj'le 
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would be literaUy applicable to him, ** that all 
people, nations, and languages should serve him.^' 
Tifow Bishop Butler supposes this would be the 
effect, where the individuals of a nation were per- 
fecdy virtuous* But I ask much less for my own 
hjrpothesis. I only ask that the ruling members of 
the Cabinet of any great nation (and perhaps these 
would only amoimt to three or four) should consist 
of real Christians, or of such men as would impli- 
citly follow the policy of Gospel ; and I believe the 
result would be as I have described it. 

Nor indeed are we without instances of the kind. 
The goodness of the emperor Antoninus Pius was 
so great, that he was said to have outdone all ex- 
ample. He had no war in the course of a long 
reign of twenty-four years, so that he was com- 
pared to Numa. And nothing is more true, than 
that princes referred their controversies to. his de- 
cision. 

Nor must I forget to bring again to the notice of 
the reader the ijistance, though on a smaller scale, 
of the colonists and descendants of William Penn. 
The Quakers have uniformly conducted themselves 
towards the Indians in such a manner, as to give 
them from their earliest intercourse an exalted idea 
of their character. . And the consequence is, as I 
stated in a prior section, that the former in affairs of 
importance are consulted by the latter at the pre- 
sent day. But why, if the Cabinet of any one 
powerful nation were to act upon the noble princi- 
jde of relinquishing war, should we think the other 
Cabinets so lost to good feelings as not to respect 
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its virtue? Let us instantly abandon this thought ; 
for the supposition of a contrary sentiment would 
make them worse than the savages I have men- 
tioned* 

Let us then cherish the fond hope that human 
animosities are not to be etfemal, and that man is 
not always to be made a tiger to man. Let us hope 
that the Government of some one nation (and when 
we consider the vast power of the British empire, 
the nature of its constitution and religion, and the 
general humanity of its inhabitants, none would be 
l>etter qualified than our own) will set the example 
of the total dereliction of wars. And let us, in aU 
our respective situations, precede the anticipated 
blessing, by holding out the necessity of the sub- 
jugation of the passions, and by inculcating the 
doctrine of universal benevolence to man;-Aso that, 
when wc look upon the beautiful islands, which lie 
scattered as so many ornaments of the ocean, we 
may wish their several inhabitants no greater injuiy 
than the violence of their own waves; or that, 
when we view continents at a distance from us, we 
may consider them as inhabited by our brothers ; or 
that, when we contemplate the ocean itself, which 
may separate them from our sight, we may consider 
it not as separating our love, but as intended by 
Providence to be the means of a quicker intercourse 

for the exchange of reciprocal blessings.^- .^ . ' I [ 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Fourth tenet is an the subject of a Pecuniary Main- 
teitance of a Gospel-Ministry — Example and pre- 
cepts ofjesua Christ — also of Paul and Peter- 
conclusions from these premises — these conclu- 
sions supported by the primitive practice — great 
tenet resuUing from these conclusions and this 
primitive practice is, that the ^aiers hold it un- 
lawful to pay their own ministers, and also others 
of any other denomination, for their Gospel- 
labours. 

The fourth and last tenet of the Society is on the 
subject of the Unlawfulness of a Pecuniary Main- 
tenance of a Gospel- Ministry. 

In expliuning this tenet I am aware that I am 
treading upon delicate ground. The great majority 
of Christiana have determined, that the spiritual 
labourer ib worthy of his hire ; that if men relin- 
quish the usual occupations, by which a livelihood 
is (^stained, in order that they may devote them- 
selves to the service of religion, they are entided to 
a pecuniary m^ntenance ; and if that they produce a 
rich harvest from what they sow, they are of all 
men, considering their usefiilDesa to man to be greater 
in tiuB than in any other service they can render him, 
th£ ntOM worthy of encouragement and support. I 

VOtrt III. 1 J 
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am aware also of the possibility of giving offence to 
some, in the course of the explanation of this tenet. 
To these I can only say, that I have no intention of 
hurting the feelings of any ; that in the Church there 
are those, whom I esteem and love, and whom of all 
others I should be sorry to offend. But it must be 
obviousjto these, and indeed to all, that it is impos- 
sible for me, in writing a history of the manners and 
opinions of the Society, to pass over in silence the 
tenet that is now before me ; and if I notice it, they 
must be sensible that it becomes me to state fiilly 
and fairly all the arguments, which the Quakers give 
for die difference of opinion, which they manifest 
from the rest of their feUow-citizens on this sub- 
ject. 

It does not appear, then, the Quakers say, by any 
records that can be produced, that Jesus Christ ever 
received any payment for the doctrines, which he 
taught ; neither does it appear, as far as his own in- 
structions, which are recorded by the Evangelists, can 
be collected on this subject, that he considered any 
pecuniary stipend as necessary or proper for those, 
who were to assist in the promotion of his religion* 

Jesus Christ, on the erection of his Gospel-minis- 
try, gave rules to his Disciples, how they were to 
conduct themselves in the case before us. He en- 
joined the twelve, before he sent them on this 
errand, as we collect from St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, that " as they had received freely, so they 
were to give freely ; that they were to provide nei- 
ther gold, nor silver, nor brass, in their purses, nor 
scrip nor other things for their journey, for that the 
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workman was worthy of his meat.''* And on their 
return from their mission he asked them, " When 
I sent you without purse, and scrip, aiid shoes, lack- 
ed ye any thing ? And they said. Nothing. Then 
said he unto them. But now he that hath a purse 
let him take it, and likewise his scrip."! 

In a little time afterwards Jesus Christ sent out 
other seventy of his Disciples, to whom he gave- in- 
structions dmilar to the former, that they should not 
take scrip, or clothes, or money with them. But to 
these he said additionally, that " whcresotver they 
■were received they were to eat such things as were 
given them j but where they were not received they 
were to go their way, and say. Even the dust of 
your city, which cleaveth on us, we do wipe off 
against you.":}^ And as on that occasion he com- 
pared the ministers of the Gk>spel to the labourers, 
whom a man sends to the harvest, he told them 
ihey were at liberty to eat what was set before them, 
because the labourer was worthy of his hire. 

This the Quakers conceive to be the substance of 
aQ that Jesus Christ taught upon this subject. They 
go therefore, next, to St. Paul for a further elucida- 
tion of it. 

They are of opinion that St. Paul, in his Epistles 
to Timothy, and to the Corinthians and Galatians,§ 
acknowledges the position, that the spiritual labour- 
er is worthy of his hire. 

The same apostle, however, says, that " if any 

*^att. Xf 8. Luke ix. t I^uke x\i], 35. \ Luke x, 
5 1 Cor. ix. — 1 Tim. v. — Gal. vi. 
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would not work, neither should he eat."* From this 
text they draw t^vo conclusions: first, that when 
ministers of the Gospel are idle, they are not enti- 
tled to bodily sustenance : and, secondly, that those 
only, who receive them, are expected to support 
them. The same apostle says, also, ^^ Let him that 
is taught in the Word communicate unto him that 
teacheth in all good things ;"f but he no where says, 
" to him that teacheth not." 

But though men, who faithfully spend their time 
in preaching the Gospel, are entitled to bodily main- 
tenance from those, who receive them, yet St. Paul, 
the Quakers say, as far as his own practice was con- 
cerned, thought it more consistent with the spirit of 
Christianity, and less detrimental to its interests, to 
support himself by the labour of his own hands, thap 
to be supported by that of others. And he advises 
others to do the same, and not to make their {»«acli- 
ing chargeable, " not because," says he, " we have 
not power, but to make ourselves an ensample to 
you to follow us." :}: 

This power the Quakers consider ministers of the 
Gospel to abuse, who make their preaching chargea- 
ble, if by any means they can support themselves ; for 
St. Paul says, further, "What is my reward, then? 
Verily, that when I preach the Gospel I may make 
the Gospel of Christ without charge, that I abuse 
not my power in the Gospel.$ Thus the apostle, 
they conceive, looks up to God, and not to men, for 
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the reward of his spiritual labours. And the same 
apostle makes it a characteristic of the false teachers^ 
that they make a merchandize of their hearers.* 

It is objected to the Society on this occasion, that 
St. Paul received relief from the brethren of Phi- 
lippi as well as from others, when he did not preach. 
But their reply is, that this relief consisted of volun- 
tary and affectionate presents sent to him, when in 
circumstances of distress. In this case the apostle 
states that he never desired these gifts, but that it 
was pleasant to him to see his religious instruction 
produce a benevolence of disposition, that would 
abound to their own account*! 
- St. Peter is the only other person who is men- 
tioned in the New Testament, as speaking on this 
subject. Writing to those, who had been called to 
the spiritual oversight of the churches, he advises 
as follows : " Feed the flock of God which is among 
you, taking the A^versight thereof not by constraint, 
but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready 
mind ; neither as being lords over God's heritage, 
but being examples to the flock > and when the chief 
Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of 
l^ry that fadeth not away.":|: Upon these words 
the members of this Society make three observa- 
tions :— -that ministers should not make a gain of 
the Gospel ; that they should look to God for their 
reward, and not to men ; — ^and that St. Peter him- 
self must have preached, like St. Paul, without fee 

• 2 Pctcf «, 3. t Ptilipp. iv, 17. i 1 Peter v, 2. 
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or reward, or he could not consistently have recom- 
mended such a practice to others. 

They come, therefore, from the example and pre- 
cepts of Jesus Christ, and of the apostles Paul and 
Peter, to the following conclusions on this subject: 
First, that God raises up his own ministers. Se- 
condly, that these are to dispense his Gospel freely. 
Thirdly, that they are to take, wherever they are 
received, such things as are given them, (which 
things they deserve while in the exercise of their 
calling as much as the labourer his hire) but that no 
bargains are to be made about religion ; that they 
are not to compel men to give, neither are they to 
take away any thing from those, who are unwilling 
to receive them ; but, in this case, to go their ways, 
and shake the dust from their feet against them ; 
or, in other words, to declare that they have done 
their oivn duty in going to them with the word of 
God, and that the fault lies with them in refusing to 
hear it. Neither when they return from their mis- 
sions, or are idle at home, are they to receive any 
thing, but to use their own scrips, and purses, and 
clothes. And, fourthly, that though it be lawful 
for them to receive such sustenance, under such 
limitations, during the exercise of their ministry, it 
would be more consistent with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, if they would give their spiritual labours 
freely, and look up to God for their reward ; — thus 
avoiding the character of false teachers, and the im- 
putation of an abuse of their power in the Gospel. 

Now these conclusions, the Quakers s^y, seem to 
have been sanctioned in a great measure by the pri- 
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mitive practice for the three first centuries of the 
Church, or till the darkness of Apostasy began to 
overwhelm the religious world. 

In the very early times of the Gospel, many Chris- 
tians, both at Jerusalem and Alexandria in Egypt, 
sold their possessions and lived together on the pro- 
duce of their common stock. Others, in Antioch, 
Galatia, and Pontus, retained their estates in their 
possession, but established a fund, consisting of 
weekly or monthly offerings, for the support of the 
Church. This fund continued in after times : but 
it was principally for the relief of poor and distress- 
ed Saints, in which the ministers of the Gospel, if 
in tliat situation, might also share. TertuUian, in 
speaking of such funds, gives the following account : 
*' Whatsoever we have," says he, " in the treasury 
of our churches, is not raised by taxation, as though 
we put men to ransom their religion, but every man 
once a month, or when it pleaseth him, bestoweth 
what he thinks proper, but not except he be willing. 
For no man is compelled, but left free to his own 
discretion. And that, which is thus given, is not 
bestowed in vanity, but in relieving the poor, and 
upon children destitute of parents, and in the main- 
tenance of aged and feeble persons, and of men 
wrecked by sea, and of such as have been condemned 
to metallic mines, or have been banished to islands, 
or have been cast into prison professing the Chris- 
tian faith." 

In process of time, towards the close of the third 
century, some lands began to be given to the Church. 
The revenue from these was thrown into the genejral 
treasury or fund, and was distributed, as other of- 
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feringa were, by the deaconii and elders ; but neither 
bishops nor ministers of the Gospel were allowed to 
have any concern with it. It appears from Origen, 
Cyprian, Urban, Prosper, and others, that if in those 
times such ministers were able to support them- 
selves, they were to have nothing from this fund. 
The fund was not for the benefit of any particular 
person. But if such ministers stood in need of sus- 
tenance, they might receive from it; but they were 
to be satisfied with simple diet, and necessary ap- 
parel. And so sacred was this fund held to the 
purposes of its institution, that the first Christian 
emperors, who did aa the bishops advised them, had 
no recourse to it, but supplied the wants of minis- 
ters »f the Gospel from their own revenues, as Eu- 
sebius, Theodoret, and Sozomen relate. 

The Council of Antioch, in the year 340, finding 
fault with the deacons relative to the management 
of the funds of the churches, ordained that the 
bishops might distribute them, but that they should 
take no part of them to themselves, or for the use 
of the priests and brethren, who lived with them, 
unless necessity required it ; using the words of the 
apostle, " Having food and raiment, be therewith 
content." 

In looking at other instances, cited by the Qua- 
kers, I shall mention one, which throws light for a 
few years further upon this subject. In the year 
359, Constantius the emperor, having sunmioned a 
general council of bishops to Ariminum in Italy, 
and provided for their subsistence there, the British 
and French bishops, judging it not decent to live on 
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the public, chose rather to live at their own expense. 
Three only out of Britain, compelled by want, but 
yet refusing assistance offered to them by the rest, 
accepted the emperor's provision, judging it more 
proper to subsist by public than by private support. 
This delicate conduct of the bishops is brought to 
show, that where ministers of the Gospel had the 
power of maintaining themselves, they had no notion 
q£ looking up to the public. In short, in those 
early times, ministers were maintained only where 
their necessities required it, and this out of the fund 
of the poor. They, who took from this fund, had 
the particular appellation given them of ^^ Sportu- 
larii," or ^^Basket-clerks," because, according to 
Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian, and others, they had 
their portion of sustenance given them in baskets. 
These portions consisted but of a small pittance 
jsufficient only for their livelihood, and were given 
them on the principle laid down by St. Matthew, 
that the ministers of Jesus Christ were to eat and 
drink only such things as were set before them. 

In process of time new doctrines were advanced 
relative to the maintenance of the ministry, which 
will be hereafter explained. But as these were the 
inventions of men, and introduced during the Apos- 
tasy, the members of this Society see no reason 
why they should look up to these in preference to 
those of Jesus Christ, and of the Apostles, and of 
the practice of Christians in the purest ages of the 
Church* They believe, on the other hand, that the 
latter only are to be relied upon as the true doc- 
trines* These w^re founded in divine wisdom on 
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the erection of the Gospel-ministry, and were un- 
mixed with the inventions of men. They were 
founded on the genius and spirit of Christianity, 
and hot on the genius or spirit of the world. The 
•Quakers, therefore, looking up to these as to the 
surer foundation, have adopted the following tenets 
on this subject: 

They believe, first, that it would be inconsist- 
ent in them as Christians to make a pecuniary pay- 
ment to their own ministers for their Gospel-labours. 
And they regulate their practice accordingly upon 
this principle. . No one is ever paid by them for 
Ae performance of any office in the Church. If a 
minister lives at home and attends the meeting, to 
which he belongs, he supports himself, as St. Paul 
did, by his own trade. If he goes on the ministry 
to other meetings, he is received by the members 
of the Society as he travels along, and he finds meat 
and drink at the houses of these. His travelling 
expenses also are generally defrayed in this parti- 
cular case. But he receives no reward, or fixed or 
permanent stipend, for his services on these or on 
any other such occasions. 

And as the Quakers cannot pay their own niinis- 
ters, so it is a tenet with them that they cannot pay 
those of other denominations for their Gospel la- 
bours, upon the same principles ; that is, they be- 
lieve that all ministers of every description ought 
to follow the example, which St. Paul gave and- en- 
joined them, of maintaining themselves by their 
own hands ; they ought to look up to God, and not 
to men, for their reward: they ought to avoid the 
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character of false teachers, and the imputation of 
abusing their power in the Gospel. And to these 
they add a particular reason drawn from the texts 
quoted, which is not applicable in the former case ; 
namely, that ministers are not authorized to take 
meat and drink from those, who are not willing ta 
receive them. 



SECTION II. 



Other reasons why Quakers cannot pay ministers 
of the Gospel of other denominations from them- 
selves — these arise out of the nature of the pay^ 
ments made to them, or out of the nature oftythes 
"-^history oftythesfrom the fourth century to the 
reign of Henry the Eighth^ when they were defi- 
nitively consolidated into the laws of the land. 

But the members of this Society have other rea- 
sons, besides the general reasons and the particular 
one which have been given, why, as Christians, 
they cannot pay ministers of a different denomina- 
tion from themselves for their Gospel-labours, or 
why they cannot pay ministers of the Established 
Church. These arise out of the nature of the pay- 
ments, which are made to them, or out of the na- 
ture of tithes. But to see these in their proper 
lig^t, some notion should be given of the origin 
pf this mode of their maintenance. I shall there- 
fore give a very concise history of tithes from the 
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fourth century, to which period I have already 
brought the reader, to the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
when they took a station in the laws of the land^ 
from which they have yet never been displaced. 

It has already appeared, that between the middle 
and the close of the fourth century such mimsters 
of the Gospel, as were able, supported themselves, 
but that those, who were not able, were supported 
out of the fund for the poor. The latter, however, 
had no fixed or determined proportion of this fund 
allotted them, but had only a bare livelihood from 
it, consisting of victuals served out to them in bask- 
ets, as before explained. This fund, too, consisted 
of voluntary oiTerings, or of revenues from land vo- 
luntarily bequeathed. And the principle, on which 
these gifts or voluntary offerings were made, was 
the duty of chanty to the poor. One material in- 
novation, however, had been introduced, as I re- 
marked before, since its institution ; namely, that 
the bishops, and not the deacons, had now the ma- 
nagement of this fund. 

At the latter end of the fourth century, and from 
this period to the eighth, other changes took place 
in the system, of which I have been speaking. Mi- 
nisters of the Gospel began to be supported, all of 
them without distinction, from the funds of the 
poor. This circumstance occasioned a greater num- 
ber of persons to be provided for than before* The 
people therefore were solicited for greater contribuf 
tions than had been ordinarily g^ven. Jerom and 
Chrysostom, out of good and pious motives, ex- 
horted them in turn to give bountifully to die poor, 
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and double honour to those, who laboured in the 
Lord's work. And though they left the people at 
liberty to bestow what they pleased, they gave it 
as their opinion that they ought not to be less libe- 
ral than the ancient Jews, who under the Levitical 
law gave a tenth of their property to the priesthood 
and to the poor. Ambrose, in like manner, recom- 
mended tenths as now necessary, and as only a suit- 
able donation, for these purposes. 

The same line of conduct continued to be pur- 
sued by those, who succeeded in the government of 
the Church, by Augustine bishop of Hippo, bj'^pope 
Leo, by Gregory, by Severin among the Christians 
in Pannonia, and by others. Their exhortations, 
however, on this subject were now mixed with pro- 
nuses and threats. Pardon of sins, and future re- 
wards, were held out on the one hand; and it was 
suggested on the other, that the people themselves 
would be reduced to a tenth, and the blood of all 
the poor, who died, would be upon their heads, if 
they gave less than a tenth of their income to holy 
uses. By exhortations of this sort, reiterated for 
three centuries, it began at length to be expected of 
die people diat they would not give less than tenths 
of what they possessed. No right, however, wus 
alleged to such a proportion of their income, nor 
was coercion ever spoken of. These tenths also 
were for holy uses, which chiefly included the bene- 
fit of the poor. They were called the Lord's Goods 
in consequence, and were also denominated the 
Patrimony of the Poor. 

VOL. III. K 
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Another change took place within the period as- 
signed, which I must now mention as of great con- 
cern. Ministers of the Gospel now living wholly- 
cut of the tenths, which with legacies constituted 
the fund of the poor, a determined portion of this 
fund, contrary to all former usage, was set apart 
for their use. Of this fund one fourth was gene- 
.. rally given to the poor, one fourth to the repairs of 
* churches, one fourth to officiating ministers, and 
one fourth to the bishops,* with whom they lived. 
Hence the maintenance of the ministry, as consist- 
ing of these two orders, and the repairs of churches, 
took now the greater part of it ; so that the face of 
things began to be materially altered. For whereas 
formerly this fund went chiefly to the poor, out of 
which ministers of the Gospel were provided, it 
now went chiefly to the Church, out of which there 
came a provision for the poor. Another change 
must be noticed with respect to the principle, on 
which the gifts towards this fund were offered. For 
whereas tenths were formerly solicited on the Chris- 
tian duty of charity to the poor, they were now 
solicited on the principle that by the law of Moses 
they ought to be given for holy uses, in which the 
benefit of the fatherless, the stranger, and the widow 
was included. From this time I shall use the word 
Tithes for tenths, and the word Clergy instead of 
ministers of the Gospel. 

* In process of time, as the bishops became otherwise pro- 
vided for, the fund was divided 'ito three parts for the other three 
purposes just mentioned. 
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In the eighth century mactters were as I have now 
represented them. The people had been brought 
into a notion that they were to give no less than a 
tenth of their income to holy uses. Bishops gene- 
rally at this time, and indeed long previously to this, 
lived in monasteries. Their clergy lived also with 
them in these monasteries, and went from thence to 
preach in the country within the diocese. It must , 
be also noticed, that there were at this time other 
monasteries imder abbots and priors, consisting 
mos^ of lay-persons, and distinct from those men- 
tioned, and supported by offerings and legacies in 
ibt same manner. The latter, however, not having 
aumerous ecclesiastics to support, laid out more of 
jtheir funds than the former were enabled to do, to- 
wards the entertainment of strangers, and towards 
the maintenance of the poor. Now it must be ob- 
served, that when these two different kinds of mo- 
nasteries existed, the people were at liberty to pay 
their tithes to either of them as they pleased ; and 
that, having this permission, they generally favoured 
the latter. To these they not only paid their tithes but 
gave their donations by legacy. This preference of 
the lay-abbeys to the ecclesiastical arose from a know- 
ledge that the poor, for whose benefit tithes had been 
originally preached up,would be more materially serv- 
ed. Other circumstances, too, occurred, which in- 
duced the people to continue the same preference. 
For the bishops in many places began to abuse 
their trust, as the deacons had done before, by at- 
taching the bequeathed lands to their sees, — ^so that 
the iiderior clergy and the poor became in a man- 
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aer dependent upon them for their daily bread. In 
other places the clergy had seized all to their oWn 
use. The people, therefore, so thoroughly favour- 
ed the lay-abbeys in preference to those of the 
Church, that the former daily became richer, while 
the latter did litde more than maintain their ground. 
This preference, however, which made such a 
difference in the funds of the ecclesiastical and of 
the lay-monasteries, was viewed with a jealous eye 
by the clergy of those times, and measures were 
at length taken to remove it. In a council under 
Pope Alexander the Third, in the year 1180, it 
was determined that the liberty of the people should 
be restrained with respect to their tithes. They 
were accordingly forbidden to make appropriations 
to religious houses without the consent of the bishop, 
in whose diocese they lived. But even this prohi- 
bition did not succeed. The people still favoured 
the lay-abbeys, paying their tithes there till Pope 
Innocent the Third, in the year 1900, ordained, 
and he epforced it by ecclesiastical censures, that 
eyery one should pay his tithes to those, who ad- 
ministered to him spiritual things in his own parish. 
In a general council, also, held at Lyons in the yeai* 
12/4, it was decreed, that it was no longer lawful 
for men to pay their tithes where they pleased, as 
before, but that they should pay them to Mother- 
Church. And the principle, on which they had 
now been long demanded, was confirmed by the 
Council of Trent under Pope Pius the Fourth, in 
the year 1560, which was, that they were due by 
divine right- In the course of forty years after the 
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pajrment of tithes had been enforced by ecclesias- 
tical censures and excommunications, prescription 
was set up. Thus the very principle, in which 
tithes had originated, was changed. Thus free-will 
offerings became dues to be exacted by compulsion. 
And thus the fund of the poor was converted al-* 
most wholly into a fund for the maintenance of the 
Church. 

Having now traced the origin of tithes, as &r as 
a part of the continent of Europe is concerned, I 
shall trace it as far as they have reference to our ^ 
own country. And here I may observe in feii^.... 
words, that the same system and the same changes 
are conspicuous. Free-will offerings and donations 
of land constituted a fund for the poor, out of which 
the clergy were maintained. In process of time 
tenths or tithes followed. Of these certain propor- 
tions were allowed to the clergy, the repairs of the 
churches, ^id the poor. This was the state of 
things in the time of Offa king of Mercia, towards 
the close of the eighth century, when that prince, 
having caused Ethelbert king of the East Angles 
to be treacherously murdered, fled to the Pope for 
pardon ; to please whom and to expiate his own 
sin, he caused those tithes to become dues in his 
own dominions, which were only at the will of the 
donors before. 

About sixty years afterwards, Ethelwolf, a weak 
and superstitious prince, was worked upon by the 
clergy to extend tithes as dues to the whole king- 
(dom ; and he consented to it under the notion that 
he was thus to avert the judgments of God, whldb 
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they represented as visible in the frequent ravages 
of the Danes. Poor lay-men, however, were still 
to be supported out of these tithes, and the people 
were still at liberty to pay them to whichever reU- 
gious persons they pleased. 

About the close of the tenth century Edgar took 
from the people the right of disposing of their tithes 
at their own discretion, and directed that they should 
be paid to the parish-churches. But the other mo- 
nasteries or lay-houses resisting, his orders became 
useless for a time. At this period the lay-monas* 
teries were rich, but the parochial clergy poor.-— 
Pope Innocent, however, by sending out his famous 
decree before mentioned to king John, which was 
to be observed in England as well as in other places 
under his jurisdiction, and by which it was enacted 
that every man was to pay his tithes to those only, 
who administered spiritual help to him in his own 
parish, settled the affair ; for he set up ecclesiastical 
courts, thundered out his interdicts, and frightened 
both king and people."*^ 

* To show the principles, upon which princes acted with res* 
pect to tithes in these times, the following translation of a pream- 
ble to an Act of king Stephen may be produced : *' Because through 
the providence of Divine mercy we know it to be so ordered, and 
by the Churches publishing it far and near every body has heard* 
that by the distribution of alms persons may be absolved from the 
bonds of sin, and acquire the rewards of heavenly joys : I, Stephen, 
by the grace of God, king of £ngland, being willing to have a share 
with those, who by a happy kind of commerce exchange heavenly 
things for earthly, and smitten with the love of God, and for the sal* 
vation.of my own soul, and the souls of my father and mother, ftnd 
all my fore&thfTB and ancestors," &c. 
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Richard the Second confirmed these tithes to the 
parishes as thus settled by this Pope ; but it was di- 
rected by an act, that, in all appropriations of 
churches, the bishop of the diocese should ordain a 
convenient sum of money to be distributed out of 
the fruits and profits of every living among the poor 
parishioners annually in aid of their living and sus- 
tenance. " Thus, it seems," says Judge Blackstone, 
'* the people were frequently sufferers by the with- 
holdkig those alms, for which among other purposes 
the payment of tithes was originally imposed." At 
length tithes were finally confirmed, and in a more 
explicit manner, by the famous act of Henry the 
Eighth on this subject* And here I must just ob- 
serve, that whereas from the eighth century to this 
reign tithes were said to be due, whenever the rea- 
son of them was expressed, by divine right as under 
the Levitical law, — ^so in the preamble to the act of 
Henry the Eighth they are founded on the same 
principle, being described therein " as due to God 
and holy Church." Thus, on the continent of Eu- 
rope as well as in our own country, were these 
changes brought about, which have been described : 
and they were brought about also by the same 
means ; for they were made partly by the exhorta- 
tions and sermons of Monks, partly by the decrees 
of Popes, partly by the edict of Popish Kings, and 
partly by the determinations of Popish Councils. 

It is not necessary that I should trace this subject 
further, or that I should make distinctions relative 
to tithes, whether they may be rectorial, or vicarial, 
or whether they may belong to lay-persont. I have 
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already developed enough of their history for my 
purpose. I shall therefore hasten to state those 
other reasons, which the Quakers have to give, why 
they cannot pay other ministers of the Gospel for 
their spiritual labours ; or rather, why they cannot 
consent to the payment of tithes as the particular 
species of payment demanded by the Church. 



SECTION III. 

The other reasons^ as deducible from the history qf.^ 
Tithes^ are the following^^rst^ that they are not 
in equity dues of the Church — secondly^ that the 
payxnent of them being compulsory^ it would, if 
acceded to, be an acknowledgment that the civil 
magistrate had a right to use force in ynatters of 
religion — and thirdly, that, being claimed upon an 
act, wluch holds them forth as of divine right, any 
payment of them would be an acknowledgment of 
the Jewish religion, and that Christ had not yet 
actually come* 

The other reasons, which the Quakers have to 
give for refusing to support other ministers of the 
Gospel, may be now deduced from the nature of 
tithes, as explained in the former section. 

The primitive members of this Society resisted 
the payment of tithes for three reasons ; and first, 
because they were demanded of them as dues to the 
Church. 

Against this doctrine they set their faces as a re- 
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ligious body. They contended, that if they were 
dhie at all, they were due to the poor, from whom 
Aey had been forcibly taken, and to whom in equity 
they still belonged ; that no prince could alter the 
nature of right and wrong; that tithes were not 
justly due to the Church because OflFa wished them 
to be so to expiate his own crimes, or because Ethel- 
wolf wished them to be so from a superstitious no- 
tion that he might thus prevent the inciu-sions of the 
Danes : or because Stephen wished them to be so, 
as his own grant expresses, on the principle that 
^* the bonds of sin might be dissolved, and that he 
mig^t have a part with those, who by a happy kind 
of commerce exchanged heavenly things for earthly;" 
or because the Popes of Rome wished them to be 
80, from whose jurisdiction all the subjects of Eng- 
land were discharged by law* 

They resisted the payment of them, because, se- 
condly, tithes had become of a compulsory nature, 
or because they were compelled to pay thenu 

'^They contended on this head, that tithes had been 
originally free-will offerings, but that by violence 
they had been changed into dues to be collected by 
force ; that nothing could be more clear than that 
ministers of the Gospel, if the instructions of Jesus 
to his Disciples were to be regarded, were not au- 
thorized even to demand, much less to force, a 
maintenance from others ; and that any constrained 
payment of these, while it was contrary to hb inten^ 
tion, would be an infringement of their great tenet, 
by which they held that, Christ's kingdom being of 
a spiritual. nature, the civil magistrate had no right. 
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to dictate a religion to any one, nor to enforce pay- 
ment from individuals for the same ; and that any 
interference in those matters, which were solely be- 
tween God and man, was neither more nor less than 
a usurpation of the prerogative of God. 

They resisted the payment of them, because, 
thirdly, they were demanded on the principle, as 
appeared by the preamble of the Act of Henry the 
Eighth, that they were due, as imder the Levitical 
law, by divine right. 

Against this they urged, first, that if they were 
due as the Levitical tithes were, they must have been 
subject to the same conditions. They contended, 
that if the Levites had a right to tithes, they had 
previously given up to the communijy their own 
right to a share of the land ; but that the clergy 
clsdmed a tenth of the produce of the lands of others, 
but had given up none of their own. They con- 
tended also, that tithes by the Levitical law were 
for the strangers, the fatherless, and the widows, as 
well as for the Levites ; but that the clergy, by tak- 
ing tithes, had taken that which had been for the 
maintenance of the poor, and had appropriated it 
solely to their own use, leaving the poor thus to be- 
come a second burthen upon the land. 

But they contended that the principle itself was 
false. They maintained that the Levitical priest- 
hood, and tithes with it, had ceased on the coming 
of Jesus Christ, as appeared by his own example and 
that of his Aposdes ; that it became them, thefc- 
fore, as Christians to make a stand against this prin- 
ciple ; for that, by acquiescing in the notion that the 
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Jewish law extended to them, they conceived they 
would be acknowledging that the priesthood of 
Aaron still existed, and that Christ had not actually 
come. 

This latter argument, by which it was insisted 
upon that tithes ceased with the Jewish dispensation, 
and that those, who acknowledged them, acknow* 
ledged the Jewish religion for Christians, was not 
confined to the early Quakers, but admitted among 
many other serious Christians of those times. The 
great John Milton himself, in a treatise which he 
wrote against tithes, did not disdain to use it : ^^ Al- 
thou^" ^ays he, " hire to the labourer be of moral 
and perpetual right, yet that special kind of hire, 
the tenth, can be of ho right or necessity but to that 
special labour, to which God ordained it. That 
special labour was the Levitical and ceremonial ser^ 
vice of the Tabernacle, which is now abolished: 
the right, therefore, of that special hire must needs 
be withal abolished, as being also ceremonial. That 
tidies were ceremonial is plain, not being given to 
the Levites till they had been first offered an heave- 
offering to the Lord. He, then, who by that law 
brings tithes into the Gospel, of necessity brings in 
withal a sacrifice and an altar, without which tithes 
by that law were unsanctified and polluted, and 
therefore never thought of in the first Christian 
times, nor till ceremonies, altars, and oblations had 
been brought back. And yet the Jews, ever since 
their temple was destroyed, though they have rab- 
bles and teachers of their law, yet pay no tith^, as 
having no Levites to whom, no temple where to pay 
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^ttBUkj nor altar whereon to hallow them ; which 
argues that the Jews themselves never thought 
tithes moral, but ceremonial only. That Christians, 
therefore, should take them up when Jews have laid 
diem down, must needs be very absurd and prepos- 
terous." 

Having how stated the three great reasons, which 
the early Quakers gave in addition to those men- 
tioned in a former section, why they could not con- 
tribute towards the maintenance of an alien minis- 
try, or why they could not submit to the payment 
of tithes as the peculiar payment demanded by the 
Elstablished Church, I shall only observe, that these 
are still insisted upon by their descendants, but 
more particularly the latter, because all the more 
modem Acts upon this subject take the Act of 
Henry the Eighth as the great ground-work or legal 
foundation of tithes ; in the preamble of which it is 
inserted, that "they are due to God and holy 
Church." Now this preamble the Quakers assert 
has never been done away, nor has any other princi- 
ple been acknowledged instead of that in this pre- 
amble, why tithes have been established by law. 
They conceive therefore that tithes are still col- 
lected on the foundation of divine right, and there* 
fore that it is impossible for them as Christians to pay 
them ; for that by every such payment they would 
not only be acknowledging the Jewish religion for 
themselves, bi^t would be agreeing in sentiment with 
the modem JfiWfi, that Jesus Christ has not yet made 
his appearance upon earth. 
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CharmUr of the ^aJters — character of great im- 
portance in iife — yet often improperly estimated 
—thia the case with that of this Society — attempt 
to appreciate it duly — many outward circum- 
atancca in the corutitutton oj the ^aiers, -wfitch 
may be referred to at certain helps in the promo- 
tion of thia attempt. 

Nothing is of more importance to an indivi- 
dual than a good character, during life. Posthu- 
mous reputation, however desirable it may be 
thought, is of no service to the person whom it fol- 
lows. But a living character, if It be excellent, is in^ 
estimable, on account of the g;ood, which it produces 
to him, who possE:sses it. It procuri^s him atten- 
tion, civility, love, and respect from others. Hence 
virtue may be said to have a reward in the present 
life. This account will be also true of bodies, and 
particularly of religious bodies, of men. It will 
VOL. III. L 
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make a difference to the individuals of these, whe- 
ther they be respected as a body by the individuals 
of other religious denominations, or by the Govern- 
ment, under which they live. 

But though character is of so much importance 
in life, there are few who estimate it, either when 
they view it individually or collectively, as it really 
is. It is often, on the one hand, heightened by par- 
tiality; and, on the other, lowered by prejudice, 
Other causes also combine to afford wrong appre- 
hensions concerning it* For as different diseases 
often throw out the same symptoms, and the judg- 
ment of the physician is baffled, so different moUves 
frequently produce similar actions; and the man, 
who strives to develope a character, even if he 
wishes to speak truth, finds himself at a loss to pro- 
• nounce justly upon it. 

As these failings and difficulties have attended 
men in estimating the character of individuals, so 
they seem to hare attended those, who have at- 
tempted to delineate that of the Society of the Qua- 
kers. Indeed, if we were to take a view of the dif- 
ferent qualities, which have been assigned to the 
latter, we could not but conclude that there must 
.*ave been some mistake concerning tlMn. We 
should have occasion to observe, that some of these 
were so different in their kind, that they could not 
reasonably be supposed to exist in the same per- 
sons. We should find that others could scarcely be 
admitted among a body of professing Christians. 
The Quaker-character, in short, as it has been ex- 
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hibited to the world, is a strange medley of consis- 
tency and contradiction, and of merit and defect. 

Amidst accounts, which have been so incongru- 
ous, I shall attempt t}ie task of drawing the Cha- 
racter of the members of this Society. I shall state, 
first, all the excellencies that have been said to be- 
long to it. I shall state also the blemishes, with 
which it has been described to be chargeable. I 
shall then inquire how far it is probable that any of 
these, and in what degree, are true. In this inquiry 
some litde reliance must be placed upon my personal 
knowledge of its members, and upon my desire not 
to deceive. It is fortunate, however, that I shall 
be able in this case to apply to a test, which will be 
more satisfactory to the world than any opinion of 
my own upon this subject. I mean to say that the 
Quakers, like others, are the creatures of their own 
education and habits, or that there are circumstances 
in their constitution, the knowledge of which will 
assist us in the discussion of this question ; circum- 
stances, which will speak for themselves, and to 
which we may always refer in the case of difficulty 
or doubt. Their moral education, for example, 
which has been already explained, cannot but have 
an Influence on the minds of those, who receive it. 
Their discipline also, which has appeared to be of 
so extraordinary a nature, and to be conducted in 
so extraordinary a manner, cannot but have an ef- 
fect of its own kind. The peculiar customs, in 
which they have been described to have been bom 
and educated, and which must of course act upon 
them as a second nature, must have a correspondent . 
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influence. From these and other prominent and 
distinguishing features in their constitution, I may 
hope to confirm some of the truths which have been 
told, and to correct some of the errors that have 
been stated, on the subject which is now before 



us. 



Nor am I without the hope, that the discussion 
of this subject upon such principles will be accep- 
table to many. To those, who love truth, this at- 
tempt to investigate it will be interesting. To the 
Quakers it will be highly useful. For they will see 
^'^the glass or mirror, which I shall set before them, 
the appearance which they make in the world : and 
if they shall learn in consequence any of the causes 
either of their merits or of their failings, they will 
have learned a lesson, which they may make useful 
by the further improvement of their, mond cha- 
racter. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Good part of the character of the fakers — this ge- 
neral or particular — great general trait is^ that 
they are a moral people — this opinion of the world 
accounted for and confirmed by a statement of some 
of the causes that operate in the production of cha- 
racter — one of these causes is the discipline pecu- 
liar to this Society. 

L COME, according to my design, to the good part 
of the character of the Society. This may be di- 
vided into two sorts, — ^into that which is general, 
and into that which is particular. On the subject 
of their general good character I shall first speak. 

It is admitted by the world, as I had occasion to 
observe in the first chapter in the first volume, that, 
whatever other objections might be brought against 
the Quakers as a body, they deserved the character 
of a moral^eople. 

Though this fact is admitted, and^ere appears 
therefore no necessity for confirming it, I shall en- 
deavour, according to the plan proposed, to show, 
by means of the peculiar system of the Quakers as 
a religious body, that this is one of the traits given 
them by the world, which cannot be otherwise than 
true. 

The members of this Society believe, in the first 
place, that the Spirit of God, acting in man, is one 
of the causes of virtuous character. They believe 
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it to be, of all others, the purest and sublimest 
source. It is tliat spring, they conceive, to good 
action, and of course to exalted character, in which 
man can have none but a passive concern. It is 
neither hereditary nor factitious. It can neither be 
perpetuated in generation by the father to the child, 
nor be given by human art. It is considered by 
them as the great and distinguishing mark of their 
calling. Neither dress, nor language, nor peculiar 
customs, constitute the Quaker, but the spiritual 
knowledge which he possesses. Hence all pious 
QlM^'may be said to have belonged to this Society. 
Hence the Patriarchs were Quakers ; that is, be- 
cause they professed to be led by the Spirit of God* 
Hence the Apostles and primitive Christians were 
Quakers. Hence the virtuous among the Heathens, 
who knew nothing of Christianity, were Quakers 
also. ^Hence Socrates may be ranked in profession 
with the members of this community. He believed 
in the agency of the Divine Spirit. It was said of 
him, " that he had the guide of his life,within him A 
that this Spirit furnished him with divine know- 
ledge } and th§t it often impelled him to address 
and exhort tlie people." Justin the Martyr had no 
scruple in calling both Socrates and Heraclitus 
Christians, though they lived long before Christ; 
" for all such as these," says he, '^ who lived accord- 
ing to the Divine Word within them, and which 
Word was in all men, were Christians." Hence 
also, since the introduction of Gliristianity, many of 
our own countrymen have been Quakers, though 
undistinguished by the exterior mark of dress or 
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language. Among these we may reckon the great 
and venerabl&'Miltony His works are full of the 
sentiments of Quakerism. "^ And hence, in other 
countries and in other ages, there have been men, 
who might be called Quakers, though the word 
Quakerism was unknown to them. 

But independently of the agency of the Spirit of 
God, which the individuals of this Society thus con- 
sider to be the purest cause of a good life and cha- 
racter, we may reckon a subordinate cause, which 
may be artificial, and within the contrivance and 
wisdom of man. When the early Quakers met tD-r 
gether as a religious body, though they consisted of 
spiritually-minded men, they reisolved on a system 
of discipline, which should be followed by those 
who became members with them. This discipline 
we have already seen. We have seen how it at- 
tempts to secure obedience to Christian precepts ; 
how it marks its offences ; how it takes cognisance 
of them when committed j how it tries to reclaim 
and save :— how, in short, by endeavouring to keep 
up the members of the Society to a good life, it 
becomes instrumental in the production or prefler- 
vation of a good character. 

From hence it will appear that tlie virtue of tlie 
Quakers, and of course their character, may be dis- 

• Milton considered the Spirit of God as a Divine teacher : 
he maintained also that the Scriptures were not to be spiritually 
understood but by the means of this Spirit. He believed also, that 
human learning was not necessary for the qtralification of a Minis- 
tor of the Gospel. And he wrote an Essay against Tithes. 
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tinguished intx> two kinds, as arising from two 
sources. It may arise from spiritual knowledge on 
die one hand, or from their discipline on the other. 
That, which arises from the first, will be a perfect 
virtue. It will produce activity in excellence. 
That, which arises from the second, will be inferior 
and sluggish. But, however it may be subject to 
Ais lower estimation, it will always be able to pro- 
duce for those, who have it, a certain degree of mo- 
ral reputation in the opinion of the world. 

These distinctions having been made as to the 
fliQMKes of virtuous character, there will be no diffi- 
culty in showing that the world l\as not been de- 
ceived in the point in question. For if it be admit- 
ted that the Divine Spirit, by means of its agency 
on the heart of man, is really a cause of virtuous 
character, it will then be but reasonable to suppose 
that the Qliakers, who lay themselves open for its 
reception more than others, both by frequent pri- 
vate retirements, and by their peculiar mode of 
publk worship, should bear at least as fair a reputa- 
tion as others on account of the purity of their lives. 
But^e discipline, which is unquestionably a guar- 
dian of morals, is peculiar to themselves. Virtue 
is therefore kept up in the Society by an extraordi- 
nary cause, or by a cause, which does not act among 
many other bodies of men. It ought therefore to 
be expected, while this extraordinary cause exists, 
that an extraordinary result should follow ; or that 
more will be kept apparently virtuous among the 
Quakers, in proportion to their niunbers, than 
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among those, where no such discipline can be {bund ; 
or, in other words, that whenever the Quakers are 
compared with those of the world at large, they will 
obtain the reputation of a Moral People. 



CHAPTER III. 



SECTION I. 

Particular traits in the ^taker-character — the first 
of these is benevolence — this inclu'des good-will to 
man in his temporal capacity — Reasons why the 
tuorld has bestowed this trait upon the members of 
this Society — Probability of its existence — from 
their ignorance of many of the degrading diver* 
sions of the world-^from their great tenet on war 
— from their discipline^ which inculcates equality 
— and watchfulness over morals^-^-and from their 
doctrine^ that man is the temple of the Holy Spi^ 
rit. 

Of the good traits in the Quaker-character, which 
may be jcalled particular, I shall first notice that of 
Benevolence. This benevolence will include, first, 
good-will to man in his temporal capacity, or a ten- 
der feeling for him, as a fellow-creature in the va- 
ried, situations of his life.* 

• The reader must be aware that all the members do not par- 
take of this good part of the character. That the generality do, I 
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The epithet of Benevolent has been long given to 
this Society. Indeed I- know of no point, where 
the judgment of the world has been called forth, in 
which it has been more unanimous than in the ac- 
knowledgment of this particular trait, as a part of 
the Quaker-character, 

The reasons for the application of this epithet to 
the Societ}' may be various. 

It has been long known, that as the early Chris- 
tians called each other Brethren, and loved each 
Other as such, so there runs through the whole So- 
ciety a system of similar love, — ^their affection for 
one another having been long proverbial. 

It has been long known, again, that as the early 
Christians extended their benevolence out of the 
pale of their own community to others, who lived 
around them, so the Quakers ipanifest a similar 
disposition towards their countrymen at large. In 
matters of private distress, where persons of a dif- 
ferent religious denomination have been the objects, 
and where such objects have been worthy, their 
purses have been generally open, and they have ge- 
nerally given as largely, in proportion to their abi- 
lities, as other people. To public charities in their 
respective places of residence they have generally 
administered their proper share. But, of late years, 
as they have mixed more with the world, this cha- 
racter has become more conspicuous, or better 

believe. That all ought to partake of it, 1 know; because their 
principles, as will be clearly seen, lead to such a character. The^a 
therefore, who do not, will see their own deficiency, or how iBUili 
they have yet to attain, before they can become Quakers. 

4' 
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known. In the cases of dearth and distress, which 
happened a few years ago, it is a matter of publicity 
that they were amongst the foremost in the metro- 
polis, and in some other towns in the kingdom, 
not only in procuring contributions, but in frequent 
and regular attendance for the proper distribution 
of them* And if their character has ever stood 
higher for willingness to contribute to the wants of 
others at any one time than at another, it stands the 
highest, from whatever cause it may happen, at the 
present day* 

It has been long known, again, that as the early 
Christians extended their love beyond their own 
Society, and beyond those of the world who lived 
around them, to those who were reputed natural 
enemies in their own times, so the Quakers do not 
confine their benevolence to their own countrymen, 
but extend it to the various inhabitants of the globe, 
without any discrimination, whether they are re- 
puted hostile or not to the Government, under which 
they live. In times of war we never see them 
bearing arms ;. and in times of victory we never see 
them exulting, like other people. We never see 
them illuminating their houses, or running up and 
down the streets, frantic with joy, upon such occa- 
sions. Their joy, on the other hand, is wounded 
by the melancholy consideration of the destruction 
of the human race, when they lament with almost 
equal sjrmpathy over the slaughter of enemies and 
friends. 

But this character of a Benevolent People has been 
r^sed higA Jt of late years in the estimation of the 
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public by new circumstances, or by the unanimous 
and decided part, which they have taken as a body, 
in behalf of the Abolition of the Slave-trade. For 
where has the injured African experienced more 
sympathy than from the hearts of Quakers ? In this 
great cause they have been singularly conspicuous. 
They have been actuated as it were by one spring. 
In the different attempts made for the annihilation 
of this trade, they have come forward with a reli- 
gious zeal. They were at the original formation 
of the committee for this important object, where 
they gave an almost unexampled attendance for 
years. I mentioned in the preceding volume, that 
near a century ago, when this question had not 
awakened the general attention, it had awakened 
that of the individuals of this Society, and that they 
had made regulations in their commercial concerns, 
with a view of keeping themselves clear of the blood 
of this cruel traffic. And from that time to the 
present day they have never forgotten this subject. 
Their yearly Episdes notice it frequendy, and when- 
ever such notice is considered to be useful. And 
they hold themselves in readiness, on all fit occa- 
sions, to unite their efforts for the removal of this 
great and shocking source of suffering to their fel- 
low-creatures. 

But whether these are the reasons, or whether 
they are not the reasons, why the Quakers have 
been denominated Benevolent, nothing is more true 
than that this appellation has been bestowed upon 
them, and this by the consent of their countrjnaaen. 
For we have only to examine our public prints to 
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prove the truth of the assertion. We Bliall gene- 
niQy find there, that when there is occasion to men- 
tion the Society, the word " Benevolent" accom- 
panies it. 

The reader will perhaps be anxious to know how 
it happens, that the Quakers should possess this 
general feeling of benevolence in a degree so much 
stronger than the general body of their countrymen, 
that it should have become an acknowledged feiH 
ttire in their character. He will naturally ask, Does 

their Discipline produce it? Do their religious 

tenets produce it ? What springs act upon these, 

which do not equally act upsn other people l — ^The 
explanation of this phenomenon will be perfectly 
cionsistent with my design ; for I purpose, as I stat- 
ed before, to try the truth or falsehood of tlie dif- 
ferent qualities assigned to the character of the 
Quakers by the test of probabilities, as arising from 
the nature of the customs or opinions, which they 
adopc I shall endeavour therefore to show, that 
there are circumstances connected with their com 
stitution, which have a tendency to make them look 
upon man in a less degraded and hostile, and in a 
more kindred and elev^ed light than many others. 
And when I have accomplished this, I shall have 
given that explanation of the phenomenon, or that 
confirmation of the trait, which, whether it may or 
may not satisfy others, has always satisfied myself. 

The members of this community, in the first place, 
jhave seldom seen a man degraded but by his vices. 
Unaccustomed to niany of the diversions of the 
world, they have seldom, if ever, seen him in the 
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low condition of a hired buffoon or mimic* Men, 
who consent to let others degrade themselves for 
their sport, become degraded in their turn. And 
this degradation increases with the frequency of the 
Spectacle* Persons in such habits are apt to lose 
sight of the dignity of mankind, and to consider the 
actors as made to administer to their pleasures^— 
or to consider them in an animal or a reptile lig^ 
But the Quakers, who know nothing of such spec- 
tacles, cannot, at least as far as these are concerned, 
lose either their own dignity of mind, or behold 
others lose it* They cannot therefore view men 
under the degrading lig^t of animals for sport, or 
of purchaseable playthings* 

And as they are not accustomed to consider their 
fellow-creatures as below themselves, so neither are 
they accustomed to look with^enmity towards thenou 
Their tenet on the subject of War, which has been 
so amply detailed, prevents any disposition of thb 
kind. For they interpret those words of. Jesus 
Christ, as I have before shown, which relate to in- 
juries, as extending not to theirfellow-citia&ensalonc^ 
but to every individual in the world ; and his pre-* 
cept of loving enemies, as extending not only to 
those individuals of their own country, who may 
have any private resentment against them, but to 
those, who become reputed enemies in the course of 
wars; — so that they fix no boundaries of land or 
ocean, and no limits of kindred, to their love, but 
consider- Jew and Gentile, Greek and Barbarian, 
Bond and Free, as their Brethren* Hence neither 
fine nor imprisonment can induce them to learn the 
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use of arms, so as to become qualified to fight against 
these, or to shed their blood. And this principle 
•f love is not laid as it were upon the shelf, like a 
volume of obsolete laws, so that it maybe forgotten, 
— but is kept alive' in their memories by the testi- 
mony, which they are occasionally called to bear, or 
by the sufferings they undergo by distraints upon 
their property, and sometimes by short imprison- 
ments, for refusing military service. 

But while these circumstances may have some 
influence in the production of this trait of benevo- 
lence to man in the character of the Quakers, the 
one by preventing the hateful sight of the loss of 
his dignity, and the other by destroying the seeds 
of enmity towards him, there are others interwoven 
in their constitution, which will have a similar, 
though a stronger, tendency towards it. 

The great system of equality, which their disci- 
pline daily teaches and enforces, will make them look 
with an equal eye towards all of the human race. 
Who can be less than a man in this Society, when 
the rich and poor have an equal voice in the exer- 
cise of its discipline, and when they fill equally the 
important offices that belong to it ? And who is there 
out of the Society, whom its members esteem more 
than human? They bow their knees or their bodies, 
as I have before noticed, to no man. They flatter 
no man on account of his riches or his station. They 
pay homage to no man on account of his rank or 
tide. Stript of all trappings they view the creatlare 
man. If, then, they view him in this abstracted 
light, they can view him only as an equal. But in 
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what Other Society is it that n similar eatimste i» 
made of him ? The world are apt in general to malce 
too much of tliose in an elevattd station ; and thoSc, 
;ig;iia, in tliis s^tlon arc apt to make less of others* 
beneath tliem than tliey ought. I'hua an under- or 
an over- valuation of individuals generally takes 
place in society; from whence h will unavoidably 
happen, tliat if some men are classed a little below 
superior Beings, others will be classed but litde 
above die brutes of the field. 

Their discipline, again, has a tendency to produce 
in them an anxious concern for the good of their 
fellow-creatures. Man is considered, in the theory 
of this discipline, as a being, for whose spiiitual 
welfare the membi;rs are bound to watch. TTiey 
are to take an interest Id his character and his hap- 
piness. If he be overtaken in a fault, he is not to 
be deserted, but reclaimed. No endeavour is to be 
spared for his restoration. He is considered, in 
short, as a creature worthy of all the pains and 
efforts that can be bestowed upon him. 

The religion of the (Quakers furnishes also R cause, 
which occasions them to consider man in an elevated 
light. They view him, as may be collected from 
the preceding volume, as a temple of the Spirit of 
God. There is no man so mean in station who is 
not made capable by them of feeling the presence of 
the Divinity within him. Neither sect, nor country, 
nor colour, excludes him, in their opinion, from this 
presence. But it is impossible to view man as a 
tabernacle, in which the Divinity may reside, with- 
out viewing him in a dignified manner. Aitd 
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dioiigh this doctrinexof the agency of the Spirit 
dwelling in man belongs to many other Christian 
Sodeties, yet it is no where so systematically acted 
upon as by that of the Quakers. 

These considerations may probably induce the 
reader to believe, that the trait of benevolence, which 
has been affixed to the Quaker-character, has not 
been g^ven it in vain* There can be no such feel- 
ing for the moral interests of man, or such a benevo- 
lent attention towards him in his temporal capacity, 
where men have been accustomed to see one ano- 
ther in low and degrading characters, as where no 
such spectacles have occurred: nor can there be 
such a genuine or well-founded love towards him, 
where men, on a signal given by their respective 
Governments, transform their pruning-hooks into 
spears, and become tigers to one another without 
any private provocation, as where they can be 
brought under no condition whatever to lift up their 
arm to the injury of any of the human race. There 
xnust, in a pra<Hical system of equality, be a due ap- 
preciation of man as man. There must, in a system, 
where it is a duty to watch over him for his good, 
be a tender affection towards him as a fellow-crea- 
ture. And in a system, which considers him as a 
temple in which the Divine Being may dwell, there 
must be a respect towards him, which will have 
something like the appearance of a benevolent dis- 
position to the world. 
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SECTION II. 

Trait of benevolence includes^ again^ good-will tO" 
wards man in his religions capacity — Quakers 
said to have no spirit of persecution^ nor to talk 
xvith bitterness respecting other religious sects^^ 
this trait probable — because^ nothing in their doc- 
trine that narrows love — their sufferings on the 
other hand — and their law against detraction-^ 
and their aversion to make religion a subject of 
common talk — all in favour of this trait. 



^ 



The word Benevolence, when mentioned as a 
trait in the character of the Society, includes also 
good-will to man in his religious capacity* 

It has often been observed of the Quakers, that 
they show no spirit of persecution, and that you sel- 
dom hear them talk with bitterness respecting other 
religious Societies. 

On the first part of this amiable quality it may 
be observed, that they have never had any great 
power of exercing dominion over others in matters 
of religion. - In America, where they have had the 
greatest, they have conducted themselves well* 
William Penn secured to every colonist the full 
rights of men as to religious opinion and worship. 
If fhe spirit of persecution is ever to be traced to 
them, it must be found in their writings on the sub*- 
ject of Reli;vion. In one or two of the productions 
of their first authors, who were obliged to support 
their opmions by controversy, there is certainly an 
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appearance of an improper warmth of temper ; but 
it is remarkable that, since those times, scarcely a 
book has appeared, written by a Quaker, against the 
religion of another* Satisfied with their own reli- 
gious belief, they seem to have wished only to be 
allowed to enjoy it in peace. For when they have 
appeared as polemical writers, it has been princi- 
pally in defence of themselves. 

On the second part of this amiable quality I may 
remark, that it is possible, in the case of tithes, 
where their temper has been tried by expensive dis- 
traints and hard imprisonments, that they may ut- 
ter a harsh expression against a system, which they 
believe to be antichristian, and which they consider 
also as repugnant to equity, inasmuch as it compels 
them to pay labourers, who perform no work in 
their own harvest. But this feeling is only tem- 
porary, and is seldom extended beyond the object 
that produces it. They have never, to my know- 
ledge, spoken with bitterness against Churchmen on 
this account. Nor have I ever heard them, in such 
a season of suffering, pass the slightest reflection 
upon their faith. 

That this trait of benevolence to man in his reli- 
gious capacity is probably true, I shall endeavour to 
show according to the method I have proposed. 

There is nothing, in the first place, in the reli- 
gpious doctrines of the Society, which can produce a 
narrowness of mind in religion, or a contempt for 
the creeds of others. I have certainly in the course 
of my life known some bigots in religion ; though, 
like the Quakers, I censure no man for his faith. I 
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have known some, who have considered Baptism 
and the Sacrament of the Supper as such essentials 
in Christianity, as to deny that those, who scrupled 
to admit them, were Christians. I have known 
others pronouncing an anathema against persons, 
because they did not believe the Atonement in their 
own way* I have known others, again, who have 
descended into the greatest depths of Election and 
Reprobation, instead of feeling an awful thankful- 
ness for their own condition as the elect, and the 
most tender and affectionate concern for those, whom 
they considered to be the reprobate, indulging a 
kind of spiritual pride on their own account, which 
has ended in a contempt for others* Thus the doc- 
trines of Christianity, wonderful to relate, have 
been made to narrow the love of Christians ! The 

• 

Quaker-religion, on the other hand, knows no such 
feelings as these. It considers the Spirit of God as 
visiting all men in their day, and as capable of re- 
deeniing all, and this without any exception of per- 
sons ; and that the difference of creeds, invented by 
the human understanding, will make no difference 
in the eternal happiness of man* Thus, it does not 
narrow the sphere of salvation ; it does not circum- 
scribe it either by numerical or personal limits. 
There does not appear, therefore, to be in the doc- 
trines of the Quaker-religion any thing that should 
narrow their love to their fellow-creatures, or any 
thing that should generate a spirit of rancour or con- 
tempt towards others, on account of the religkm 
they profess. 
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There are, on the contrary, circumstances, which 
have a tendency to produce an opposite effect. 

I see, in the first place, no reason why the gene- 
ral spirit of benevolence to man in his temporal ca- 
pacity, which runs through the whole Society, should 
not be adniitted as having some power in checking 
a bitter spirit towards him in his religious charac- 
ter. 

I see, ag^, that the sufferings which individuals 
of this community so often undergo on account of 
their religious opinions, ought to have an influence 
with them in making them tender towards others on 
the same subject. Virgil makes the Queen of Car- 
thage say to JElneas, 



" Haud ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco }** 

f 

or, " Not unacquainted with misfortunes myself, I 
learn to succour the unfortunate." — So one would 
hope, that the Quakers, of all people, ought to Iniow 
how wrong it is to be angry with another for his 
religion. 

With respect fo tliat part of the trait, which re- 
lates to speaking acrimoniously of other sects, there 
are particular circumstances in the customs and dis- 
cipline of the Society, which seem likely to prevent 
it. 

It is a law of the Society, enforced by their dis- 
cipline, as I shewed in a former volume, that no 
member is to be guilty of detraction or slander. Any 
person breaking this law would come under admo- 
nition, if found out. This induces an habitual cau- 
Uon or circumspection in speech, where persons are 
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made the subject of conversation. And I have no 
doubt that this law would act as a preventive in the 
case before us. 

It is not a custom, again, with the Quakers to 
make religion a subject of common talk. They, 
who know them, know well how difficult it is to 
make them converse either upon their own faith or 
upon the faith of others. They believe that topics 
on religion, familiarly introduced, tend to weaken 
its solemnity upon the mind* They exclude such 
subjects also from ordinary conversatipn, upon ano- 
ther principle. For they believe that n^gion 
should not be introduced at these times, ua^tBs it 
can be made edifying. But if it is to be made edi- 
fying, it is to come, they conceive, not through the 
medium of the activity of the imagination of man, 
but through the passiveness of the soul under the 
influence of the Divine Spirit. 
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SECTION III. 



Trmt of benevolence includes^ again^ a tender feeU 
ing towards the brute^creation — ^oAers remark' 
able for their tenderness to animah — this feature 
produced from their doctrine^ that animals are 
not mere machines^ hut the creatures of God^ the 
end of whose existence is ahvays to be attended 
to in their treatment — and from their opinion as 
to what ought to be the influence of the Gospel^ as 
tedfff'dedin their own summary. 

Ths word Benevolence, when applied to the cha- 
racter of the Society, includes also a tender feeling 
towards the brute-creation. 

It has frequently been observed by those, who 
are acquainted with its members, that all animals 
belonging to them are treated with a tender consi- 
deration, and are not permitted to be abused ; and 
that they feel in like manner for diose, which may 
be oppressed by others ; so that their conduct is 
often influenced in some way or other upon such 
occasions. 

It will be obvious, in inquiring into the truth bf 
this quality in the character of the Quakers, that die 
same principles, which I have described as co-ope- 
rating to produce benevolence towards man, are not 
applicable to the species in question. But benevo- 
lence, when once rooted in the heart, like a healthy 
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plant, from whatever causes it may spring, will in 
time enlarge itself. The man, who is remarkable 
for his kindness towards man, will always be found 
to extend it towards the creatures around him. It 
is an ancient sajnng, that ^^ a righteous man regards 
. the life of his beast, but the tender mercies of the 
wicked are cruel." 

But, independently of this consideration, there is 
a principle in the Quaker-constitution, which, if it 
be attended to, cannot but give birth to the trait in 
question. 

It has been shown in the first volume, on the sub- 
ject of the Diversions of the Field, that the Quakers 
consider animals not as mere machines to be used 
at discretion, but in the sublime light of the crea- 
tures of God, of whose existence the use and inten- 
tion ought always to be considered, and to whom 
rights arise from various causes, any violation of 
which is a violation of a moral law. 

This principle, if they attend to it, must, as I 
have just observed, secure all animals, which may 
belong to them, from oppression. They must so 
consider the end of their use, as to defend them 
from abuse. They must so calculate their powers 
and their years, as to shield them from excessive 
labour. They must so anticipate their feelings, as 
to protect them from pain. They must so estimate 
their instinct, and make an allowance for their want 
of understanding, as not to attach to their petty 
mischiefs the necessity of an unbecoming revenge. 
They must act towards them, in short, as created 
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for special ends, and must consider themselves as 
their guardians, that these ends may not be pervert- 
ed, but attained. 

To this it may be added, that the printed Sum- 
mary of the Religion of the Society constantly stares 
them in the face, in which it is recorded what ought 
to be the influence of Christianity on this subject. 
— ^*' We are also clearly of the judgment, that, if 
the benevolence of the Gospel were generally pre- 
valent in the minds of men, it would even influence 
their conduct in the treatment of the brute-creation, 
>vhich would no longer groan the victims of their 
avarice, or of their false ideas of pleasure." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Second trait is that of Complacency of Mind or 
^lietness of Character — this trait confirmed by 
circumstances in their education^ discipline^ and 
public worships zvhich are productive of qtdet per- 
sonal habits — and by their disitse of the diver^ 
^ions of the world — by the mode of the settlement 
of their (Rfferences-^y their efforts in the sub- 
jugation of their will — by their endeavour to 
avoid all activity of mind during their devotional 
exercises — all of which are productive of a quiet 
habitude of mind* 

'Al second trait in the character of the Society- 
is that of Complacency, or Evenness, or Quietness 
of Mind and Manner. 

This trait is, I believe, almost as generally ad- 
mitted by the world as that of Benevolence. It is 
a matter of frequent observation, that you seldom 
see an irascible Quaker. And it is by no means 
uncommon to hear persons, when the members of 
this Society are the subject of conversation, talking 
of the mysteries of their education, or wondering 
how it happens that they should be brought to pos- 
sess such a calmness and quietness of character. 

There will be no difficulty in substantiating this 
second trait. 

There are circumstances, in the first place, in the 
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constitution of the Quaker-system, which, as it must 
have already appeared, must be generative of quiet 
personal habits. Among these may be reckoned 
their education. They are taught in early youth to 
rise in the morning in quietness ; to go about their 
ordinary occupations in quietness ; and to retire in 
quietness to their beds. We may reckon also their 
discipline. They are accustomed by means of this, 
when young, to attend the monthly and quarterly 
meetings, which are often of long continuance.-— 
Here they are obliged to sit patiendy. Here they 
hear the grown-up members speak in order, and 
without any interruption of one another. We may 
reckon, again, their public worship. Here they are 
accustomed occasionally to silent meetings, or to 
sit quietly for a length of time, — ^when not a word 
is spoken. 

There are circumstances, again, in the constitu- 
tion of the Society, which are either preventive of 
mental activity and excitement of passion, or pro- 
ductive of a quiet habitude of mind. Forbidden 
the use of cards, and of music, and of dancing, and 
of the theatre, and of novels, it must be obvious 
that the individuals now under our consideration 
cannot experience the same excitement of the pas- 
sions, as they, who are permitted the use of these 
common amusements of the world. In consequence 
of an obligation to have recourse to arbitration, as 
the established mode of decision in the case of dif- 
ferences with one another, they learn to conduct 
themselves with temper and decorum in exasperat- 
ing cases. They avoid, in consequence, the phrensv 
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' of him, who has recourse to violence, and the tur-- 
bid state of mind of him, ivho engages in suits at 
law. It may be observed also, that if, in early 
youth, their evil passicMis are called forth by othei» 
causes, it is considered as a duty to quell them* — 
The early subjugation of the will is insisted upon 
in all genuine Quaker-families. The children of 
such are rebuked, as I have had occasion to observe, 
for all expressions of anger, as tending to raise those 
feelings, which ought to be suppressed. A raising 
even of their voice is discouraged, as leading to the 
disturbance of their minds. This is done to make 
them calm and passive, that they may be in a state 
to receive the influence of the pure Principle. It 
may be observed, agsdn, that in their meetings for 
worship, whether silent or vocal, they endeavour 
to avoid all activity of the mind, for the same rea- 
son. 

These different circumstances, then, by producing 
quiet personal habits on the one hand, and quiet 
mental ones on the other, concur in producing a 
<*omplacency of mind and manner ; so that a Quaker 
is daily as it were at school, as far as it relates t^ 
the formation of a quiet character. 
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Third trait is, that they do not temporize, or do that, 
which they believe to be improper as a body of 
Chri8tianst''^ubjects, in which this trait is con* 
spicuous'^^ivil oaths — Holy or consecrated days 
— War^^ Tithes — Language — Address "-^-Ptiblfc 
f/luminationS'-'-^Utiiity of this trait to their cha^ 
racter. 

XT is a third trait in the character of the Quakers, 
that they refuse to do whatever, as a religious body, 
they believe to be wrong. 

I shall have no occasion to state any of the re- 
marks of the world to show their belief of the ex- 
istence of this good quality, nor to apply to circum- 
stances within the constitution of the Quakers to 
confirm it* The trait is almost daily conspicuous 
in some subject or another. It is kept alive by their 
discipline. It is known to all who know them. I 
shall satisfy myself, therefore, with a plain historical 
relation concerning it. 

It has been an established rule with them, froi0 
the formation of their Society, not to temporize, 
or to violate their consciences ; or, in other words, 
not to do that, which as a body of Christians they 
believe to be wrong, though the usages of the world, 
or the government of the country under which they 
live, should require it ; but rather to submit to the 
frowns and indignation of the one, and the legal 

n2 
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penalties annexed to their disobedience by the other. 
This sofFering, in preference of the violation of 
their consciences, is what they call ^^ the bearing 
of their testimony," or a demonstration to the world, 
by the ^' testimony of their own example," that they 
consider it to be the duty of Christians rather to 
suffer, than have any concern with that, which they 
conceive to be evil. 

The Quakers, in putting this principle into prac- 
tice, stand, I believe, alone ; for I know of no other 
Christians, who as a body pay this homage to their 
scruples, or who determine upon an ordeal bf suf- 
fering, in preference of a compromise with their 
ease and safety.* 

The subjects, in which this trait is conspicuous^ 
are of two kinds: iirst, as they relate to things en- 
joined by the government ; and, secondly, as they 
relate to things enjoined by the customs or fashions 
of the world. 

In the first case there was formerly much more 
suffering than there is at present, though the Q^a- 
kers still refuse a compliance with as many injunc- 
tions of the law as they did in their early times. 

It has been already stated, that they refused, firom 

'the very institution of their Society, to take a civil 

oath. The sufferings which they underwent in con-* 

sequence, have been explained also. But happily, 

by the indulgence of the legislattu-e, they are no 

* The MoravianB, I believe, protest against war upon scrip- 
tural grounds. But how fiir in this or in any other case, thitf Mtfr 
atestonony^ like the Quakers^ bj^oSeriiig, I do not loiowv 
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knger persecuted for this scruple, though Aty stiQ 
persevere in it, their affirmation having been made 
equal to an oath in most civil cases* 

It has been stated, again, that they protested 
against the religious observance of many of those 
days, which the government of the country from 
various considerations had ordered to be kept as 
holy. In consequence of this they were grievously 
oppressed in the early times of their history* Foi* 
when their shops were found open on Christmas- 
day, and on Good-Friday, and on the different Fast- 
days, which had been appointed, they were taken up 
and punished by the magistrates on the one hand, 
and insulted and beaten by the people on the other. 
But, notwithstanding this ill usage, they persevered 
as rigidly in the non-observance of particular days 
and times, as in their non-compliance with oaths ; 
and they still persevere in it. It does not appear, 
however, that the bearing of their testimony in this 
case is any Icmger a source of much vexation or 
trouble to them ; for though the government of the 
country still sanctions the consecration of particu- 
lar days, and the great majority of the people join 
in it, there seems to have been a progressive know- 
ledge or civilization in both, which has occasioned 
them to become tender on account of this singular 
deviation from their own practice. 

But though they have been thus relieved by the 
legislature, and by the more mild and liberal dispo- 
sition of the people, from so much suffering in bear- 
ing their testimony on the two occasions, which 
have been mentioned; yet there are others, where 
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the laws of government are concerned, on which 
they find themselves involved in a struggle betweea 
the violation of their consciences and a state of suf- 
fering, and where unfortunately there is no remedy 
at hand, without the manifestation of greater par^ 
tiality towards them than it may be supposed aE 
equal administration of justice to all would war- 
rant. 

The first of these occasions is, when military ser^ 
vice is enjoined. The Quakers, when drawn for 
the militia, refuse either to serve, or to furnish sub- 
stitutes. For this refusal they come under the 
cognizance of the laws. Their property, where 
they have any, is of course distrained upon, and a 
great psut of a little substance is sometimes taken 
from them on this account. Where they have not 
distrainable property, which is occasionally the case, 
they never fly, but submit to the known punish- 
ment, and go patiently to prison. The legislature, 
however, has not been inattentive to them even upon 
this occasion ; for it has limitted their confinement 
to three months. The government also of thie 
country afforded lately, in a case in which they were 
concerned, an example of attention to religious 
scruples upon this subject. In the late bill for arm- 
ing the country en masse^ both the Quakers and the 
Moravians were exempted from military service. * 
This homage to religious principle did the authors 
of these exemptions the highest honour. And it 
certainly becomes the members of this Society to 
be grateful for this unsolicited favour j and as it was 
bestowed upon them in the full belief that they were 
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the people they professed themselves, they should be 
j^rticularly careful that they do not, by any incon- 
sistency of conduct, tarnish the high reputation, 
which has been attached to them by the government, 
under which they live. 

The second occasion is, when tithes or other dues 
are demanded by the Church. The Quakers refuse 
the payment of these upon principles, which have 
been already explained. They come of course, 
again, under the cognizance of the laws. Their 
property is annually distrained upon, by warrant 
from justices of the peace, where the demand does 
not exceed the value of ten poimds ; and this is their 
usual suffering in this case. But there have not 
been wanting instances, where an unusual hardness 
of heart has suggested a process, still allowable by 
the law, which has deprived them of all their pro- 
perty, and consigned them for life to the habitation 
of a prison.* 

* One died not a great while ago in York Castle ; and others, 
viko were confined with him, would have shared his fate but for 
the interference of the King. 

It is surprising that the Clergy should not unite in promoting a 
WU in parliament to extend the authority of the justices to grant 
warrants of distraint for tithes to more than the value of ten pounds, 
and to any amount, as this is the most cheap and expeditious way 
for themselves. If they apply to the Ecclesiastical Courts, they can 
enforce no payment of their tithes there. They can put the poor 
Quaker into prison, but they cannot obtain their debt If they apply 
to the Exchequer, they may find themselves at the conclusion of 
their suit, and this after a delay of three years, liable to the pay- 
ment of extra costs to the amount of forty or fifty pounds; with 
whkh they cannot charge theQiiaker, though they may confine lum 
fcit life. Some, to my knowledge, have been glad to abandon thes» 
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But it is not only in ca^es, of which the laiys of 
the land take cognizance, that they prefer suffering, 
to doing that, which their consciences disapprove. 
There are other cases, connected, as I observed be- 
fore, with the opinion of the world, where they ex- 
hibit a similar example. If they believe any custom 
or fashion of the world to be evil in itself, or to be 
attended with evil, neither popular applause nor 
popular fury can make them follow it; but they 
think it right to bear their testimony against it by 
its disuse, and to run the hazard of all the ridicule, 
censure, or persecution, which may await them for 
so doing. 

In these cases, as in the former, it must be ol>- 
served, that the sufferings of the Quakers have been 
much diminished, though they still refuse a com- 
pliance, in as many instances as formerly, with the 
fashions of the world. 

It was stated in the first volume, that they substi- 
tuted the word Thou for You, in order that they 
might avoid by their words, as well as by their ac- 
tions, any appearance of flattery to man. It was 
stated also, that they suffered on this account ; that 
many magistrates, before whom they were carried 
in the early times of their institution, occasioned 
their punishment to be more severe ; and that they 
were often abused and beaten by others, and put in 
danger of their lives. This persecution, however, 

soits^ and put up with the costs incurred in them, rather than con- 
tinue them. Recourse to such courtsoccasions the Clergy frequentif 
to be charged with cruelty, when, if they had only undentoodtheir 
own itttertsts better, they would have avoided them. 
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for diis singularity in their language has long ceased, 
and the substitution of Thou for You is now only 
considered as an innocent distinction between them 
and other people. 

It was stated, again, in the same volume, that 
they abstained from the usual address of the world, 
— such as pulling off their hats, and bowing the 
body, and other ceremonious usages. It was ex- 
plained also, that they did this upon two principles- 
First, because, as such ceremonies were no real 
marks of obeisance, friendship, or respect, they 
ought to be discouraged by a people, whose religion 
required that no image should be held out, which 
^vas not a faithful picture of its original, and that no 
action should be resorted to, which was not corres- 
pondent with the feelings of the heart* Secondly, 
because all such ceremonies wer^of a complimen- 
tary or flattering nature, and were expressly for- 
bidden by Jesus Christ* It was stated also, that, 
on account of their rejection of such outward 
iisages, their hats were forcibly taken from their 
heads, and thrown away; that they were often 
beaten and imprisoned on this sole account ; and 
that the world refused to deal with them as trades- 
men ; in consequence of which many could scarcely 
supply their families with bread. But this devia- 
tion from the general practice, though it still charac- 
terizes the members of this Society, is no longer a 
source of suffering to them* Magistrates some- 
times take care that their hats shall be taken gently 
from their heads on public occasions, and private ' 
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persons expect now no such homage from Quakers 
when they meet them. 

There is, however, a custom, against which they 
anciently bore their testimony, and against which 
they continue to be^ it, which subjects them occa- 
sionally to considerable inconvenience and loss. In 
the case of general illuminations they never light up 
their houses, but have the courage to be singular i^ 
this respect, whatever may be the temper of the 
fnob. 

They believe, that the practice of general Uhimi* 
nations cannot be adopted consistendy by persons, 
who are lovers of the Truth. They consider it as 
no certain criterion of joy. For, in the first place, 
how many light up their houses, whose hearts are 
overwhelmed with sorrow ! And, in the seccmd 
place, the event, which is celebrated, may not al- 
ways be a matter of joy to good minds. The birth- 
day of a prince, for example, may be ushered in as 
welcome, and the celebration of it may call his 
actions to mind, upon which a reflection may pro- 
duce pleasure ; but the celebration of the slaughter 
or devastation of mankind can afibrd no happiness to 
the Christian. 

They consider the practice, again, accompanied 
as it is with all its fiery instruments, as dangerous 
and cruel. For, how many accidents have happened, 
and how many lives have been lost, upon such oc- 
casions ! 

They consider it, ag£un, as replete with evil. 
The wild uproar which it creates, the mad and 
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riotous joy which it produces, the licentiousness 
which it favoiu^, the invidious comparisons which 
it occasions, the partial favour which it fixes on in* 
dividuals who have probably no moral merit, the 
false joys which it holds out, and the enmity which 
it has on some occasions a tendency to perpetuate, 
are so many additional arguments against it in the 
opinion of the Quakers. 

For these and other seasons they choose not to 
submit to the custom, but to bear their testimony 
against it, and to run the hazard of having their 
windows broken, or their houses pillaged, as the po- 
pulace may dictate. And in the same manner, if 
there be any other practice, in which the world may 
expect them to coincide, they reject it, fearless of 
die consequences, if they believe it to be produc- 
tive of eviL 

This noble practice of bearing testimony by 
which a few individuals attempt to stem the torrent 
of immorality by opposing themselves to its stream, 
and which may be considered as a living martyr- 
dom, does, in a moral point of view, a great deal of 
good to those, who conscientiously adopt it. It re- 
calls first principles to their minds. It keeps in 
their remembrance the religious rights of man. It 
teaches them to reason upon principle, and to make 
their estimates by a moral standard. It is produc- 
tive both of patience and of courage. It occasions 
them to be kind, and attentive, and merciful, to those, 
who are persecuted and oppressed. It throws them 
into the presence of the Divinity when they are per- 
secuted themselves. In short, it warms their moral 

VOL. Ill* o 
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feelings, and elevates their religious thoughts. Like 
oil, it keeps them from rusting. Like a whetstone, 
it gives them a new edge. Take away this practice 
from the constitution of the members of this Society., 
and you pull down a considerable support of their 
moral character. It is a great pity, that, as professing 
Christians, we should not mOrc of us incorporate this 
noble principle individually into our religion. We 
concur unquestionably in customs, through the fear 
of being reputed singular, of which our hearts do 
not always approve, though nothing is more true 
than that a Christian is expected to be singular with 
respect to the corruptions of the world. What an 
immensity of good would be done, if cases of per- 
sons, choosing rather to suffer than to* temporize, 
were so numerous as to attract the general nofice of 
men ! Would not every case of suflfering operate fts 
one of the most forcible lessons, that could be given, 
to those who should see it ? And how long would 
that infamous system have to live, which makes a 
distinction between political expediency and moral 
right? 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A fourth trait is, that in poetical affaira they reason 
open principle, and not f ram conaeguence» — this 
mode of reasoning ensures the adoption of the 
maxin^ef not doing evil that good may come—had 
^^aiera been legislators, many pu&hc eviia had 
been avoided, which are now known in the -world 
^^xistence of this trait probable from the infiu- 
ence of the former trait — atid from the infiuence 
tf the peculiar customs of the ^uaiera — andfrom 
the infiuence of their system of discipline upon 
their miads, 

XhE next trait, which I ■hall lay open to the 
worid as belonging to the Quaker-character, is that 
iii.all those cases, which may be called political, tlie 
members of this Society generally reason upon prtn- 
cqilc, and but seldom upon consequences. 

I do not know of any good quality, which ever 
impressed me more, in all my intercourse with them, 
than thisi It was one of those, which obtruded it- 
self to my notice on my first acquaintance with them, 
and it has continued equaUy conspicuous to the pi'e- 
sent time. 

If an impartial philosopher from some unknown 
land, and to whom our manners and opinions and 
history were unknown, were introduced suddenly 
into our metropolis, and were to converse with the 
Quakers there on a given political subject, and to 
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be directly aitcrwards conve3'cd to tlie wcat end Cff 
the town, and there to converse with politicians, or 
men of fashion, or men of the world, upon tlie same, 
he could not fail to be gready surprised. If he 
thought the former wise^ or virtuous, or great, he 
would unavoidably consider the latter as foolish, or 
vicious, or little. Two such opposite conclusions, 
3B he would hear deduced from the reasonings of 
each, would impress him with an idea that he had 
been taken to a country inhabited by two different 
races of men. He would never coiiceive that they 
had been educated in the same coimtry, or under 
the same Governments If left to himself, he would 
probably imagine that they had embraced two differ- 
ent religions. But if he were told that they pro- 
fessed the same, he would then say that the precepts 
of this religion had been expressed in such doubtful 
language, that they led to two sets of principles 
contradictory to one another* I need scarcely in- 
form the reader, that I allude to the two opposite 
conclusions, which will almost always be drawn, 
where men reason from motives of policy or from 
moral right. 

If it be true that the Quakers reason upcm prin- 
ciple in political affairs, and not upon consequences^ 
it will follow as a direct inference, that they wiU 
adopt the Christian maxim that men ought not to 
do evil that good may come. And this is indeed 
the maxim, which you find them adopting in the 
course of their conversation on such subjects, and 
which I believe they would unifomUy have adopted, 
if they had been placed in political situations in lift . 
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Had they been the legislators of die world, we should 
never have seen many of the public evils that have 
q)peared in it* It was thought formerly, for exam- 
ple, a glorious thing to attempt to drive Paganism 
from the Holy Land ; but Quakers would never 
have joined in any of the crusades for its expulsion* 
It has been long esteemed, again, a desideratum in 
politics, that among nations diiFering in strength and 
resources a kind of balance of power should be kept 
up ; but Quakers would never have engaged in any 
one war to preserve it* It has been thought, again, 
that it would contribute to the happiness of the natives 
of India, if the blessings of the British constitution 
could be given them instead of their own ; but Qua- 
kers would never have taken possession of their ter- 
ritories for the accomplishment of such a good* It 
has been long thought, again, a matter of great po« 
litical importance, that our West-India settlements 
should be cultivated by African labourers ; but Qua- 
kers would never have allowed a slave-trade for 
such a purpose. It has been thought, again, and it 
is stiU thought a desirable thing, that our property 
should be secured from the petty depredations of 
individuals ; but Quakers would never have con- 
sented to capital punishments for such an end* In 
short, few public evils would have arisen among 
mankind, if statesmen had adopted the system, upon 
which the Quakers reason in political affairs, or if 
they had concurred with an ancient Grecian philo- 
sopher, in condemning to destruction the memory 
of the man, who first made a distinction between 
expediency and moral right* 

o2 
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That this trait of reasoning upon principle, re- 
gardless of the consequences, is likely to be a fea- 
ture in the character of the Society, we are warrant* 
ed in pronouncing, when we discover no fewer than 
three circumstances in the constitution of it, which, 
may be causes in producing iu'^ 

This trait seems, in the first place, to be the di- 
rect and legitimate oiBspring of that explained in the 
last chapter. For every time an individual is called 
upon to bear his testimony by suffering, whether in 
the case of a refusal to comply with the laws or with 
the customs and fashions of the land, he is called 
upon to refer to his own conscience, against his own 
temporal interest and against the opinion of the 
world. The moment he gives up principle for po- 
licy in the course of his reasoning upon such occa- 
sions, then he does as many others do, that is, he 
submits to the less inconvenience ; and then he ceases 
to be a Quaker. But while he continues to bear 
his testimony, it is a proof that he makes expedi- 
ency give way to what he imagines to be right. The 
bearing of testimony, where it is conscientiously 
done, is therefore the parent, as it is also the bul- 
wark and guardian, of reasoning upon principle. It 
throws out a memento, whenever it is practised, and 
habituates the subject of it to reason in this manner. 

But this tnut is nourished and supported, ag^n^ 
by other causes ; and, first, by the influence^ which 

* The Sierra Leone Company, which was founded for laudable 
-purposes, might have been filled by Quakers ; but when they under- 
stood that there was to be a fort and depdt of arms In the settle* 
tMXAi they declined becoming; propiieton. 
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the peculiar customs of the Quakers must occasion- 
ally have upon their minds. An individual cannot 
go out of doors but he is reminded of his own sin- 
gularities, or* of his difference in a variety of re- 
spects from his fellow-citizens. Now every cus- 
tom, in which he is singular, whether it be that of 
dress, or of Ugiguage, or of address, or any other, 
is founded in his own mind on moral principle, and 
in direct opposition to popular opinion and applause. ^** 
He is therefore perpetually reminded, in almost |U^. 
his daily habits, of the two opposite systems of 
reasoning, and is perpetually called upon, as it were, 
to Fefer to the principles, which originally made the - 
difference between him and another citizen of thV 
world. 

Neither has the discipline of the Society a less 
tendency to the production of the quality in ques- 
tion. For the business, which is transacted in the 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings, is trans- 
acted imder the deliberation of grave and serious 
men, who consider Aemselves as frequently under 
the divine influence, or as spiritually guided, on 
such occasions. In such assemblies, it would be 
thought strange, if any sentiment were uttered, 
which savoured of expediency in opposition to moral 
right. The youth, therefore, who are present, see 
no other determination of any question than by a 
religious standard. Hence these meetings operate 
as schools, in which they are habituated to reason 
.upon principle, and to the exclusion of all worldly 
considerations, which may suggest themselves in 
the discussion of any point. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



d fifth trait is^ that they have an extraor^nary in- 
dependence of vmid^^his probable^ because it must 
be the result of the former trait^-iecause Rkehf to 
be produced by their discipline^^'-by their peculiar 
customs''''^nd by their opinions on the supposed 
^fTtgnity of situations in Hfe-^^beeause^ ogain, they 
are not vtUneraUe by the seduction ofGovemmenis 
— or by the dominion of the Church-^^r by the 
poxuer of fashion^ and of the opinion of the world* 

1 HE next trait, conspicuous in the character of 
the Society, and which is nearly allied to the for- 
mer, is that of Independence of Mind. 

This feature is of long standing, having been 
coeval with the Society itself. - It was observed by 
Cromwell, that ^^ he could neither win the Quakers 
by money, nor by honours, nor by places, as. he 
could other people." A similar opinion is enter* 
tained of them at the present day. For of all peo- 
ple it is generally supposed that they are the least 
easily worked upon, or the least liable to be made 
tools or instruments in the hands of others. Who, 
for example, could say on any electioneering occa- 
sion, whatever his riches mig^t be^ that he could 
command their votes ? 

There will be no difficulty in believing, this to be. 
a real feature in the character of the Society; for 
when men are accustomed to refer matters to their 
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reason, and to reason upon principle, they will al» 
ways have^an independence of mind, from a belief 
that they are right* And wherever it is a maxim 
with them not to do evil that good may come, they 
will have a similar independence, from a conscious- 
Bess that they have never put themselves into the 
power of the world. Hence this independence of 
mind must be a result of the trait explained in the 
former chapter. 

But m looking into the constitution of the Qu^* 
kers, we shall find it foil of materials for the pro- 
duction of this noble trait. 

l%eir discipline has an immediate tendency to 
produce it ; for in no community does a man feel 
him so independent as a man. A Quaker is called 
upon in his own Society to die discharge of impor- 
tant offices. He sits as a representative;, a legisla- 
tor, and a judge. In looking round him he finds 
all equal in privileges, but none superior to himself. 

Their peculte customs have the same tendency ; 
for they teach them to value others, who are not of 
the Society, by no other standard than that, by which 
they estimate themselves. Hiey neither take off 
their hats, nor bow, nor scrape. In their speech 
they abstain from the use of flattering words and of 
titles. In their letters they never subscribe them- 
selves the humble servants of any one. They never 
use, in short, any action or signature, which, serv- 
ing as a mark of elevation to others, has any influ- 
ence towards the degradation of themselves. 

Their opinions also upon the supposed dignity •f 
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situations in life contribute towards the promo- 
tion of this independence of their minds. 

They value no man, in the first place, on account 
of his earthly title. They pay respect to mapstrates, 
and to all the nobility of the land, in their capacity 
of legislators, whom the chief magistrate has ap- 
pointed ; but they believe that the mere letters in a 
schedule of parchment can give no more intrinsic 
worth to a person than they possess themselves ; and 
they think with Juvenal, that ^^ the only true nobi- 
lity is virtue."^Hence titles, in the glare of which 
some people lose the dignity of their vision, have no 
magical effect upon Quakers. 

They value no man, again, on account of the an- 
tiquity of his family-exploits* They believe that 
there are people now living in low and obscure situ- 
ations, whose ancestors performed in the childhood 
of history, when it was ignorant and incapable of 
perpetuating traditions, as great feats as those, 
which in its greater maturity it has^^ecorded. And 
as far as these exploits of antiquity may be such as 
were performed in wars, they would not be valued 
by them as ornaments to men, of whose worth they 
can only judge by their virtuous or their Christian 
character. 

They value no man, again, on account of the an- 
tiquity of his ancestors. Believing Revelation to 
contain the best account of the rise of man, they 
consider all families as equally old in their origin, 
because they believe them to haye sprung from the 
s^me two parents, as their common soiuxe* 
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But this independence of mind, which ia said to 
belong to the members of this Society, may be fos« 
tered, again, by other circumstances, some of which 
are peculiar to themselves. 

Many men allow the independence of their minds 
to be broken by an acceptance of the honours offer- 
ed to them by the governments under which they 
live ; but no Quaker could accept of the honours of 
the world. 

Others allow the independence of dieir minds to 
be invaded by the acceptance of places and pensions 
from the same quarter. But Quakers, generally 
speaking, are in a situation too independent, in con- 
sequence of their industry, to need any support of 
diis kind ; and none' of them could accept it on the 
terms, on which it is usually given. 

Others, again, suffer their opinions to be fettered 
by the authority of Ecclesiastical dominion; but the 
Quakers have broken all such chains. They de- 
pend upon no ihinister of the Gospel for their reli- 
gion, nor do they consider the priesthood as a dis- 
tinct order of men. 

Others, again, come under the dominion of fashion 
and of popular opinion, so that they dare only do 
that which they see others do, or are hurried from 
one folly to another, without having the courage to 
try to resist the stream. But the life of a Quaker 
is a continual state of independence in this respect, 
being a continual protest against many of the cus- 
toms and opinions of the world. 

I shall now only observe upon this subject, that 
dus quality of independence of mind, which is likely 
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to be generated by some, and which is preserved by 
others of the causes which have been mentioned, 
is not confined to a few members, but runs through 
the Society. It belongs to the poor as well as to 
Aie rich, and to the servants of a family as well as 
to those who live in poverty by themselves. If a poor 
member were to be introduced to a man of rank, he 
would neither degrade himself by flattery on the one 
hand, nor by any unbecoming submission on the 
other. He would neither be seduced into that which 
was wrong, nor intimidated from doing that which 
was right, by the splendour or authority of ap^ar- 
ances about him. He would still preserve the in- 
dependence of his mind, though he would behave 
with respect. You would never be able to convince 
him that he had been talking with a person, who 
had been fashioned differently from himself. This 
trsdt of independence cannot but extend itself to the 
poor : for, having the same rights and privileges in 
the discipline, and the same peculiar customs, and 
the same views of men and manners as the rest of 
the Society, a similar disposition must be found in 
these, unless it be counteracted by other causes. 
But as Quaker-servants, who live in genuine Qua- 
ker-families, wear no liveries, nor any badges of 
poverty or servitude, there isliothing in the oppo- 
site scale to produce an opposite feature in their 
character. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A sixth trait is that gf Fortitude — this hicludes, 
_firtt^ courage in iifi — courage not confined to 
miiitary exploits — ^uaiers seidom intimidated or 
€tba»hed — dare to say what they think — and to do 
■what they believe to be right — this trait may arise 
from that of bearing their testimony — and from 
those circumstances, which produced independence 
«f mind— and from the peculiar customs of t/ir 
Society. 

Another ftature in the character of the So- 
cieQ^, which is nearly allied to Independence of 
-Mind, is F(»litude. This fortitude is conspicuous 
both in life and in the hour of death. That whicli 
beltmgs to the former instance I shall consider 
first. 

If courage in life were confined soleljr to military- 
exploits, the individuals now imder our consider- 
ation would have no pretension to tills character. 
But courage consieta of presence of mind in many 
situations of peril different from those in war. It 
consists often in refusing to do that which is wrong, 
in spite of popular opinion. Hence a man, who 
refuses a challenge, and whom men of honour would 
brand with cowardice on that account, may have 
VOL. III. P ^ 
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more real courage in so doing, and would have it 
in the estimation of moral men, than the pennon who 
sends it. It may consist also in an inflexible perse- 
verance in doing that which is right, when persecu- 
tion is to follow. Such was the courage of martyr- 
dom. As courage, then, may consist in qualities 
different from that of heroism, we shall see what 
kind of courage it is that has been assigned to the 
Quakers, and how far the^ may be expected to be 
entided to such a trait. 

There is no question, in the first place, that 
Quakers have great presence of mind on difficult 
and trying occasions. To frighten or to put them 
off their guard would be no easy task. Few people 
have ever seen an innocent Quaker disconcerted or 
abashed. 

They have the courage also to dare to say, at 
all times and in all places, what they believe to be 
right. 

I might appeal for the truth of this, as far as the 
primitive members are concerned, to the different 
conversations, which George Fox had with Oliver 
Cromwell, or to the different letters, which he wrote 
to him as Protector, or to those, which he afterwards 
wrote to King Charles the Second* 

I might appeal, again, to the address of £dward 
Burroughs to the same monarch. 

I might appeal, again, to the bold but respectful 
language, which the early Quakers used to the ma- 
gistrates when they were carried before them ; and 
to the intrepid and dignified manner, in which they 
spoke to their judges, in the course of the nume- 
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rous trials, 'to which they were brought in those 
early times. 

I might appeal, also, to Barclay's Address to the 
King, which stands at the head of his Apology: — 

"Ah it is inconsistent," says Barclay to King 
Charles the Second, " wilh the truth I bear, so it 
is far frdm me to use this letter as an engine to flat> 
ter thee, the usual design of such works ; and there- 
fore I can neither dedicate it to thee, nor crave thy 
patronage, as if thereby I might have more confi- 
dence to present it to the world, or be more hope- 
ful of its success. To God alone I owe what I have, 
and that more immediately in matters spiritual ; and 
therefore to him alone, and the service of his truth, 
I dedicate whatever work he may bring forth in 
me, to wham alone the praise and honour apper- 
tain, whose truth needs not the patronage, of world- 
ly princes, his arm and power being tliat alone, by 
which it is propagated, established, and confirm- 
ed." 

And further on he says, " Thou hast tasted of 
prosperity and adversity. Thou knowest what it is 
to be banished thy native country, to be overruled as 
well as to rule, and to sit upon the throne ; and being 
oppressed, thou hast reason to know how hateful 
oppression is both to God and man. If after all 
these warnings and advertisements thou dost not 
turn unto the Lord with all thy heart, hut forget 
J-Iim, wiio remembered thee in distress, and give 
up thyself to follow lust and vanity, surely great iviU 
be thy condemnation." 

And this courage to dare to say what they be- 
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Ik've to be right, as it was an emicent feature inth*: 
i'har^icter of the primitive, so it is unquestionably 
H trait in that of. the modem members. They use 
no flattery even in the presence of the King ; and 
v.-hen the nation has addressed him in favour of 
new ivara, they have sometimes had the courage 
to oppose the national voice on such an occasion, 
:md to go before the same great personage, and 
in a respectfiil and dignified manner to deliver a 
religious petition ag^nst the shedding of humad 
Mood. 

They have the courage also to dare to do, as well 
as to say, what thej- consider to be right. 

It is recorded of the early Quakers, that ia the 
limes of the hottest persecution they stood to their 
testimony in the places appointed for their worship. 
i"hey never assembled in private rooms, or held pri- 
vate conventicles, employing persons to watch at 
the door to keep out spies and informers, or to pre- 
vent surprise from the magistrates; but they wor- 
shipped always in public, and with their doors c^en : 
uor when armed meu were sent to dissolve their 
meetings cUd they ever fly; but, on the summons 
to break up and depart, they sat motionless ; and, 
regardless of threats and blows, never left their de- 
votions, but v/ere obliged to be dragged out one by 
one from their places. And even where their meet- 
ing-houses were totally destroyed by the magis- 
trates, they sometimes met the next meeting-day 
and worshipped publicly on the ruins, notwithstand- 
ing they knew that they were subject by so doing 
to fineSf and scourges, and confinements, and ban- 
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idmieiits; awl that, like many others of their mem* 
bers, who had been persecuted, they might die in 
prison. 

This courage of the primitive members has de- 
scended, as £Bur as circumstances will allow us to 
judge, to their posterity, or to those, who profess 
the same fieuth.' For happily, on account of the su- 
perior knowledge, which has been diffused among 
us since those times, and on account of the pro- 
gress of the benign influence of Christianity, both 
of which may be supposed to have produced among 
the members of our legislature a spirit of liberality 
in religion, neither the same trials, nor the same 
number of them, can be afforded for the courage^of 
the modem Quakers, as were afforded for that of 
their predecessors. But as far as there are trials, 
the former exhibit courage proportioned to their 
weight. This has been already conspicuous in the 
bearing of their testimony, either in those cases 
where they run the hazard of suffering by opposing 
the customs of the world, or where, by refusing a 
compliance with legal demands, which they be- 
lieve to be antichristian, they actually suffer. Nor 
are these sufferings often slight, when we consider 
that they may be made, even in these days of tole- 
ralion, to consist of confinement, as the law now 
stands, for years, and it may hajqpen evfn for life, 
in prison. 

This nature of courage in life, which has been 
attached to the character of tiie Society, is the gen- 
uine offspring of the trait of *^ The bearing of their 
Teatimony." For by their testimony it becomes 

p2 
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their religion to suffer, rather than complf^ with many 
of 'the laws and customs of the land. But every 
time they get through their sufferings, if they suffer 
conscientiously, they gain a victory, which gives 
them courage to look other sufferings in the face, 
and to bid defiance to other persecutions. 

This feature is generated, again, by all those cir- 
cumstances, which have been enumerated, as pro- 
ducing the quality of independence of mind ; and 
it is promoted, again, by the peculiar customs of 
the Society. For a Quaker is a singular object 
among his countrymen. His dress, his language, 
and his customs mark him. One person looks at 
him. Another, perhaps, derides him. He must 
summon resolution, or he cannot stir out of doors 
and be comfortable. Resolution, once summoned, 
begets resolution again, till at length he acquires 
habits superior to the looks, and frowns, and ridi- 
ciile of the world. 
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Phe trait of courage includes also Courage in Death 
— tljis trait prohahk-^rom the lives which the 
i^mkers lead — and from circumstances connected 
xvith their religious faith. 

This quality of courage includes also Courage in 
eath ; or it belongs to the character of the indivi- 
lals of this conununitv that tbev show sreat indif- 
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duals of this conununity that ditey show great indif- 
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ference with respect to deuh, or that they posseBi 
great intrepidity when sensible of the approach of it. 

I shall do no more on this subject than state what 
may be the causes of this trait. 

The thought of the dissolution of all our vital 
organs, and of the ceasation to be, so that we move 
no longer upon the face of the earl^ and that our 
places know us no more ; or the idea of being swept 
away suddenly into eternal oblivitm^ and of being 
as though we had never been, cannot &i1 of itself to 
produce awful sensations upon our minds. But still 
more awful will these be, where men believe in-ff 
future state j and where, IWieving in future rewards 
and punishments, they contemplate what may^be 
tbeir ^otment in eternity. There are considera- 
tions, however, which have been found to support 
sien even under these awful reflections, and to en- 
able them to meet with iQtrepidity their ^iproach- 
iag end. 

It may certainly be admitted, that in proporti<Mi 
as we cling to the things of the world, we shall be 
less wilUng to leave them ; which may induce an 
appearance of fear with respect to departing out of 
life ; and that, in proportion as we deny the world 
and its pleasures, or mortify the affections of the 
flesh, we shall be more willing to exchange our 
earthly for i^ritual enjoyments ; which may induce 
an appearance of courage with respect to. death. 

It m&y be admitted, again, that in proportion as 
we have filled our moral stations in life— that is, 
as we have done justly, and loved mercy, and this 
not only with respect to our fellow-creature man, 
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but to the difierent creatures of God— -diere will be 
a conscious rectitude within us, which will supply 
us with courage when we believe ourselves called 
upon to leave them. 

It may be admitted, again, that in proportion as 
we have endeavoured to follow the Divine com- 
mands as contained in the Sacred Writings, and as 
we have followed these, through &ith, fearless of 
the opinions and persecutions of men, so as to have 
become sufferers for the Truth, we shall have less 
fear, or more courage, when we suppose th& hour 
-ml our dbsolution to be approaclung. 

Now, without making any invidious compari- 
sows I think it will follow from hence, when we 
consider die Qjuakers to be persons of acknowledged 
moral character; when we know diat they doxy 
themselves, for the sake of becoming purer beings, 
the ordinary pleasures and gratifications of the 
world ; and when almost daily experience testifies 
to us that they prefer bearing their testimony, or 
suffering as a Christian body, to a compliance 
with customs which they conceive the Christian re-, 
ligion to disapprove,-— diat they will have as fair 
pretensions to courage in the hour of death as any 
other people, as a body, from the same causes* 

There are other circumstances, however, which 
may be taken into consideration in tl|is account ; 
and, in looking over these, I find none of more im- 
portance than those, which relate to the religious 
creeds, which may be professed by individuals or 
communities of men. 

Much, in the first place, will depend upon the 
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circumstaneK, how far men are doubtful and waver- 
ing in their creeds ; or how far they depend upon 
ethers for their faith ; or how far, in conse- 
quence or reasoning or feeling, they depend upon 
themselves. If their creeds are not in their own 
power, they will be liable to be troubled with ever^ 
wind of doctrine that blows, and to be unhappy when 
the thought of their dissolution is brought before 
them. But the Quakers having broken the power 
or dominion of the priesthood, what terrors can fa- 
naticism hold out to them, which shall appal their 
courage in their latter hours i 

It is also of great importance to men, what may 
be the nature of their creeds. Some creeds are 
unquestionably more comfortable to the mind fitti 
others. To those, who believe in the doctrine of 
Election and Reprobation, and imagine themselves 
to be of the Elect, no creed can give greater cou- 
rage in the hour of death ; and to those, who either 
doubt or despair of their election, none can inspire 
more fear. But the Quakers, on the other hand, 
encourage the doctrine of Perfection, or that all 
may do the will of God if they attend to the moni- 
tions of his grace. They believe that God is good, 
and just, and merciful ; that he visits all, with a 
view to this perfection, without exception of persons ; 
that he enables all, through the sacrifice of Christ, 
to be saved; and that he will make an allowance for 
all according to his attributes ; for that he is not 
willing that any should perish, but Uiat all shouM 
inherit eternal life. 
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CHAPTER IX. ^ 



Last good trait is that of Punctttaltty to Worda 
and Engngements — this probable from the ope- 
ration of all those principles which have produced 
for the fakers the character of a moral people 
indfrom the operation of their discipline. 



The last good quality, which I shall notice in the 
character of the Quakers, is that of Punctuality to 
their Words and Engagements. 

^ffliis is a very ancient trait. Judge Forster en- 
tertained Ais opinion of George Fox, — ^that, if he 
would consent to give his word for his appearance 
he would keep it. Trusted to go at large without 
any bail, and solely fpi his bare word that he would 
be forth-coming on a given day, he never violated 
his promise. And he was known also to carry his 
own commitment himself. In those days, also, it 
was not unusual for Quakers to carry their own war- 
rants, unaccompanied by constables or others, which 
were to consign them to a prison. 

But it was not only in matters which related to 
the laws of the land, where the primitive members 
held their words and engagements sacred* This 
trait was remarked to be true of them in their con- 
cerns in trade. On their first appearance as a So- 
ciety they suffered as tradesmen, because otherd, 
displeased with the peculiarity of their manners, 



withdrew their custom from their shops. But in a 
little time the great outcry against them was, that 
they got the trade of the coimtry into their hands* 
This outcry arose in part from a strict execution of 
all commercial appointments and agreements be* 

# 

tween them and others, and because they never 
asked two prices for the commodities which they 
sold* And the same character attaches to them as 
a commercial body, though there maybe individual 
exceptions, ^ the present day. 

Neither has this trait been confined to them as 
the inhabitants of their own country. They have 
carried it with them wherever they have gone. The 
treaty of William Penn was never violated : and 
the estimation, which the Indians put upon the 
word of this great man and his companions, con- 
tinues to be put by them upon that of the modem 
Quakers in America; so that they now come in de- 
putations out of their own semements to consult 
•them on important occasions. 

The^.existence of this feature is probable, both 
from general and from particular cohaiderations. 

If, for example, any number of principles should 
have acted so forcibly and in such a manner upon 
individuals as to have procured for them as a body 
the reputation *of a moral people, they must have 
produced in them a disposition to keep their faith.^ 

* This character was g^n by Pliny to the first Christians. 
They were to avoid frauds, theft, and adultery. They weje never 
to deny any trust when required to deliver it up, nor to falsify their 
word on any occasion. 
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But the discipline of the Society has a direct ten- 
dency to produce this feature in their character, and 
to make it an appendage' of Quakerism. For, punc- 
tuality to words and engagements is a subject of one 
of the periodical inquiries. It is therefore pub- 
licly handed to the notice of the members, in. their 
public meetings for discipline, as a Christian virtue 
that is expected of them. And any violation in this 
respect would be deemed a breach, and cognizable as 
such, of the Quaker laws. p 



CHAPTER X. 



Imperfect traits in the ^aier-character-'-'^ome of 
these may be called intellectually defective traits 
---first imputation of this kind is j tffat the Quakers 
are deficient in learnings compared nivith other peo^ 
ple-^this trait not improbable^ on account of their 
early devotion to trade-^ar^d on account of their 
controversies and notions about human learning'^ 
and from other causes* 

X HE worid, while it has given to thp Quakers as 
a body, as it has now appeared, a taore than ordi** 
nary share of virtue, has not been without the belief 
that there are blemishes in their character. What 
these blemishes are, may be collected partly from 
books, partly from conversation, and partly from 
vulgar sayings. They are divisible into two kinds, 
*-into intellectually defective, and into morally de* 
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fective traits ; the former relating to the understandt- 
ing, the latter to the heart. 

The first of the intellectually defective traits con- 
sists in the imputation, that the Quakers are defi- 
cient in the cultivation of die intellect of their chil- 
dren ; or, that when they gtow up in life they are 
found to have less knowledge than others in the 
higher branches of learning. By this I mean that 
they are understood to have but a moderate classi* 
cal educauon, to know but little of the different 
branches of philosophy, and to have, upon the whole, 
less variety knowledge than others of their country- 
men in the corresponding stations of life. 

This feature seems to have originated with the 
world in two supposed facts. The first is, that there 
has never been any literary writer of eminence bom 
in the Society; Penn, Barclay, and others, having 
come into it by convincement, and brought their 
learning with them. The second is, that the So- 
ciety has never yet furnished a philosopher, or pro- 
duced any material discovery. It is rather a com- 
mon remark, that if the educ^^on of others had 
been as limited as that of the individuals of this 
community, we should have been probably at this 
day without a Newton, and might have been stran- 
gers to those great discoveries, whether of the art 
of navigation, or of the circulation of the blood, or 
of any other kind, which have proved so eminently 
useful to the comfort, health, and safety of many of 
the human race. 

This trait will be true, or it will be false, as it is 
applied to the different classes, which may be found 
vox. III. ct 
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in the S|y iety of the Quakers. The poor, who be- 
long to it, are all taught to read, and therefore bet- 
ter educated than the poor belonging to other bo- 
dies of men. They who spring from parents, whoser 
situation does not entide them to rank with the 
middle class, but yet keeps them out of the former, 
are generally educated by the help of a subscription 
at Ackworih-School, and may be said to have more 
school-learning than others in a similar situation in 
life,* The rest, whatever may be their situation, 
are educated wholly at the expense of their parents, 
who send them either to private Quaker-seminaries 
or to schools in the neighbourhood, as they judge it 
to be convenient or proper. It is upbn this body of 
the Quakers that the imputation can only fall ; and, 
as far as these are concerned, I think it may be said 
with truth that they possess a less portion of what 
is usually called liberal knowledge, than others in a 
corresponding station in life. There may be here 
and there a good classical or a good mathematical 
scholar : but in general there are but few individuals 
among them, who #Lcel in these branches of learn- 
ing. I ought, however, to add, that this character 
is not likely to remain long with the Society ; for 
the young members of the present day seem to me 
to be sensible of the inferiority of their own educa- 
tion, and to be making ^an attempt towards the hn- 



• Their parents pay a small annual sum towards their boaxxl 
and clothing. The rest is made up by a subscription in the Society, 
and by the funds of the school. The children also of the poor ans 
admitted to this school, but these pay nothing. 
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provement of their minds, by engaging in those, 
which are the most entertaining, instrumve, and 
useful ;— I mean philosophical pursuits. 

That deficiency in literature and science is likely 
to be a feature in the character of the Society we 
may pronounce, if we take into consideration cir- 
cumstances, which have happened, and notions 
which have prevailed, in it. 

The Quakers, like the Jews of old, whedier they 
are rich or poor, are brought up, in obedience to 
their own laws, to some employment. They are 
called of course at an early age from their books. 
It cannot therefore be expected of them, that they 
should possess the same literary character as they, 
who spend years at our Universities, or whose time 
is not taken up by the concerns of trade. 

It happens also m this Society, that persons of 
the poor and middle classes are frequently through 
industry becoming rich. While these were gaining 
but a moderate support, they gave their children 
but a moderate education. But when diey came 
Into possession of a greater substance, their children 
had finished their eduction, having grown up to be 
men. 

The ancient controversy, too, relative to the ne- 
cessity of human learning as a qualification for mi- 
nisters of the Gospel, has been detrimental to the 
promotion of literature and science among them. 
This controversy was maintained with great warmth 
and obstinacy on both sides ; that is, by the early 
Quakers, who were men of learning, on the one 
hand, and by the Divines of our Universities^on the 
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Other. The less learned in the Society, who read 
this controvery, did not make the proper distinction 
concerning it. They were so interested in keeping 
up the doctrine, ^' that learning was not necessary 
for the priesthood," that they seemed to have for- 
gotten that it was necessary at all. Hence know- 
ledge began to be cried down in the Society ; and 
though the proposition was always meant to be true 
>vith respect to the priesthood only, yet many mis- 
took or confounded its meaning, so that they gave 
their children but a limited education on that ac- 
count. 

The opinions also of the Quakers relative to clas- 
sical authors have been another cause of impeding, 
in some degree, their progress in learning ; that ia, 
in the classical part of it. They believe these to 
have inculcated a system of morality frequently re- 
pugnant to that of the Christian religion. And the 
Heathen mythology, which is connected with their 
^vritmgs, and which is fabulous throughout, they con- 
ceive to have disseminated romantic notions among 
youth, and to have made them familiar with fictions, 
to the prejudice of an unshaken devotedness to the 
love of truth. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Second trait isj that they are a superstitious people 
"-^ircumstanceSy that have given birth to this 
trait— ^^aierism^ where it is understood, is sel- 
dom chargeable with superstitionr^wl^re it is 
misunderstood^ it leads to it-^ubJects in which 
it may be misunderstood are those of the pro- 
vince of the Spirit'-'^nd of dress and language 
'-^Evih to be misapprehended from a misunder- 
standing of the former subjects 



It may- seem* wonderful, at first sig^t, that per- 
sons, who have discarded an undue veneration for 
thcSunts, and the Saints-days, and the relics of the 
Roman-catholic religion, who have had the resolu- 
tion to reject the ceremonials of Protestants, such 
as Bapttism, and the sacrament of the Supper, and 
who have broken the terrors of the dominion of the 
priesthood, should, of all others, be chargeable with 
superstiuon. But so it is. The world has certain- 
ly fixed upon them the character of a superstitious 
people. Under this epithet much is included. • It 
is understood, that Quakers are more ready than 
others to receive mystical doctrines, more apt to 
believe in marvellous appearances, more willing to 
place virtue in circumstances where many would 
place imposition ; and that, independently of all this, 

i 
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they are more scrupulous with respect to the pro- 
priety of their ordinary movements, waiting for re- 
ligious impulses, when no such impulses are expect- 
ed by other religious people. 

This trait of superstition is an ancient feature in 
their character, and has arisen from the following 
causes : 

It has been long imagined, that where a people 
devote themselves so exclusively to the influence 
of the Spirit as the members of this community ap- 
pear to do, they will not be stifficiently on their guard 
to make the proper distinctions between imagina- 
tion and revelation, and that they will be apt to con- 
found impressions, and to bnng the Divine Spirit 
out of its proper sphere into the ordinary occurrences 
of their lives. And in this opinion the world con- 
siders itself to have been confirmed by an expreV 
sion, said to have been long in use among them, 
which is, *'*' that they will do such and such things, 
if they have liberty to do them." Now by this ex- 
pression the Quakers may mean only, that all hu- 
man things are so uncertain, and so many unfore- 
seen events may happen, that they dare make no 
absolute promises, but they will do the things in 
question if no obstacle should arise to prevent them. 
And this caution in language runs through the 
whole Society ; for they seldom promise but provi- 
sietoally in any case. But the world has interpreted 
the expression differently, and maintains that the 
Quakers mean by it, that they will do such and such 
things, if diey feel that they have liberty or permis* 
sim from the Spirit of God* 
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Two odier circumstances, which have pven birth, 
to this feature in the character of the Quakers, are 
the singularities of their dress and language. For, 
when these are spoken of by the world, they are 
usually mentioned under the name of the idolatry 
or superstition of the Quaker-language, or the ido- 
latry or superstition of the Quaker-dress. 

Now this trait, which has originated in the three 
causes that have been mentioned, is considered by 
the world to have been still more confirmed by a 
circumstance which happened but a few years ago ; 
namely, that when animal-magnetism was in fashion, 
there were more of this Society worked upon by 
these delusions than of any other. 

With respect to die truth of this trait, I believe 
it cannot easily be made out, as far as animal-mag- 
netism is concerned. For although undoubtedly 
there were Quakers so superstitious as to be led 
away on tlus occasion^ yet they were very few in 
number, and not more in proportion than others 
of other reli^ous denominations. The conduct of 
these was also considered as reprehensible by the 
Society at large, and some pains were taken to 
convince them of their errors, and of tiie unsuita- 
Ueness of such doctrines with the religion they pro- 
fessed. 

With respect to the truth of this trait, as it may 
have existed on other occasions, it may be laid down 
as a position generally true, that where the mem- 
bers understand their own constitution, it can have 
no place among them. But where they do not un- 
derstand it, tiiere are few people among whom, it is 
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more likely to exist, as we may see from the . fol- 
lowing account- 
It is the doctrine of Quakerism on the subject of 
the Spirit, that it is an infallible guide to men in 
their spiritual concerns. But I do not see where it 
is asserted by any of the Quakers*writera, that it is 
to be a guide to man in all the temporal concerns of 
his life, or that he is to depreciate the value of hu- 
man reason. George Fox was very apprehensive, 
that even, in matters of religion, which constitute 
the immediate province of the Divine Spirit, men 
might mistake their own enthusiastic fedings for 
revelation ; and he censured some, to use his own 
expression, '^ for having gone out into imaginations." 
The Society also have been apprehensive of the 
same consequences. Hence one among other rea- 
sons for the institution of the office of Elders. It 
is the duty of these to watch over the doctrine of 
the ministers, to see tbit they preach soundly, and 
that they do not mistake their own imaginations for 
the Spirit of God, and mix his wisdom with the 
waywardness of their own wills. They, therefore, 
who believe in the doctrine of the agency of the 
Spirit, and at the same time in the necessity of .great 
caution and watchfulness that they may not con- 
found its operations with that of their own fieuicies, 
will never incur the charge which has been brought 
against the Body at large. But if there are others, 
who give themselves up to this agency without the 
necessary caution, they will gradually mix their 
impressions, and will in time refer most of them to 
the same source. They will bring the Divine Being 



by degrees out of his Spiritual province, and intro- 
duce him into all the trivial and worthless concerns 
of their lives. Hence a belief will arise, which can- 
not fail of binding their minds in the chains of de- 
lusion and superstition. 

It is the doctrine of Quakerism, again, on the sub- 
ject of dress, that plsdnness and simplicity are re-^ 
quired of those, who profess the Christian charac- 
ter ; that any deviation from these is unwarrantable, 
if it be made on the plea of conformity to the fashion 
of the world ; that such deviation bespeaks the be- 
Sinning of an unstable mind ; and, if not noticed, 
may lead into many evils. They, therefore, who 
consider dress in this point of view, will never fall 
into any errors of mind in their contemplation of 
this subject. But if there are members, on the other 
hand, who place virtue in the colour and shape of 
their clothing, as some of the Jews did in the broad 
phylacteries on their garm Ats, they will place it in 
lifeless appearances and forms, and bring their 
minds under vassalage to a false religion. And in 
the same manner it may be observed with respect 
to language, that if persons in the Society lay an 
undue stress upon it, that is, if they believe truth 
or falsehood to exist inherentiy in lifeless words, 
and this contrary to the sense in which they know 
they will be understood by the world, so that they 
dare not pronounce them for religion's sake, they 
will be in danger of placing reli^on where it is not, 
and of falling into errors concerning it, which 
will with reason be denominated superstition by the 
world. 
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As I am now on the subject of superstition, as 
capable of arising from the three causes that have 
been mentioned, I shall dwell for a short time on 
some of the evils, which may arise from one of 
them, or from a misunderstanding of the doctrine 
of the agency of the Spirit. 

I believe it possible, in the first place, for those 
who receive this doctrine without the proper limi- 
tations, that is, for those, who attribute every thing 
exclusively to the Spirit of God, and who draw no 
line between revelation and the suggestions of their 
own will, to be guilty of evil actions, and to make 
the Divine Being the author of them all. 

I have no doubt, for example, that many of those, 
who engaged in the Crusades, considered them- 
selves as led into them by the Spirit of God. .But 
what true Quaker, in these days, would wish to 
make the Almighty the author of all the bloodshed 
in the wars that were llklertaken on this account? 

The same may be said with respect to martyr- 
doms. For there is reason to believe that many, 
who were instrumental in shedding the blood of 
their fellow-creatures because they happened to dif- 
fer from them in religious opinion, conceived that 
they were actuated by the Divine Spirit, and that 
they were doing God service, and aiding the cause 
of religion, by their conduct on such occasions. 
But what true Quaker would believe, that the Fa- 
ther of justice and mercy was the author of these 
Uoody persecutions ; or that, if men were now to 
feel an impulse in their own minds to any particular 
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action, they oug^t to obey it, if it were to lead them 
to do evil that good might come f ** 

The same may be said with respect to many of 
the bad laws, which are to be found in the codes of 
the different nations of the world. Legislators, no 
doubt, have often thought themselves spiritually 
guided when they made them. And judges, i^ho 
have been remarkable for appealing to the Divine 
Spirit in the course of their lives, have made no 
hesitation to execute them. This was particularly 
the case with Sir Matthew Hale. If there be any 
one, whose writings speak a more than ordinary 
l)elief in the agency of the Spirit of God, it is this 
great and estimable man. This Spirit he consulted, 
not only in the spiritual but in the temporal con- 
cerns of his life. And yet he sentenced to death a 
number of persons, because they were reputed to 
be witches. But what true Quaker believes in 
witchcraft ? or does he nol4hther believe, that the 
Spirit of God, if rightly understood, would have 
protested against condemnation for a crime, which 
does not exist? 

But the mischief, if a proper distinction is not 
made between the agency of the. Spirit and that of 
the will of man, may spread further, and may reach 
the man himself, and become injurious to his health, 
his intellect, and his usefulness; and the Divine 
Being may be made again the author of it all. 

Many, we all know, notwithstanding their care and 
attention, have found that they have gone wrong in 
their affairs in various instances of their lives ; that 
is, events have shown that they have taken a wrong 
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course. But if there be those, who suppose theni- 
sehxs in these nnstantfes to have been acted upon 
by the Spirit of God, what is more likely, than that 
they may imagine that they have lost his favour; 
and that, looking upon themselves as driven by him 
into the wrong road, they may fall into the belief 
that they are among the condemned reprobate, and 
pine away, deprived of their senses, in a state of 
irretrievable misery and despair? 

Others again may injure their health, and diminish 
their comfort and their utility, in another way. And 
here I may remark, that, if I have seen what the 
world would call superstition among the Quakers, 
it has been confined principally to a few females^ 
upon whose constitution, more delicate than that 
of men, an attention to undistinguished impres- 
sions, brought on in a course of time by a gradual 
depreciation of human reason, has acted with con- 
siderable force. I fear 4uit some of these, in the 
upright intentions of their hearts to consult the 
Almighty on all occasions as the sole arbiter of 
every thing that is good, have fostered their own 
infirmities, and gone into retirements so frequent, 
as to have occasioned these to interfere with the 
duties of domestic comfort and social good ; and 
that they have been at last so perplexed with an in- 
creasing multitude of doubts and scruples, that they 
have been afraid of doing many trivial things, be- 
cause they have not had a revelation for them. 
The state of such worthy persons is much to be 
pitied. What must be their feelings under such a 
conflict, when they are deserted by human reason ! 
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What an effect will not such religious doubts and 
perplexities have upon their health ! What impedi- 
meats da they not throw in the way of their own 
utility! 

I should ^ sorry, if by any observations, such 
as the preceding, I should be thought to censure 
any one for the morality of his feelings. And still 
more sorry should I be, if I were to be thought to 
have any intention of derogating from the character 
of the Supreme Being. I am far from denying his 
omniscience ; for I believe that he sees every spar- 
row that falls to the ground, and even more, that 
he knows the innermost thoughts of men. I deny 
not his omnipresence ; for I believe that he may be 
seen in all his works. I deny neither his general 
nor his particular providence, nor his hearing of # 
our prayers, nor hia right direction in our spiritual 
concerns, nor his making all things work together 
for good to those, who love him. Neither do I re- 
refuse to admit him either into our journeys, or into 
our walks, or Into our chambers; for he can make 
all the things we see subservient to our moral in- 
struction, and his own glory. But I should be 
sorry to have him considered as a clock, that is to 
inform us about the times of our ordinary move- 
ments ; or to make him a prompter in all our 
worldly concerns ; or to oblige him to take his seat 
in animal -magnetism ; or to reside in the midst of 
marvellous delusions. Why should we expect a 
revelation in the most trivial concerns in our lives, 
where our reason will inform us? Why, like the 
waggoner, apply to Hercules, when we may r 
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the difficuhy by putting our own shouldet? to the 
wheels ? If we are reasonable creatures, we can ge- 
nerally tell, whether we ought to go forwards or 
backwards, or to begin or to postpone; whether 
our actions are likely to be innocent or hurtful, or 
whether we are going on an errand of benevolence 
or of evil. In fact, there can be no necessity for 
this constant appeal to the Spirit in* all our woridiy 
concerns, while we possess our reason as men. And 
unless some distinction be made between 'die re^ 
agency of God and our own volitions, which dis- 
tinction true Quakerism suggests, we shall be lis^le 
to be tossed to and fro by every wind diat blows^ 
and to become die creatures of a superstition, ,that 
may lead us mto great public e^als, vh3e it may be 
injurious to our health and intellect, and to the hap- 
piness and utility of our lives. 

* I hope the reader will consider me as oonfining mj obser- 
vations on this subject to trivial thin^ I by no means intend to 
say, that we ought never to ask help or directioi|y of the Almighty, 
or that when we put our shoulders to the wheels we should not 
look up to Him for a blessing on our exertions. 
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CHAPTER XII* 



Morallff defective traits — First of these is that of 
Obstinacy — this rvas attached also to the early 
Christians^^No just foundation for the existence 
of this trait. 

I COME now to the consideration of those^ wMch 
I have denominated Morally Defective Traits* 

The first of this kind, which is attached to the 
character of the Quakers, is that of an obstinate 
qnrit. 

This trait is a very ancient one. It was observed, 
in the time of George Fox, of the members of this 
Society, that they were as ** stiff as trees ;" and this 
idea concerning them has come down to the present 
day. 

The origin of diis defective feature must be ob- 
vious to all. The Quakers, as we have seen, will 
neither pay tithes, nor perform military service, nor 
illuminate their houses, like other people, though 
they are sure of suffering by their refusal to comply 
with custom in these cases. Now when individuals, 
few in number, become singular, and differ from 
the world at large, it is generally considered that 
the majority are in the right, and that the minority 
are in the wrong. But obstinacy may be defined 
to be a perseverance in that, which is generally con- 
sidered to be wrong. 

This epithet has attached, and will attach, to. 
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those, who resist the popular opinion, till men ar^? 
better educated, or till they lose their prejudices, or 
have more coirect and liberal notions on religion. 
The early Christians were themselves accused of 
obstinacy, and this even by the enlightened Pliny. 
He tells us, that they would not use wine and frank- 
incense before the statues of the emperors, and that 
*' there was no question that for such obstinacy they 
deserved punishment."* 

In judging of the truth of this trait, two questions 
will arise : First, Whether the members of this So- 
ciety.-, in adhering rigidly to those singularities, which 
have produced it, are really wrong as a body of 
Christians ? and secondly. Whether they do not 
conscienciously believe themselves to be right.? 

In the case of the early Christians, which has 
been mentioned, we, who live at this day, have no 
doubt that Pliny put a false estimate on their charac- 
ter. We believe them to have done their dutv* and 
"we believe also that they considered themselves as 
doing it, when they refused divine honours to the 
emperors. The action, therefore, which Pliny de- 
nominated obstinacy, would, if it had been left to us 
to name it, have been called inflexible virtue, as 
arising out of a sense of the obligations imposed 
upon them by the Christian religion. 

In the same manner we may argue with respect 
to the Quakers. Who, for example, if he will try 

to divest himself of the prejudices of custom, and of 

•' ■ 

* « Pervicaciam certe et inflexibilem obstinationem debeve 

puniri.'* 
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the policy of the world, feds such a consciousness 
of his own powers, as positively to pronounce that 
the notions of the Quakers are utterly false as to thf 
iUicitness of wars under the Christian system ? Ther 
arguments on this subject are quite as good, in m^ 
apprehension, as any that I have heard advanced or 
the other side of the question. These arguments, 
too, are unquestionably much more honourable to 
Christianity, and much more consistent with the 
nature and design of the Gospel-dispensaUon. They 
are supported also by the belief and the practice of 
the earliest Christians. They are arguments, again, 
which have suggested themselves to many good 
men who were not of this Societ}'^, and which have 
occsaioned doubts in some instances, and convic- 
tion in others, against the prejudice of education 
and the dominion of custom. And if the event 
should ever come to pass, which most Christians 
expect, that men will one day or other turn their 
sAvords and their spears into plough-shares and 
' pruning-hooks ; they, who live in that day, will ap- 
plaud the perseverance of the Quakers in this case, 
and weep over the obstinacy and inconsistency of 
those, who combated their opinions. 

But the question after all is. Whether the Qua- 
kers believe themselves in this, or in any other of 
their religious scruples, to be right as a Christian 
body ? If there are those among them, who do not, 
these give into the customs of the world, and either 
leave the Society, themselves, or become disowned. 
It is therefore only a fair and a just presumption, 
that all those, who continue in the Society, antt who 
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keep up to these scruples to the detriment of their 
worldly interest, believe themselves to be right* But 
this belief of their own rectitude, even if they should 
happen to be wrong, is religion to them, and ought 
to be estimated so by us in matters, in which an in- 
terpretation of Gospel-principles is concerned. ThiB 
is but an homage due to conscience, after all the 
blood that has been shed in the course of Christian 
persecutions, and after all the religious light that 
has been diffused among us since the reformation 
of our religion. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



SECTION I. 



Next trait is that of the Money-gettbig Spirit — 
Probability of the truth of this trait examined — 
An undue eagerness after money not unlikely to 
he often the result of the frugal and commercial 
habits of the Society — but not to the extent insist- 
ed on by the world — This eagerness^ wherever it 
existSj seldom chargeable with avarice* 

The next defective feature in the character of 
the members of this Society, is that of a Money- 
getting Spirit, or of a devotedness to the acquisi- 
tion of money in their several callings and concerns. 
This character is considered as belonpng so ge- 
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nerally to the individuals of this Societ}", that it is 
held by the world to be almost inseparable from 
Quakerism. A certain writer has remarked, that 
they follow their concerns in pursuit of riches, 
*' with a step as steady as time, and with an appe- 
tite as keen as death." 

I do not know what circumstances have given 
birth to this feature. That the Quakers are a 
thriving body, we know. That they may also ap- 
pear, when known to be a domestic people and to 
have discarded the amusements of the world, to be 
more in their shops and counting-houses than others, 
is probable. And it is not unlikely, that, in conse- 
quence of this appearance, connected with this 
woridly prosperity, they may be drought to be more 
intent than others upon the promotion of their pe- 
cuniary concerns. There are circumstances, how- 
ever, belonging to the character and customs of the 
Society, which would lead to an opposite conclusion. 
They are acknowledged, in the first place, to be a 
charitable people. But, if so, they ought not to be 
charged, at least, with that species of the money- 
getting spirit, which amounts to avarice. It is also 
an undoubted fact, that they give up no small por- 
tion of their time, and put themselves to no small 
expense, on account of their religion. In country- 
places, they allot one morning in the week, and in 
some of the towns two, besides the Sunday, to their 
religious worship. They have also their monthly 
meetings, and, after these, their quarterly, to attend, 
on account of their discpline. And this they do 
frequently at a great distance, and after a conside- 
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ndJe absence, as tradesmen, from their homes* I 
do not mean to insinuate by this latter instance, that 
men become pious, and therefore proof against the 
influence of money, exactly in proportion as they 
attend their religious meetings ; but that, where they 
are voraciously intent upon the getting of money, 
they could hardly be expected to make such a sa- 
crifice of their time* 

But whatever may be the appearances on either 
side, the question is. Whether the imputation of 
the trait, which is now under our consideration, be 
founded in fact. What circumstances make in fa- 
vour of it. What circumstances make against it. 
And, which of these preponderate on the whole. 

We may say then, at the first sight, that the pre- 
cepts of Quakerism make decidedly against it. And 
we may say again, that it ought to be expected, that 
all those principles and circumstances, which have 
an influence in the production of moral character, 
or of such a character as belongs to the members 
of this community, should work together, in some 
degree, either towards its prevention or its cure. 

On the other hand, if we examine the situation 
of the Society, we shall find circumstances, the 
operation of which is directly in favour of such a 
trait. 

And first, in looking into the human heart, we 
seem to discover a circumstance, which, on account 
of the situation alluded to, may operate as a spring 
in producing it. Men, generally speaking, love 
consequence. Now the Quakers, though they have 
consequence in their own Society, have none in the 
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world. They can neither be leg;isIators nor ma^s- 
trates. They can take no titles to distinguish them. 
They pass therefore in the world, like the common 
and undistinguished herd, except from the peculiari- 
.ties of their dress. But riches g^ve all men con- 
sequence. And it is not clear to me, biit that this 
circumstance may have its operation on the minds 
of some, who are called Quakers, in contributing to 
the production of the money-getting spirit, inas- 
much as it may procure them a portion of estima- 
tion, which they cannot otherwise have while they 
remain in their own body. 

In looking again into the human heart, we find 
another, and this a powerful spring, connected with 
the situation of the members of this community, for 
the production of such a trait. 

The Quakers, as I have observed before, are 
mosdy in trade. Now they are generally a sedate, 
thoughtful, sober, diligent, and honest people. It is 
not then too much to say, with these qualifications, 
Uiat they will be as successful in trade as others. 
Hence their incomes will be as great in proportion 
to their capitals, as those of others from the same 
source. 

But let us look for a moment at their out-goings. 
They neither spend nor lose their money at cards, 
or at horse-races, or byany other species of gaming. 
They do not waste their substallte either in drinking 
at taverns or at home. Not having in general an 
enlarged education, or a taste for literature, they 
have no expensive libraries. "ITiey buy no costly 
paintings. They neither powder their hair, nor 
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dress in a splendid manner. They use no extrava- 
/gant furniture. They keep no packs of hounds for 
/ their diversion. They are never seen at the thea- 
/ tres- They have neither routs, balls, nor music- 
' meetings. They have neither expensive liveries 
nor equipages. Hence it must follow, that their 
out-goings, as far as their living is concerned, can- 
not in general be as great as those of others in a 
similar condition of life. i^ ^ 

But if their inlets are greater than tlieir outlets of 
money, when compared with those of other persons, 
a greater overplus of money beyond the expenses 
of liinng will be the constant result ; or there will 
be a greater increasing accumulation of money upcm 
the whole, than falls within the possession of others* 
Now a question arises here, founded on a knowledge 
of the infirmities of our nature. Are men likely . 
in general, constituted as they are, to see the golden 
idol constandy rising in dimension before them, and 
to refrain from worshipping it ? or are they likely 
to see it without a corruption of their moral vision ? 
It is observed* by one of the Scriptural writers, 
" A merchant shall hardly keep himself from doing 
wrong, and a huckster shall not be free from sin." 
And where is it that this old saying, except the 
mind be strongly fortified by religion, will not be 
found equally true in the present as in former times I 
The truth is, that tite old maxim, 

" Crescit amor nnmitii quantuTn ipsa pccunia crcsc'it,** 
is a just one. That is, it is true '^ that the coming 

* Ecclesiatticus jlxv\, 29 
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in of money in an undue proportion begets the love 
of it ;" that the love of money agsdn leads to the 
getting of more ; that the getting of more agun 
generally increases the former love* And hence a 
round is kept up of circumstances and feelings, till 
a money-getting spirit creeps into the character of 
him, who is placed in a situation so unfortunate for 
&e purity of his .heart. 

These then are the acting and the counteracting 
circumstances on both sides. Which of the two are 
Hkely to be predominant, we must conjecture. 
Where men have become full grown Quakers, the 
latter will lose their power. But where they 'have 
not (and it is to be presumed that there are many 
in the Society who have not reached this stature, 
and many again who bear only the name of their 
profession) they will frequendy prevail. I own I 
fear that precepts, though there may be a general 
moral bias, will not always be found successful 
against those, which are considered to be the most 
powerful of the temptations, to which our nature is 
exposed. I own, vth^n I consider that the QutJcers, 
in consequence .|cf their commercial and frugal 
habits, have greater pecuniary accumulations before 
their eyes than others in a similar condition of life ; 
when I consider how few are able^o bear these ac- 
cumulations without morifl injury to themselves ; 
and that even the early Christia^|r began to relax in 
their character when they began to be prosperous ; 
I am of opinion that there is some foundation for 
.the existence of such a spirit, though not to the ex- 
tent insisted on bv the world ; or that there is in the 
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Society, notwithstanding the many bright and amia- 
ble exceptions that are to be found in it, a greater 
eagerness after wealth than is consistent with its 
religious profession. And to this opinion I am 
inclined ' from another consideration, which cannot 
be overlooked in the present case. The Book of 
Exti'acts itself acknowledges the existence of such 
a spirit ; for it characterizes it under the nam^ of 
" hastening to be rich," and it palls it " a growing 
evil." 

But when I say that I so far accede to the opi- 
nion of the world, as to allow that the money-get- 
ting spirit may be fixed upon a part of the Society, 
I feel that I ought to make a proper distinction con- 
cerning it. I must observe, that the money-getting 
spirit, wherever it may be chargeable upon its mem- 
bers, seldom belongs to that species, which is called 
avarice. It is by no means incongruous to sup- 
pose, tliat there may be in the same person an un- 
reasonable love of money, and yet a show of be- 
nevolence. The money-getting spirit will have a 
different effect, as itoijierates upo^ different persons. 
Upon those, who have been broijAt up in an igno- 
rant and unfeeling manner, it wflT operate to make 
them hoard their substance, and to keep it exclu- 
sively to themsel|^s. But it will not always hinder 
those, who have been humanely educated, though it 
may lead them to^nreasonable accumulations, from 
dispensing a portion of their gains. In the first ih- 
stance it is highly criminal, because it keeps the 
whole of its talent in a napkin. In the second* 
though less criminal, it is greatly to be deplored| 
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but more particulariy in a Quaker, who, making a 
higher profession of Christianity^ than many others, 
ought to give to the world the example of a purer 
mind. 



SECTION II. 

Further observations on the subject of the formet 
trait— practicable methods suggested for its ex- 
tirpation — these methods not destructive, but prO' 
motive^ of the temporal interests of the members 
of this Society — and consistent rvith the religion 
they profess. 

As the Quakers appear to me, in consequence 
of their commercial and frugal habits, to be in dan- 

. ger of contracting a money-getting spirit, and as 
th}s spirit is, as I conceive, the worst feature that 
wn exist in their character, I shall allot a few pages 
to the further consideration of the subject, with a 

^giew to the pr^ij|Mon of such an e\-il. 

That it is the ilkst feature that can exist in the 
character of the Society, I repeat. It is worse than 
a want of knowledge, or than superstition, because 
these relate to liie understanding, while this is con- 
fined to the heart. It renders the system of the 
moral education of the Society almost nugatorv-. • 
For, what is the use of keeping the mind in a state 
ef spiritual purity by means of prohibitions, or by 
attempting to shut it out from the 'tnowledge of cor- 
ruptive amusements, if it be afterwardi to be ren- 

VOL. III. s 
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dcrcd impuru by the love of money? It occasions 
them, again, to bear their testimony as it were against 
tlieir own religion. For a Quaker is not in the 
situation of an ordinary person. He looks upon 
himself as a highly professing Christian ; as one who 
is not to conform to the fashions of the world ; as 
one who is to lead a life of self-denial ; as one who 
is to go fonvard in virtue, — his belief being that of 
a possibility of perfection even in the present life. 
He considers himself, too, as a representative of 
the early Christians, and holds himself ready to fol- 
low them, by the bearing of his testimony, into suf- 
fering, and even unto death. But what Cliristian 
can harbour a money-getting spirit, or be concerned 
in an extensive accumulation of wealth? If a Qua- 
ker therefore should go into the common road, and 
full down before the idol Mammon like any other 
ordinary person, how can the world give him any 
pretension but to an ordinary' religion ? 

My object in the present consideration of the 
subject will be to show the Quakers in general, and 
those in particular who may needj^, some practica- 
ble cure for this evil, and to con4Re them that ,the 
mode of effecting it will not be detrimental to the 
temporal interests of their families, but promotive 
of their spiritual, and consistent with the religion 
tliey profess. 

The first method, which I would recommend to 
those, who are in trade, and who know their own 
habits of life and the extent of their families, would 
be to fix upon a cert^n sum, which they may thinic 
sufficient for a future decent and moderate compe- 
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tency, and to leave ofF business as soon as this 
should be obtained. Such a step would be useful. 
It would be making room for others to live as well 
as themselves. It would be honourable, for it would 
be generous. And it would operate as a certain 
preventive of the money-getting spirit, as well as of 
the imputation of it. For if such a retreat from 
trade were laid down, and known as a general cus- 
tom of the Society, they might bid their hearts rise 
in defiance against the corruptions of money, and 
their reputation against the clamours of the world. 

This step, hard and difficult as it may appear to 
those, who are thriving in the world, is, notwith- 
standing, not a novel one, if we may judge either by 
the example of many of the pure-minded Christians 
of other denominations, or by that of many eMimable 
persons in this Society. John Woolman, among 
many others, was uneasy on account of his business 
** growing cumbersome," for so he expresses it, lest 
it should hurt the purity of his mind. And he con- 
tracted it, leaving himself only enough of it, and 
this by the labour of his own hands, for a decent 
support. And%K% I might mention other indi- 
viduals of this Society, if I had no objection to of- 
fend the living by praise, who, following his exam- 
pla|4iave retired upon only a moderate competency, 
though in the way of great accumulations, for no 
other reason than because they were afraid lest such 
accumulations should interfere with their duty, or 
injure dieir character as Christians. 

But if this measure should not be approved of, 
under an idea that men ought to havg employment 
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for their time, or that, in these days of increasing 
taxes and of progressively expensive living, they 
cannot specify the sum that maybe sufficient for their 
future wants, — I have another to propose, in conse- 
quence of which tliey may still follow their com- 
mercial pursuits, and avoid the imputation in ques- 
tion. I mean that they ought to make it a rule, 
after the annual expenses of living have been setded, 
to lay by but small savings. They ought never to 
accustom their eyes to behold an undue accumula- 
tion of money, but liberally to deal it out in charity 
to the poor and afflicted, in proportion to their gains; 
thus making their occupations a Ueasing to man- 
kind. No otlicr measure will be effectual but thisi 
if the former be not resolved upon, while they con- 
tinue in trade. Their ordinary charity, it is dear, 
will not do. Large as it may have been, it has not 
lK»cn found large enough to prove a corrective of 
this spirit in tlie opinion of the world. Indeed it 
matters not how large a charitable donation may 
seem, if we view it either as a check upon this s[m- 
rit or as an act of merit, but how large it is, when 
compared with the bulk of the sadkgs that are left. 
A hundred pounds given away annually in bene* 
volence may appear something, and may sound 
handsomely in the ears of the public. But if 4|tu8 
sum be taken from the savings of two thousand, it 
will be little less than a reproach to the donor as a 
Christian. In short, no other way than the estima- 
tion of the gift by the surplus saving will do in the 
case in question. But this would certainly be ef- 
fectual to th% end propo9edt It would entirely 
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keep down the money-getting spirit. It would also 
do away the imputation of it in the public mi^nd. 
For it is impossible, in this case, that the word 
Quakerism should not become s\Tionvmous with 
charity, as it ought to be, if it be a more than or- 
dinary profession of the Christian religion. 

Now these methods are not chimerical, but 
practicable. There can be no reasonable objection 
against them, because they allow of the acquisition 
of a decent and moderate compete;ncy. The only 
one that can be started will be, that Quakers may 
injure the temporal interests of their children, or 
that they cannot, upon this plan, leave them inde- 
pendent at their deaths. 

That independence for children is the general 
aim of the world, I know well. But I know also, 
in reply to this objection, that Christianity has no 
such word as independence in her book. For, of 
what do people wish to make thtir children inde- 
pendent? Certainly not of Providence, for that 
would be insanity indeed. Of the poor, then, shall 
I say t That is impossible, for how could they get 
their daily bread \ Of the rich, then, like them- 
selves ? That would be folly ; for where would ihey 
form their friendships or their connubial connec- 
tioBB, in which they must place a portion of the 
happiness of their lives \ Do they wish, then, to 
make them independent of society at large, so tis 
not to do it good t That is against all religion.^ In 
short, it is impossible, while we exist in this life, 
to be iiidcpcndenc one of another. We are bound 
by Christianity in one great chain, ,every link of 
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which is to support the uext, or the band is broken* 
But if they mean, by independence, such a money- 
ed situation as shall place their children out of the 
reach of the frowns, and crosses, and vicissitudes 
of the world, so that no thought or care should be 
necessary for the means of their own livelihood, I 
fear they are procuring a situation for them, which 
will be injurious even to their temporal interests as 
men. 

The matter, then, seems to me to be brought to 
this question. Whether it is better, I mean as a 
general proposition, to bring up children with the 
expectation of such a moderate portion of wealth, 
that they shall s^^the necessity of relying upon 
their own honest endeavours and the divine sup- 
port, or to bring them up with such notions of in- 
dependence, that, in the pride and exultation of 
their hearts, they may be induced to account them- 
selves mighty, and to lose sight of the power and 
providence of God ? 

If-we were to look into the worldrfor an answer 
to this question, we should find no greater calamity 
than that of leaving to children an affluent inde- 
pendence. Such persons, when grown up, instead 
of becoming a blessing, are generally less useful 
'than others. Theyare frequently proud and hau^fcty. 
Fancying themselves omnipotent, they bid defiance 
to the opinions of the virtuous part of the commu- 
nity. To the laws of honour and fashion they pay 
a precise obedience, but trample under foot, as of 
little consequence, the precepts of the Christian 
religion. Having sensual gratifications in their 
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power, they indulge to excess. By degrees they 
ruin their health and fortunes, and get wisdom by 
experience when it is too late to use it. How many 
young persons have I known — I wish I could make 
a different statement— whose ruin originated whol- 
ly 4h a sense of their own independence of the 
world. 

Neither, if we look into the Society of the Qua- 
kers shall we find a different result. It is undoubt- 
edly true, though there are many amiable excep- 
tions, that the worst examples in it are generally 
among the children of the rich. These presently 
take wing^ and fly away ; so t)J|p falling into the 
corruptive and destructive ||Mpns of the times, 
their parents have only been heaping up riches, not 
knowing who were to gather them. And here it 
may be remarked, that the Quaker-education, by 
means of its prohibitions, greatly disqualifies its 
young members, who may desert from the Society, 
from acting prudently afterwards. They will be, 
in general, but children and novices in the world. 
Kept within bounds till this period, what is more 
probable, than that, when they break out of them, 
they will launch into excess ? A- great river may 
be kept in its course by paying constant attention to 

mm 

itf^banks ; but if you make a breach in these re- 
strictive walls, you let it loose, and it deluges tlte 
plains below. 

In short, whedier we turn our eyes to the Qua- 
ker-Society, or to the world at large, we cannot 
consider an affluent independence as among the 
temporal advantages of youth. And as they, who 
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only leave their children a moderate portion of sub- 
stance, so that they shall see the necessity of relying 
upon their own honest endeavours and the Divine 
support, act wisely in their own generation, so they 
act only consistently with the religion they profess* 
For, what does the religion of the Quakers l^fkl 
out to them as the best attainment in life ? Is it not 
spiritual knowledge.^ Is it not that knowledge, 
which shall fit them best for the service of their 
Maker f But such knowledge is utterly unattainable 
while a money-getting spirit exists ; for it has been 
declared by the highest authority, that we cannot 
serve God and Mkpmon. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



Another trait is that of a Want of Animation or Af- 
fection — this an appearance only^ and no reality^ 
arising frorn a proper siibjvgation of the passions 
— from the prohibitions relative to dress-^-and 
address — and the amusements of the world. 

IT is said next of the members of this Society, 
that they are a cold and inanimate people, and that 
they have neither the ordinary affection, nor the 
gradation of aflection of other people. 

I may immediately pronounce upon this trait, . 
that it is merely an outward appearance. The 
Quakers have as warm feelings as the rest of their 
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countrymeu. Their love of their feUo;«g*creature3, 
more conepicuous in theA than in many otbtrs, as 
has been amply shown, gmt them a claim to the pos- 
session of warm and aficctienstc feelings. They have 
the character alao of a domestic people; butsurely,if 
th^ do not possess ftfiection, and this in a very high 
degree, they must have miserable homes. There is 
indeedawant of gradation in their aifections, which 
may be traced upon some occasions. In making 
^eir wills, for example, they are not apt to r^e up 
a& eldest son to the detriment of the rest of their 
fifispriDg. And this certainly is a proof, that they 
do not possess the gradation Q|^kclion of many 
other people. Happy is it £^^Bir own feelings, 
and the welfare of tlieif famiflH^nat they give this 
proof to the world of this equal affection for their 
children. 

That this feature is only an appearance, and not 
a reali^, I shall show by stating many outward ur- 
cumstances in the Quaker-constitution, which may 
be preventive of apparent animation, hut which can 
have no influence on the heart. 

We must all of us be sensible, thatlwth opinions 
and customs have an effect on the warmth or cold- 
ness of our characters. Who would e:^ect, if two 
ftidiful portraits could have been handed domi to 
ufl from antiquity, to find the same gravity or cold- 
ness of countenance and manners in an Athenian as 
in a Spartan? And, in the same manner, who can 
expect that there will not be a difference in the ap- 
pearance of Quakers and other people ? 
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The truj^ is, that the discipline and education of 
the S^ltiety produce an a|lpearance of a want of ani- 
mation, and this outward appea];ance the world has 
falsely taken as a symbol of the character of the 
heart. Can we expect that a due subjugation of 
the passions, which is insisted upon in true Qu^tef- 
families, will give either warmth to the counte- 
nance, or spirit to the outward manners f Do not 
the passions animate and give a tone to ^e charac- 
ters of men? Can we see, then, the same variety of 
expression in the faces of the individuals now under 
our consideration as in those of others on this ac* 
count? The a^^b of men, again, enliven their 
outward appea^^^^ but Quakers, being forbid- 
den to use the acMHR of the world, can assume no 
variety of action in their intercourse with others. 
The amusements again, of the world, such as of 
music and the theatre, reach the mind, and, ani- 
mating it, give a certain expression to the counte- 
nance ; and the contemplation upon these amuse- 
ments afterwards produces a similar thoug|h a 
slighter effect. But in what Quakers can you see 
sensibility from the same cause ? The dress too of 
the members of this Society gives them an appear- 
ance of gravity and dulness. It makes them also 
shy of their fellow-citizens. But gravity, and dul- 
ness, and shyness, have generally, each of them, the 
appearance of coldness of manners. 
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Another trait is that of Evasiveness in Speech— this 
1^ appearance onl^, arising from a peculiar re- 
gard to truth — and from a caution about the pro- 
per use of wards, induced by circumstances in the 
tSsctpline,and by the peculiarities in the ^aier- 
langttage. 

XT is alleged agunst the members of this Society, 
as another bad feature in their ^^^^r, that they 
are not pl^n and direct, but l|^^Biey are evasive 
in their answers to anyquestiffll^Katmaybe asked 
them. 

There is no doubt that the world, who know 
scarcely any thing about the Quakers, will have 
some reason, if they judge from their outward man- 
ner of expression, to come to such a conclusion. 
There is often a sort of hesitation in their speech, 
which has the appearance of evasiveness. But 
though there may be such an appearance, their an- 
swers to questions are full and accurate when finally 
given ; and unquestionably dierc is no intention in 
them either to hold back any thing, or to deceive. 

This outward ai^pearance, strange to relate, aiises 
in part from an amiable trait in their character! 
Their great desire to speak the truth, and not to ex- 
ceed it, occasions often a sort of doubtfi^css of 
speech. It occasions them also, instead of answer- 
ing a question immediately, to ask other questions, 
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that they may see the true bearings of the thing in- 
tended" to be known. The same appearance of 
doubt runs also through the whole Society in all 
those words, which relate to promises, from the 
same cause ; for the Quakers, knowing the uncex^ 
tainty of all human things, and the impossibilit|||pf 
fulfilling but provisionally, seldom, as I have ob- 
served before, promise any thing positively, that 
they may not come short of the truth. The desire, 
therefore, of uttering the truth has in part brought 
this accusation upon their heads. 

Other circumstances also, to be found within the 
constitution o{|^^ociety, have a tendency to pro- 
duce the same'^^B^ 

In their monthiPml. quarterly, and yeariy meet- 
ings for discipline, they are taught by custom to 
watch the propriety of the expressions that are used 
in the wording of their minutes, that these may ac- 
curately represent the sense of the persons present. 
And thb habit of caution about the use of words, 
in the affairs of their own Society, naturally begets 
a caution concerning it also intheir.intercourse with 
the world. 

The peculiarities of their language produce also a 
similar circumspection. For, where people are re- 
strained from the use of expressions, which are 
generally adopted by others ; axill this on the belief, 
that, as a highly professing people, they ought to be 
watchful over their words as weU as their actions, a 
sort of hesitation will accompany them, or a pause 
will be perceptible, while they are choosing as it 
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were the proper words for a reply to any of the ques- 
tions that may be asked them. 



CHAPTER XVL 



Another trait is that of Slyness — this is ati appear- 
ance only^ arising from the former trait — and 
from that of coldness of manners — and from the 
great sobriety of the ^aker-cliaracter. 



Another bad quality, wh|p^e world has at- 
tached to the Quakers, is that ofbeing a Sly Peo- 
ple. This character has been long given them. Wc 
find it noticed by Pope : — 



*< The Quaker sly, the Presbyterian sour.'* 

This charge is grounded on appearances. It 
arises in part from the last-mentioned feature in 
their character ; for, if men are thought cautious in 
the use of their words, and evasive in their answers, 
whether they be so or not, they will be marked as 
sly. 

It arises again from the supposed trait of want of 
animation, or of coldness of manners ; for, if men 
of good understanding, in consequence of a proper 
subjugation of their passions, appear always to be 
cool, they will have an appearance of wariness. 

It arises, again, from the great sobriety of the 
Quakers. For, where men are always sober, they 
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appear to be alwaysLon their guard ; and men, who 
are always on their guard, are reputed cunning. 

These circumstances of coolness and sobriet}', 
when called into action, will only confirm the world 
in the opinion of the existence of the trait in ques- 
tion. For it will not be easy to deceive a man of but 
moderate understanding, who never loses his senses 
either by intoxication or by passion. And what man, 
in such habits, will not make a better bargain than 
one, who is hot in his temper, or who is accustomed 
to be intoxicated? 

Hence the trait arises from appearances, which are 
the result of cbo^stances favourable to the mo- 
rality of the Qua]yg»:haracter. 



CHAPTER XVIL 



Last bad trait is a Disregard of Truth'-'^apparent 
rise of this traits-falsehood of it probable from 
considerations on the language of the Quakers'— 
from their prohibition of detractioti — their rejeC' 
tion of romantic books'^their punctuality to words 
and engagements — and their ideas with respect to 
the unlawfulness of civil oaths. 

J. HE last charge against the members of this com- 
munity will be seen in a vulgar expression, which 
should have had no place in this book if it had not 
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been a saying in almost everybody's mouth. The 
expression is, " Though they will not swear, they 
will lie." 

This trait has arisen in part from those different 
circumstances, which have produced the appearance 
of evasiveness. For, if people are thought evasive, 
they will always be thought liars. Evasiveness and 
lying are almost synonymous terms. It is not im- 
possible also, if Quakers should appear to give a 
doubtful answer, that persons may draw false con- 
clxisions from thence, and therefore may suppose 
them to have spoken falsely. These two circum* 
stances, of an apparent evasiveness, and probably 
of a deduction of conclusions from doubtful or ima- 
ginary premises, have, I apprehend, produced an 
appearance, which the world has interpreted into 

evil. 

No trait, however, can be more false than this. 
I know of no people, who regard truth more than 
the Quakers. Their whole system bends and di- 
rects to truth. One of the peculiarities of their 
language, or their rejection of many of the words 
which other people use, because they consider th^fio, 
as not religiously appropriate to the objects," of whiclt\ ^ 
they are the symbols, serves as a constant admoni- 
tion to them to speak the truth. . 

Their prohibition of all slanderous reports, as 
mentioned in a former volume, has a tendency to 
produce the same effect; for detraction is forbid-^ 
den, partly on the idea that all such rumours on 
character may be false. 

TTiey reject also the reading of plays and novels, 
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pardy under a notion that the subjects and circum- 
stances in these are fictitious, and that a taste there- 
fore for the reading of these, if acquired, might fa- 
miliarize their youth with fictions, and produce in 
them a romantic and lying spirit. 

It is a feature, again, in their character, as we 
kave seen, that they are remarkable for their punc- 
tuality in the performance of their words and en- 
gagements* But such punctuality implies neither 
more nor less than that the words spoken by them 
are generally fulfilled ; and if they are generally ful- 
filled, then the inference is, that all such words have 
been generally truths. 

To this I may add, that their notions on the sub- 
ject of oaths, and their ideas of the character, which 
it becomes them to sustain in life, must have a 
powerful effect upon them in inducing an attention 
to the truth ; for they consider Jesus Christ to have 
abolished civil oaths, because he meant to introduce 
a more excellent system than that of old ; that is, 
because he meant it to be understood by his disci- 
ples, that he laid such an eternal obligation upon 
them to speak truth, that oaths were to be rendered 
unnecessary where persons made a profession of^his 
religion. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Character of the ^taker-women— this differs a lit- 
tle from that ofthemen — -women share in thevir- 
tues of the former — but do not ahvays partake of 
all their reputed imperfections — are not c/iarg-e- 

able with a want of knoivledge nor tvith the 

money-getting spirit — modesty a feature in their 
character. 

JbxAVING now amply inquired into the character 
of die Men, I shall say a few words on the subjett 
of that of the Women of this Societj-. For though 
it might have been supposed at the first sight (all 
the members being cast aa it were in one mould) 
that the same character would attach to both ; yet 
it must be obvious, on further consideration, that it 
cannot be wholly applicable to the female sex. 

It may be laid down as a truth, that the women 
of this Society share in the virtues of the men.— 
They possess their benevolence, their independence 
of mind, and the other good traits in tlicir moral 
character. But they do not always partake of all 
their reputed imperfections. 

The want of knowledge, which Mas reckoned 
among the failings of the men, can have no room 
as a charge against the women. 
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For, first, let us compare the Quaker- women witli 
the Quaker-men. Now it generally happens in 
the world, that men have more literary knowledge 
than women ; but this is not so generally the case 
in this Society. As the women here are not taken 
from their books, like the men, at an early age, and 
put into trade, they have no bar, like these, to the 
further improvement of their minds. They ad- 
vance often in the acquisition of knowledge, while 
the latter, in consequence of their attention to bu- 
siness, are kept stationary. Hence it happens, that 
they are generally as well informed, and that they 
have as great a variety of knowledge, as these ; so 
that they suffer no diparagement, as the women of 
the world do, by a comparison with the other sex. 

Neither will the women of this Society be consi- 
dered as deficient in knowledge, if compared with 
women of other religious denominations. It is too 
much the practice, but particularly in the higher 
circles, to educate females for show. We too sel- 
dom see a knowledge of the domestic duties* To 
dance well, to sing well, and to play well,— these 
are the usual accomplishments that are insisted on, 
and they are insisted upon with an earnestness as 
if they included all the valuable purposes of life. 
Thus the best part of youth is spent in the acquire- 
ment of trivial things ; or rather, the acquirement 
of such things takes up so much time as to leave 
but little for the moral and intellectual improvement 
of the mind. The great object, on the other hand, 
^{ the education of the females in question, is utili- 
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ty, and not show. They are taught domestic (eco- 
nomy, or the cares and employments of a house. 
They are taught to become good wives and good 
mothers. Prohibited the attainments of music, and 
dancing, and many of the corruptive amusements 
of the world, they have ample time for the improve- 
ment of the understanding. Thus they have in ge- 
neral as good an education as other females, as far 
as literary acquirements are concerned, — so that^ 
whether they are compared with the Quaker-men, 
or with the other women of the island, they will 
BOt incur the imputation of a deficiency of know- 
^ ledge. 
• It must be obvious, too, that the moftey-getting 
spirit, which the world has fixed upon as a blemish 
in the character of some of the men, can seldom be 
a trait in that of the women in this Society. For 
men are the principals in trade. They lay their 
plans for the getting of money. They see the ac- 
cumulating surplus rise. They handle it. They 
count it. They remember it. The women, on the 
other hand^ see it only in the disposition of their 
husbands or parents, who make probably a larger 
allowance for domestic wants or gratifications than 
before. Hence a charge cannot so frequendy be 
brought against them of a want of that spiritual- 
mindedness, which is the great characteristic of 
Quakerism, as they have but little to do with the 
Mammon of the world. 

To these exceptions in Quaker-women from the 
feputed imperfections of the Quaker-men, I cannot 
help adding in this place, that the females of this 
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Society are peculiarly distinguishable for that, which 
has been at all times considered as one of the bright- 
est ornaments of their sex. Modesty is particu- 
larly conspicuous in their looks, and in their whole 
outward demeanour. It is conspicuous in their con- 
versation. It is conspicuous also in their dress. 
And here it may not be improper to observe, that, 
whatever objections may be made to the Quaker- 
apparel, it is estimable as far as it gives this appear- 
ance of modesty to the females, who wear it; or ^ 
rather, as far as it hinders them from wearing Atf*^^^ 
loose and indelicate garments, which are frequettffy 4^*t 
worn without any scruple by many of the femaUM^^l^ 
ef the world. * 



SECTION II. 



^aker-women^ besides their private^ have a public 
character — loxv light in which wofnen have been 
held — importance given them by chivalry — and 
by the revival of learning in Europe — and by the 
introduction of Christianity-^^but still held in an 
inferior light — fakers have given them their 
due itnportance in society — itifluence of their pub- 
lic character on their minds* 

The Quaker-women, independently of their pri- 
vate, have that, which no other body of women 
have, a public character. This is a new aeia in 
female history. I shall therefore Itnake a few ob- 
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servations on this, b^ore I proc(;i;d to another sub- 
ject. 

When we look into the history of women, it is 
melancholy to see the low estimation, in which they 
have been held from the earliest times. It is pos- 
sible, because they have not possessed the strength 
of constitution, that they may have been thought 
not to have had the iDtellect, of men. It is possi- 
ble, because domestic cares and the rearing of chil- 
'"^ - d^nn have been consigned to tliem, tliat other occu- 
p*t3a|is may not have been considered as falling 
^Itr^l^un^t province of their stations. But, what- 
erer may have been the causes, polygamy or con- 
cubinage has unquestionably been the greatest in 
hindering women from occupying an useful, dig- 
nified, and important station in society. This cus- 
tom has held them up as little better than slaves, 
or than living toys or playthings. And this cus- 
tom has prevailed over a great portion of the g^he, 
from times of the earliest antiquity to the present 
day. 

Among the many circumstances, which contri- 
buted to give importance to women in Europe, we 
may reckon the introduction of chivalry. Honour 
and humanity were the characteristics of this insti- 
tution. Hence weakness was to be protected by it. 
And as weakness was more particularly the lot of 
women, so these became more peculiarly the ob- 
jects of its care. Hence women began to feel a 
consequence, which had been hitherto denied them. 
Iliey were treated with politeness and tenderness 
by all, and men began to be even solicitous of their 
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applause. But though this was the case, chivaky 
did not elevate them beyond a certain height. It 
rendered a polite attention to them essential. But 
this attention was homage to the weakness of fe- 
males, and not to their intellect. It presupposed 
no capacity, of usefulness in them ; for every thing 
in fact was to be done for them, and they were to 
do but little for themselves. 

The revival of learning in the twelfth century was 
another cause of adding to the hnportance of Nro-^ v 
men. As men became more learned, they began J| 
to respect the power of the human understanding^'^' 

They began to be acquainted, by means of hla* 
tory, with the talents of women in former ages. 
They began to give a better education to their fibni* 
lies. These circumstances produced a more en- 
larged opinion of female genius. Hence learning 
became an instrument of giving new consequence to 
women. But it gave it to them on a principle dif- 
ferent from that of chivalry; for, whereas chivalry 
insisted upon a polite attention to them on account 
of the weakness of their constitutions, learning in- 
sisted upon it on account of the strength of their 
understanding, or because they were intellectual 
and reasonable beings. 

But that, which contributed most to make women 
important in society, was the introduction of the 
Christian religion. By the mild spirit, which it 
diffused, it produced a certain suavity of beha- 
viour towards them. By the abolition of polyga- 
my, it allowed of no division of a man's love among 
many women, but limited it to one. Thus it made 
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Qne woman dearer than another, and of course every 
individual woman of consequence. By the aboli- 
tion of polygamy, it added to their consequence, 
again, by raising them from the rank of slaves to 
that of the companions of men. This importance 
it increased, again, by the inculcation of specific 
duties towards them ; and by the doctrine, that as 
all, without exception, were equally accountable for 
their actions, and the Divine Being was no respect- 
er of persons, so all, whether men or women, wer^ 
m{ equal importance in his sight. 

But though Christianity has operated, as it always 
will where it is received in the heart, to the produc- 
tion of a tender attention to women, and to the pro- 
curing of an honourable station for them in society, 
we have yet to lament that this operation has not 
been more general, considering our public profes- 
sion, of this religion, than we find it at the pre- 
sent day. Women are still weighed in a different 
scale from men. Their education is still limited, 
as if their imderstandings, notwithstanding the ho- 
nourable testimony which history has borne concern- 
ing them, were incapable of high attainments. If 
homage be paid to their beauty, very little is paid 
to their opinions. Limits also are assigned to the 
sphere of their utility. To engage in other pursuits 
than they do, would be thought strange. In short, 
the education they receive marks the inferior situa- 
tion, for which they are considered to be designed. 
Its tendency is mostly to outward show. Formed 
like dolls or play-things, which are given to chil- 
dren- to captivate by outside appearances, they are 
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generally rendered incapable of exhibiting great 
talents, or of occupying an important station in 
life. 

But it seems to have been reserved for the Qua- 
kers, as a religious body, to insist upon that full 
practical treatment and estimation of women, which 
ought to take place wherever Christianity is pro- 
fessed. They have accordingly given to the females 
of their own Society their proper weight in the scale 
of created beings. Believing them to have adequate 
capacities, and to be capable of great usefulness 
they have admitted them to a share in the admibi- * 
stration of almost all the offices, which belong to 
their religious discipline ; so that, independently of 
their private, they have a public character, like the 
men. 

In the first volume I had occasion to observe, 
when treating on the subject of the Discipline, that 
representatives were chosen by the men out of theiir 
own body to the different meetings, which were 
then named. Just so it is with the Quaker-women* 
Representatives are appointed out of these by the 
other women on similar occasions. I stated also 
that at certain times tlie men assembled by them- 
selves ; that they discussed the business that came 
before them ; that they replied to those, who sup- 
ported opposite opinions to their own ; and that the 
young men were present during these discussions. 
So it is with the women. They sit in council by 
themselves. They argue and reply in like man- 
ner. The young females are also present. I stated 
also, that during these meetings of the men, oiie of 
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them held the ofEce of drawing up and recording 
the minutes of the proceedings or resolutions that 
had taken place. The women also appoint one of 
their own body to the same office. I stated, again, 
that in these meetings of the men some were chosen 
as a committee, to act in particular cases. So also 
are women chosen to act as a committee by their 
own meetings. I explained the nature of the office 
of overseer ; and I observed that there were over- 
seers among the men. There are also overseers 
among the women. I explained the nature of the 
offce of Elder ; and I observed that there were El- 
ders among the men. The women have their El- 
ders likewise. The men were said to preach, as in 
other societies. The women are permitted to preach 
also. In short, if the men consider themselves to 
be qualified for any office belonging to their reli- 
gious discipline, they believe their women to be 
equally capable of holding the same. No distinc- " 
tibn is made as to the powers of usefulness between 
the men and the women of this Society. There are 
few offices held by men, but there is a correspond- 
ing one for those of the other sex.* 

The execution of these and other public offices, 
by which the Quaker-women have an important 
station allotted them in society, cannot but have an 
important influence on their minds. It gives them, 
in fact, a new cast of character. It imparts to them, 
in the first place, a considerable knowledge of liu- 

• The principal exceptions are, that they are not correspondents, 
arbitrators, legislators, or on committees of appeal. 
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man nature. It produces in them thought, and 
foresight, and judgment. It creates in them a care 
and concern for the distressed. It elevates their 
ideas. It raises in them a sense of their own dig- 
nity and importance as human beings, which sets 
them above every thing that is little and trifling, and 
above all idle parade and show. Fond as they are 
of the animal creation, you do not see them lavish- 
ing their caresses on lap-dogs, to the contempt of 
the poor and miserable of their own species* You 
never see them driving from shop to shop to make 
up a morning's amusement by examining and throw- 
ing out of order the various articles of tradesmen, 
giving them great trouble, and buying nothing in 
return. You never find them calling upon those, 
whom they know to be absent from their homes, 
thus making their mimic visits, and leaving their 
useless cards. Nothing, in short, so ridiculous or 
degrading is known among them. Their pursuits 
are rational, useful, and dignified : and they may be 
said in general to exhibit a model for the employ- 
ment of time, worthy of the character they profess. 
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CHAPTER L 



Quakers a happy people^-^-^subordinate causes of this 
happiness — namely ^ their comfortable situation---^ 
their attachment to domestic life — their almost 
constant employment — this happiness not broken^ 
like that of others^ by an interruption of the rou- 
tine of constituted pleasures — or by anger and 
other passions'-^r by particular inquiries and 
notions about religion^. 

If a person were to judge of the Quakers by the 
general gravity of their countenances, and were to 
take into consideration, at the same time, the cir- 
cumstance that they never partook of the amuse- 
ments of the world, in which he placed a part of his 
own pleasures, he would be induced to conclude 
that they had dull and gloomy minds, and that they 
could not be upon the whole a happy people- Such 
a conclusion, however, would be contrary to the fact. 
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On my first acquaintance with them, I was sur^- 
prised, seeing the little variety of their pursuits, at 
the happiness, which they appeared to enjoy ; but 
as I came to a knowledge of the constitution and 
state of the Society, the solution of the problem be- 
came easy. 

It will not be difficult to develope the subordinate 
causes of this happiness.* To show the first of 
these, I shall view the Society in the three classes 
of the rich, the middle, and the poor. Of the rich 
I may observe, that they are not so affluent in ge- 
neral as the rich of other bodies. Of the middle, 
that they are upon the whole in better circumstances 
than others of the same class in life. Of the poor, 
that they are not so poor as others in a similar con- 
dition. Now the rich in the Society have of course 
as many of the comforts of life in their power as 
they desire. The middle classes in it have more 
of these than the middle classes of other denomi- 
nations. The poor in it have also more of these, 
in consequence of the handsome provision, which is 
made for them, than others in a similar state of de- 
pendence. There is therefore, upon the whole, a 
greater distribution of the comforts of life among 
all the ranks of this Society, than is to be found 
among any other com lunity, in proportion to their 

* Religion, which includes positive virtues and an absence from 
vices, joined to a peaceful conscience and a well-grounded hope of 
a better life, is the first and greatest cause of happiness, and may 
belong to all ; but I confine myself in this chapter to such causes ts 
may be called subordinate, and in which the Quakers are more par- 
ticularly concerned. 
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. numbers. But this superior state, in point of com- 
fortable circumstances, ought to be undoubtedly a 
source of superior happiness ; for, where the com- 
forts of life are wanting, it is in vain to suppose that 
men are happy, unless their minds arc more than 
usually comforted by their religion. 

Another source of their happiness may be found 
in their domestic situation. The Quakers, as I ob- 
served before, in consequence of denying themselves 
the pleasures of the world, have been obliged to 
cherish those, which are found in domestic life. In 
the fashionable world, men and their wives seldom 
follow their pleasures together. They resemble the 
little wooden figures of the man and the woman, 
which, by moving backwards andforwards in a small 
painted house, denote the changes of the weather. 
While one of these is within, the other is out of 
doors. But this is nof tlie case with the Quakers. 
The husband and wife are n«mo easily separable. 
Thev visit generally together. They are remarked 
as affectionate. You never hear of intrigues among 
them. They are long in each other's society at a 
idme, and they are more at home than almost any 
other people : for neither the same pleasures nor 
the same occupations separate these as others. The 
husband is never seen at a play, nor at a tavern, nor 
at a dance. Neither the naval nor the military pro- 
fession summons him abroad. He is seldom con- 
cerned in voyages as a mariner. Hence he must of 
necessity be much at home. Add to this, that the 
Quakers have generally families, with the power of 
providing for them. But these circumstances ren- 
v2 
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der their homes agreeable to them, and increase 
their domestic delights. 

A third source of the happiness of the members' 
of this Society arises from the circumstance of their 
being almost constandy employed. Few are so 
miserable as those, who have nothing to do, or who, 
unable to find employment, feel a dull vacuum in 
their time. And the converse of this proposition 
is equally true, that the time of those flies pleasandy 
away, who can employ it rationally. But there is 
rarely such a being, among the Quakers, as a lazy 
person gaping about for amusement. Their trades 
or callings occupy the greater portion of their time. 
Their meetings of discipline, as has been already 
shown, occupy their time again. The execution of 
the various offices, to which they may be appointed, 
such as of overseers, or elders, or committee-men, 
or arbitrators in disputes, occupies more. Few 
Quakers, but pardcularly the more respectable, have 
many vacant hours. And here it may not be im- 
proper to remark, that the discipline of the Socie^, 
organized as it is, is productive of a cheerful and 
friendly intercourse of the members, or of a sociable 
manner of spending their time, one with another* 
The monthly meetings usually bring two or three 
particular meetings together. The members of these, 
when they have dispatched their business, retire to 
the houses of their friends, where they take their 
refreshment, and indulge in the pleasures of conver«> 
sation. The quarterly meetings, again, bring the 
monthly meetings of the county into one. Here, 
again, when the business is over, they partake of a 
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similar repast. Hence a renewal of conversation 
and of friendship. The yearly meeting, again, brings 
many from the quarterly together. And here in- 
dividuals from all parts of the kingdom have an 
opportunity of seeing and conversing with one ano- 
ther. I may add, too, that many of those in the 
interim who travel, whether on business, or on plea- 
sure, or on religious errands, enlarge this friendly 
intercourse; for few Quakers pass through the 
towns where members live, without calling upon 
these ; so that there are many sources within the 
customs and constitutions of the Society, that are 
productive of cheerful hours.* 

But here it will probably be said, that these 
sources of happiness, which have been hitherto de- 
scribed, are common to many others. I grant that 
they are to individuals, but not to communities at 
large. No Society has probably so many of the 
comforts of life in its power, number for number 
and rank for rank, as that of the Quakers : none 
probably so wholly domestic : none, where the 
members of it have such frequent intercourse with 
each other, or where they are so connected in the 
bonds of brotherly love : and none, as far as I know 
inen, who have such constant employment for their 
time. 

* It may be mentioned here, that the Quakers acknowledge their 
relations to a much further degree of consanguinity than other peo- 
ple. This relationship* -where it can be distinctly traced, is com- 
memorated by the appellation of Cousin. This custom, therefore, 
is a cause of endearment when they meet, and of course of addi- 
tional pleasure. 
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Having explained some of those, which may be 
considered as positive sources of happiness to the 
Society, I shall now show what may be causes of 
unhappiness to others, and that the Quakers seldom 
partake of these. Such an exposition, however 
strange it may appear at the first sight, will be ma- 
terially to the point : for though an exemption from 
the causes of the uneasiness of others can never be 
admitted as a proof of the existence of positive en- 
joyment among the Quakers; yet, if the latter have 
solid sources of happiness of their own, and these 
are not in any material degree diminished by the 
causes of the uneasiness of the former, there will 
be left to them, because there will be no drawback, 
a certain portion of happiness with less alloy. And 
here it is obvious at the first sight, that the indi- 
viduals belonging to this Society have not the same, 
nor so many, wants as others with respect to their 
pleasures, and that they do not admit the same 
things to be component parts of them. Hence they 
have not the same causes of uneasiness from the 
chance of interruption. Hence also their happi- 
ness is more in their own power. What individual 
can annihilate the comforts, which arise from their 
own industry, or their domestic enjoyments, or their 
friendly intercourse with each other, or their em- 
ployments, which arise from their discipline and 
from their trade and callings ? But how easily are 
many of the reputed enjo}Tnents of the world to be 
broken! Some people place their happiness in a 
routine of constituted pleasures. In proportion as 
these have been frequently resorted to, they will 
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have got into the habit as the necessary enjoyments 
of life. Take away, then, from persons in such 
habits the power of these their ordinary gratifica- 
tions, and you will make them languid, and even 
wretched. There will be a wide chasm, which 
they will not know how to fill up ; — a dull vacuum 
of time, which will make their existence insipid ; — 
a disappointment, which will carry with it a tor- 
menting sting. In some of the higher circles of 
life, accustomed to such rounds of pleasure, who 
does not know that the Sunday is lamented as the 
most cruel interrupter of their enjoyments ? — No 
shopping in the morning, — ^no theatre or rout in the 
evening,— nothing but dull, heavy, church, stares 
them in the face. — But I will not draw the picture 
at full length. I shall only observe, that where per- 
sons adopt a routine of constituted pleasures, they 
are creating fictitious wants for themselves, and 
making their own happiness subject to interruption, 
and putting it into the power of others. The Qua- 
kers, however, by their total rejection of all the 
amusements included in the routine alluded to, know 
nothing of the drawbacks or disadvantages de- 
scribed. 

They are exempt, again, from several of the 
causes of uneasiness, which attach to the world at 
large. Some go to the gaming-table, and ruin them- 
selves and their families, and destroy the peace of 
their minds : but the Quakers are never found in- 
juring their fortunes or their happiness by such dis- 
reputable means. 

Others disturb the harmony of their lives by in- 
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temperate sallies of passion. It has been well ob^ 
served, that, whatever may be the duration of a 
man's anger, so much time he loses of the enjoyment 
of life. The Quakers, however, have but few mise- 
rable moments on this account. A due subjuga- 
tion of the passions has been generally instilled into 
them from early youth. Provocation seldom pro- 
duces in them any intemperate warmth, or takes 
away in any material degree from the apparent 
composure of their minds. 

Others, again, by indulging their anger, are often 
hurried into actions, of which die consequexK:es vex 
and torment them, and c^ which they often bitteriy 
repent. But the Quakers endeavour to avoid quar- 
relling, and therefore they often steer clear of the 
party and family-feuds of others. They avoid also, 
as much as possible, the law ; so that they have sel- 
dom any of the law-suits to harass and disturb them, 
which interrupt the tranquillity of others by the 
heavy expense and by the lasting enmities they oc- 
casion. 

They are exempt, again, from many of the other 
passions, which contribute to the unhappiness of the 
world at large. Some men have an almost bound- 
less ambition : they are desirous of worldly honours, 
or of eminent stations, or of a public name, and 
pursue these objects in their passage through life 
with an avidity, which disturbs the repose of their 
minds. But the Quakers scarcely know any such 
feeling as that of ambition, and of course scarcely 
any of the torments that belong to it. They are less 
captivated by the splendour of honours than any 
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Other people ; and they had rather live in the me- 
mory of a few valuable friends, than be handed 
down to posterity for those deeds, which generally 
constitute the basis of public character. 

Others, again, who cannot obtain these honoura- 
ble distinctions, envy those who possess them. They 
envy the very coronet upon the coach as it passes 
by. But the Quakers can have no such feelings as 
these. They pass in their pilgrimage through life 
regardless of such distinctions, or they estimate 
them but as the baubles of the day. It would be 
folly, therefore, to suppose that diey would be en- 
vious of that, which they do not covet. 

They are exempt, again, from some of the occa- 
sions of uneasiness, which arise to others from con- 
* sideratiiMis on the subject of religion. Some peo- 
ple, for example, pry into what are denominated 
Mysteries. The more they look into these, the 
less they understand them ; or rather, the more they 
are perplexed and confounded. Such an inquiry, ' 
too, while it bewilders the understanding, generally 
affects the mind. But the Quakers avoid all such 
curious inquiries as these ; and therefore they suf- 
fer no interruption of their enjoyment from this 
source. Others, again, by the adoption of gloomy 
creeds, give rise frequently to melancholy, and thus 
lay in for themselves a store of fuel for the tor- 
ment of their own minds. But the Quakers espouse 
no doctrines which, while they conduct themselves 
uprighdy, can interrupt the tranquillity of their 
minds. It is possible there may be here and there 
an instance where their feelings may be unduly af- 
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fected, in consequence of having carried the doc- 
trine of the influence of the Spirit, as it relates to 
their own condition, beyond its proper bounds. But 
individuals, who may fall into errors of this nature, 
are, it is to be hoped, but few ; because any melan- 
choly, which may arise from these causes, must be 
the effect, not of genuine Quakerism, but of a de- 
generate superstition. 



CHAPTER II. 



Good -which the fakers have done as a Society^ 
upon earth — by their general good example — by 
showing that persecution for religion is ineffeC' 
tual — by showing the practicability of the subju- 
gation of the will of man — the influence of Chris- 
tianity on character — the inefficacy of capital pu- 
nishments — the best object of punishment — the 
practicability of living either in a private or pub- 
lic capacity in harmony and peace — the superi- 

" ority of the policy of the Gospel over the policy of 
the world. 

\t HEN we consider man ^s distinguished from 
other animals by the rational and spiritual faculties 
which he possesses, we cannot but conceive it to be 
a reproach to his nature, if he does not distinguish 
himself from these : or, if he does not leave some 
trace behind him, that he has existed rationally, and 
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profitably both to himself and others : but if this be 
expected of man, considered abstractedly as man, 
much more will it be expected of him^ if he has had 
the advantages of knowing the doctrines of Christi- 
anity, and the sublime example of the great Author 
of that religion. And the same observation, I ap- 
prehend, will hold true with respect to societies of 
men. For, if they have done no good during their 
existence, we cannot see how they can escape cen- 
sure, or that it would not have been better that they 
had not existed at all. This consideration le^ds 
me to inquire what good Ae Quakers have done 
since their institution, as a Society, upon earth. 

It was said of its members in George Fox's time, 
after their character had been established, that *•*• if 
they did not stand, the nation would run into de- 
bauchery." By this I apprehend, it was meant, that 
it was a desirable thing to have a people to look up 
to, who, residing in the midst of a vicious commu- 
, nity, professed to be followers of that which was 
right, and to resist the current of bad example in 
their own times ; or that such a people might be 
considered as a leaven, that might leaven the whole 
lump ; but that, if this fcaven were lost, the com- 
munity might lose one of its visible incitements to 
virtue. Now in this way the Quakers have had a 
certain general usefulness in the world. They have 
kept more, I apprehend, to first principles, than 
any other people. They have afforded a moral ex- 
ample. This example ought to have been useful 
to others. \To those, who were well inclined, it 
should have been as a torch to light up their virtue ; 
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and it should have been a perpetual monument for 
reproof to others, who were entering upon a career 
of vice. 

The first particular good, after the general one 
now stated, which the members of this community 
have done, has been, that they have shown to those, 
who have been spectators of their conduct, that all 
persecution for matters of religion, as it is highly 
criminal in the eyes of the Supreme Being, so it is 
inadequate to the end proposed* This proposition, 
indeed, seems to be tolerably well understood at 
the present day. At least, they, whose minds have 
been well informed, acknowledge it. The history 
of Martyrdom, by which we learn how rdigiott 
soars above all suifering, how the torments inflicted 
on the body are unable to reach the mind, how the 
moral Governor of the world reigns triumphant 
upon earth, how ^anny and oppression fall pros- 
trate before virtue, losing their malignant aim, ha6 
been one, among other causes, of this knowledge. 
But as history is known only to few, and is not re- 
membered by all, the Quakers are particularly use- 
ful, by holding up the truth of the proposition to 
our daily sight; that is, by the example they con- 
tinue to afford of bearing their testimony in all cases, 
where the civil magistrate is concerned on the one 
hand, and their consciences on the other. 

A second good, which the Quakers have done, is 
by showing, as a whole body, the power of Chris- 
tianity in the subjugation of the v/ill of men, and its 
influence on their character. 

They are living proofs, in the first instance, that 
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human fiature is not the stubborn thing, which 
many have imagined it to be ; that, however it may 
be depraved, it is still corrigible ; and that this cor* 
rection is universally practicable ; for there are as 
various dispositions in this Society as in any other, 
in proportion to its numbers. They show that 
Christianity can alter the temper ; that it can level 
enmities ; and that there is no just occasion for any 
to despair. And they are living proofs in the se- 
cond, as to what kind of character Christianity, 
where it is rightly received, will produce. They are 
living proofs, that it can produce sobriety, inoffen- 
siveness, simplicity, charity, peace, and the domes- 
tic and other virtues. Now though every private 
Christian can ahow in himself an example of these 
effects, yet the Quakers show it, not by producing 
solitary instances, but as a Body ; the temper of the 

* 

great ^mass of their members being apparently cast 
in the same mould, and their character as a Soci- 
ety, being acknowledged to be that of a moral 
people. 

And here I cannot but stop for a moment, to pay 
a just tribute to the Quaker-system, as one of the 
best modes of the Christian religion ; for, whet||er 
the doctrines which belong to it, or whether the 
discipline which it promotes, or whether both of 
thent conjointly, produce the effects which have 
been just related, certain it is that they are pro- 
duced.^ But that system of religion is surely the 

* Many of the Quakers in America, influenced by custom, 
adopted the practice of holding slaves. But, on a due recurrence 
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most excellent, which produces, first, the greatest, 
and, secondly, the most universal effect upon those 
who profess it. For, what is the use of any particular 
creed, or where is the advantage of any one creed 
above another, if it cannot give the great character- 
istic marks of a Christian, a subjugated mind, and a 
moral character ? What signifies the creed of any 
particular description of Christian professors, if it 
has no influence on the heart; or if we see profes- 
sors among these giving way to their passions, or 
aifording an inconsistent example to the world? 

The Quakers have given, again, in the reforms, 
which in the first volume I described them to have 
introduced into legislation, a beautiful and practical 
lesson of jurisprudence to the governors of all na- 
tions. "They have shown the inefficacy of capital 
punishments; that the best object in the punishment 
of offenders is their refonnation ; that this aorprds 
best with the genius and spirit of the Chrisman re- 
ligion ; and that while such a system, when follow- 
ed, restores the abandoned to usefulness in society, 
it diminishes the number' of crimes.* 

They have shown, again, by their own example, 
that it is not so difficult for men to live peaceably 
together, as has been usually believed; and they 

to their principles* they gave freedom to these unconditionallj; thus 
doing another public good in the world, and giving another exam- 
ple of the power of religion on the mind. Some of the former 
masters of slaves gave them, with their freedom, a pecuniar}' 
compensation for the labour they had performed, over and above 
?bc necessary expenses attending their manumission. 
* Sec vol. i, Rcct. iv, p. Hit. 
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have exhibited the means, by which they have? ef- 
fected this desirable end in life. And as they have 
proved that this is practicable in private, so they 
have proved, as has appeared in this volume, that 
it is practicable in public life ; or, which is the same 
thing, they have shown, that in the intercourse, 
which exists between nations, there is no necessity 
for wars. 

They have shown, and established, again, by the 
two latter instances, both of which relate to civil 
government, a proposition, which seems scarcely to 
be believed if we judge by the practice of states- 
men, but the truth of which ought for ever to be in- 
sisted upon, that the policy of the Gospel is supe- 
rior to the policy of the world. 

This is a portion of the good, which the Quakers 
have done since their appearance as a Society in the 
world. What other good they have done it is not 
necessary to specify. And as to what they would 
yet do, if they were permitted to become universal 
legislators, it may be a pleasing subject for contem- 
plation ; but it does not fall within the limits of the 
present chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 



General ofiinhn^ that the ^(okers are on the decline 
as a Society — obset^oations upon this subject-^ 
opinion believed upoii the ivhole to be true-^-^auses 
of this supposed declension — Mixed jnarriages^^ 
tithes — pursuit of trade as connected with the pe^ 
culiar habits of the Society^ and a residence in the 
tozons^'-^education* 

I HAVE often heard it suggested as matter for 
conversation, whether the Quakers were increasing 
or decreasing in their number ; and the result has 
always been an opinion that they were a declining 

body. 

When we consider the simplicity and even philo- 
sophy of the Quaker-religion, the preservation it 
;4ffords from the follies and difficulties of life, and 
the happiness to which it ultimately leads, we shall 
wonder that the progress of the Society in point (^ 
number has not been greater than we find it. And 
when we consider, on the other hand, how difficult 

• 

it is to be a Quaker, how much it is against the 
temper and disposition of man to be singular, or to 
resist the tide of custom and fashion, and to under- 
go an ordeal of suffering on these accounts, we shall 
wonder that it has not been long ^go extinct. 

That many are disowned by the Society, in con- 
sequence of which its numbers are diminished, is 
true« That others come into it from other qiMU> 
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ters, by tvrhich an increase is ^ven to it indepen- 
dently of its own natural population, is true also. 
But whether the new members exceed the disown- 
ed, or the disowned the new, is the question to be 
resolved. Now no people have had better opportu* 
nities of ascertaining this point than the Quakers 
themselves. By means of their monthly meetings 
they might with ease have instituted a census on a 
given day. They might have renewed such a cen- 
s|is. They might have compared the returns in 
every case. But as no such census has ever been 
made, they themselves, though they have their ideas, 
cannot speak with particular accuracy on this sub- 
ject. 

The general opinion however is, and the Quakers, 
I apprehend, will not deny but lament it, that those, 
who go out of the Society, are so much more nu- 
merous than those who come into it by convince- 
ment ; that its natural population does not counter- 
balance the diminution thus occasioned ; and there- 
fore that there is^ upon the whole, a decrease among 
them. 

Of the truth of this opinion some have adduced 
as a proof, that the quarterly meetings have becb 
reduced to three-fourths of* their original number* 
But this is not to be considered as a certain crite- 
rion of the fact. For it is by no means uncommon 
to find, if the members decrease in one coimty, that 
they increase in another. It has also been adduced, 
that many particular meetings have been broken up^ 
or that meeting-houses in the country are standing 
deserted, or without xnembers to worship in theou 
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But neither can this be considered as any infallible 
proof of the point* For it frequently happens, Aat 
if they become less numerous in any particular vil- 
lage, they become more so in some of the towns of 
the Bame county. Thus no true judgment can be 
formed upon these principles. The Quaker-popu- 
lation in this respect, on account of its movements, 
resembles the sea, which, while it loses on one part 
of its shores or boundaries, gains upon another. 

There are, however, considerations, which may be 
more decisive of the fact. 

In the time of George Fox, the number of those 
converted to his principles was immense. This 
number, if we consult all the facts that might be ad- 
duced on the occasion, continued to be large in after 
times. Now it must be observed, that the Quakers 
are a sober and temperate people ; that they gene- 
rally marry at a proper age, and that they have large 
families. It is therefore impossible, if the descend- 
ants of the early members had continued in the 
Society, that their number should not have been 
much larger than we find it at the present day; and, 
if so, there must have been a secession, or an expul- 
sion, amounting, notwithstanding all influx by con- 
version or population, t^ a decrease. 

It is obvious, again, that the Quakers, in conse- 
quence of their industry and their frugal habits, 
must almost unavoidably grow rich. Now if the 
descendants of the early Quakers had remained in 
the Society, we should have seen more overgrown 
fortunes in it than among others, in proportion to 
their numbers. But this is contrary to the fycU 
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The very richest, as the world now goes, would ntot 
be considered to be particularly rich ; and it' is a 
truth, that those, who are affluent among dieih, 
have generally been the founders, by means of theif 
industrj' and integrity, of their own fortunes. 

It is, again, a matter of observation among the 
Quakers, now grown into a truth, that if men grow 
rich iu the Society their grand-children generally 
leave it. But surely this amounts to a confession, 
that in a particular part of^e Society there are the 
seeds of a regular and successive decrease. 

That the Quakers, then, upon the whole are a de- 
clining body, there can be no doubt.* While I state 
it, I lament it. I lament that there should be any 
diminution of number among those, who have done 
so much good in the world, and who have so jusUy 
obtained the reputation of a moral pec^Ie. This 
consideration will lead me to inquire into the causes 
of this decline. It will impel me also to inquire 
into the means of remedy. How far I may be suc- 
cessful in the latter attempt, I am unable to say. 
But it will always be a pleasing consideration to me, 
to have tried fo prevent the decrease of a virtuous 
people. f 

With respect, then, to the causes of this decline, 

• Against ihis decrease we cannot stl off any greit increase by 
admission into memberih'ip. The dress, the language, the fear of 
being singular, (be di»:ipline with its various restraints, the aitwU> 
lingnessof men to suffer where suffering can be avoided — these aitd 
other circumstances are great impediments in the way of an en- 
trance into this Society i and to Ihis I ai»y add, thM appliMtioaa 
for admission into it aie not always ane^M. with. 
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to which I shall confine myself in this chapter, they 
will be found in the causes of Disownment. Now 
©f these some may be called original and immecUate, 
and others original and remote. 

Of original and immediate, the first is what the 
Quakers call Mixed Marriage. It has been before 
stated, that those, who marry out of the Society, 
are disowned, and the reasons for such disownments 
kave been given. 

A second will be found in Tithes. They, who 
pay these, are ultimately disowned. ' They are dis- 
owned as well for the payment of lay-tithes as of 
those, which are ecclesiastical. 

Of the original and remote, a very prolific cause 
is the pursuit of Trade, connected as it is with the 
peculiar habits of the Society, and a residence with- 
in the towns. 

To show this, I must observe, first, that the poor, 
comparatively speaking, are seldom disowned, for 
they know that they shall never be so well provided 
for in any other Society.* I must observe, ag^, 
that the members of the middle classes are also, com- 
paratively speaking, but seldom disowned. These 
must live by trade ; but if so, they cannot be better 
off than as Quakers. The direct conclusion then 
from these observations will be, that the greater 
number of those, who are disowned, will be found 
among the rich, or among such as are growing rich. 
Hence it appears that, as far as this original and re* 

* I by no means intend to say that the poor do not remam mthc 
Society from an attachment to its principles, but that ths odKT 
may be a political motive abo. ,1 
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mote cause is concerned, my inquiry must be, how 
it happens that members of this particular class 
should be excluded from membership more than 
those of any other. 

In answer to this inquiry, I must say, as I have 
©bserved before, that Quakers in trade, having as 
good abilities and as much diligence and integrity 
as others, will succeed as well as others in it ; but 
that, having fewer sources of outgoings, their savings 
will be generally greater. Hence they will have be- 
fore their eyes the sight of a greater accumulation 
•f wealth. But in proportion as such accumulation 
of substance is beheld, the love of it increases. Nov 
while this love increases, or while their hearts are 
unduly fixed on the Mammon of the world, they al- 
low many litde inconsistencies in their children to 
escape their reproof. But besides this, as religion 
and the love of the Mammon of the world are at 
Tariance, they have a less Spiritual discernment than 
before. Hence they do not see the same irregular^ 
ties in the same light. From this omission, then, 
to check these irregularities on the one hand, and 
from this decay of their Spiritual vision on the other, 
their children have greater liberties allowed them 
than others in the same Society. But as these ex- 
perience this indulgence. Or as these admit the cus- 
toms and fashions of the world, they grow more fond 
of them. Now, as they live in towns, the spark that 
is excited is soon fanned into a flame. Fashion and 
fashionable things, which they cannot but see daily 
before their eyes, begin to get the dominion. When 
they are visited by wholesome advisers, they dis- 
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like the interference. They know they shall be rich. 
They begin to think the discipline of the Society a 
cruel restraint. They begin to dislike the Society 
itself ; and committing irregularities, they are some- 
times in consequence disowned. But if they should 
escape disownment themselves, they entail it gene- 
rally upon their children. These are brought up in 
a still looser manner than themselves. The same 
process goes on with these as with their parents, but 
in a still higher degree, till. a conduct utterly incon- 
sistent with the principles of the Society occasions 
them to be separated from it. Thus, in the same 
manner as war, according to the old saying, begets 
poverty, and poverty peace ; so the pursuit of trade, 
with the peculiar habits of the Society, leads to 
riches, riches to fashion and licentiousness, and 
fashion and licentiousness to disownment : so that 
many individuals educate their children as if there 
were to be no Quakers in the second igeneratioQ 
from themselves. And thus, though, strictly speak- 
ing, irregularities are the immediate occasion of 
these disownments, they are ultimately to be attri- 
buted to the original and remote cause, as now de- 
scribed.* 

That this is by no means an unreasonable ac- 
count, I shall show, in some measure, by an appeal 
to facts. The American Quakers sprang from the 

• I hope I shall not be understood as involving the rich in a pro- 
miscuous censure. I know as amiable examples among these, and 
among their children, as among others of the Society. But we 
must naturally expect more deviations among the rich, number for 
number^ than among others. 
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English. The English, though drained In conse- 
quence, were still considerable, when compared with 
the former. But it is remarkable, that the Ameri- 
can exceed the English by at least five times their 
number at the present day. Now it must undoubt- 
edly be confessed, that the American have advan- 
tages, as far as this fact is concerned, which the 
English have not. They have no tithes as a cause 
of disownment. Their families also, I believe, in- 
crease more rapidly. Many persons also, as will 
be the case in a country that is not fully settled, live 
in the neighbourhood of the Quakers, but at a dis- 
tance from those of other denominations ; and there- 
fore, wishing to worship somewhere, seek member- 
ship with them. Besides, the Quakers in America 
are so numerous, as to bear a larger proportion to 
the general population. This circumstance renders 
them more respectable, and their children less dis- 
posed to leave a Society so generally esteemed. 
But I apprehend that a great cause of the disparity 
of die numbers of the two lies in another circum- 
stance, namely, in the difference of their situation ; 
that whereas the great Quaker-population in Eng- 
land is in the towns with but a remnant in the 
country, the great Quaker-population in America 
is in the country with but a remnant in the towns.* 
And that the Americans themselves believe that 
the place of the residence of their members is con- 

* The number of the Qiiakers is undoubtedly great in one or two 
of the cities in America, but the whole town-population is not 
great when compared with the whole country-population there. 
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nected, in some measure^ with the increase and de- 
crease of their Society, it is fair to presume from 
this circumstance ; that, irr several of the quarterly 
meetings in America, advice has been given to pa- 
rents to bring up their children in the country, and 
;is little as possible in the towns. 

Another of the original and remote causes is 
Education* This, as it becomes promotive of the 
diminution of the Societ}', is of two kinds. The 
first may be called Alien. The second is such as 
is afforded in the Society itself. 

Some parents growing rich and wishing to give 
their children a better education than they can get 
in their own schools, send them to others to be in- 
structed. Now the result has not been desirable, 
where it has been designed that such children should 
be continued members. For, how is a poor solitary 
Quaker-boy to retain the peculiarities belonging to 
his religious profession in the face of the whole 
school? Will not his opinions, and manners be 
drowned as it were in the torrent of the opinions 
and manners of the rest ? How can he get out of 
this whirlpool pure ? How on his return will he 
harmonize with his own Society ? Will not either 
he or his descendants leave it? Such an education 
may make him, undoubtedly, both a good and an 
enlightened man,— and so far one of the most desi- 
rable objects in life will have been accomplished,-^ 
but it certainly has a tendency to weaken the pe- 
culiar institution of Quakerism. 

The education, which is afforded in the Societ}' 
itself, is divisible again into two kinds; into that 
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which is moral or religious, and into that which ia 
iiteraiy or philosophical. 

In must undoubtedly be confessed, ih looking into 
that which is moral or religious, that sufficient care 
is not always taken with regard to youth. We 
sometimes see fathers and sons, and mothers and 
daughters, so different in their appearance and de- 
portment, that we should scarcely have imagined 
them to be of the same family. I am not now 
speaking of those parents, who may live in the 
towns, .and who may be more than ordinarily de- 
voted to the Mammon of the world, but of some 
who, living both in town and country, give an ex- 
ample of a liberal and amiable spirit, and of a blame- 
less conduct to the world. That the former should 
neglect and lose sight of their olTspring, when their 
moral vision is clouded by an undue eagerness af- 
ter money, is not to be wondered at; but that the 
latter should do it, is surprising. It is certainly true 
that some of these are too indulgent in their families^ 
contrary to the plan and mamier of their own edu" 
cation, or that they do not endeavour to nip in the 
bud all rising inconsistencies. The consequence is, 
that their children get beyond control in time ; when 
they lament in vain their departure from the sim- 
plicity of the Society, r Hence the real cause of 
their disownment, which occasionally follows, ifi 
not in the children running out of bounds, but in 
the parents running out of bounds in the manners of 
their children. And here I may add, that some 
parents, dwelling too much on the disuse of forms 
tn reli^on, because such disuse is ioculc^ited by 
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their o%\ti doctrines, run into the opposite extreme^ 
and bring up their children in too much ignorance 
of the general plan of Christianity, as it is laid down 
in the letter of the Scriptures. 

With respect to education, as far as it is literaiy 
or philosophical, it is frequently sufficient for those, 
upon whom it is bestowed. But it does not appear 
to me to be carried to its proper extent in the case 
of the children of the rich, when I consider how 
friendly it might be made towards the promotion of 
virtue. Some, we know, gi'owing wealthy, have 
had children when they were poorer, and when in 
this poorer state, they ha.ve given them an educa- 
tion which was suitable to it, not calculating upon 
their future rise in life. But their children, having 
liad such a limited education, have not had thai;, 
which has been proper for their subsequent station 
Others, again, who have been bom in better cir 
cumstances, have, on account of an undue depre 
ciation of human knowledge, educated their chil 
dren as improperly for their station as the former 
The children, then, in both these cases, have not had 
an education sufficient, with the prospect of riches 
before them, to keep them out of the way of harm. 
They have not had, in addition to any religious in- 
struction, that taste given t^m for sublime pursuits, 
which should make them despise those which were 
frivolous. Thus many of the corruptive opinions, 
fashions, and amusements of the world have chanA- 
ed them. Giving way to these, they have been 
overcome ; when overcome, they have run into ex- 
cesses ; and for these excesses they have been dis- 
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owned. But, with a better education, they would 
probably have thought all such corruptive opinions, 
fashions, and amusements as below their notice, and 
unworthy of their countenance and support. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Supposed remedies for the diminution of some of 
these causes — Regulations in the case of mixed 
marriages — Measures to be adopted in the pursuit 
of trade — Education^ as it is moral or religious.^ 
to be more strictly enforced in some families — as 
it is literary or philosophical^ to be carried to a 
greater extent among the children of the rich — 
Object of this latter education — nciture of it, as 
consisting both of knowledge and prohibitions^'-' 
how it would operate against the fascinating al- 
lurements of the world, or to the end proposed. 

1 PURPOSE now to suggest, as briefly as I can, 
such remarks as, if adopted, might possibly operate 
as remedies to some of the evib, which have been 
described. In doing this, I am aware of the 
culties that await me« I am sensible that I ou 
not to be too sanguine as to the result of all my ob- 
servations upon this subject, and yet I cannot but 
think that I may be successful in some of them. 
Arduous, however, as the task, and dubious as my 
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success mvy be, I am encouraged, ou the prospetc 
of being at least partially tlAeful, to uixlertake it. 

On the first of the original and immediate cauaes, 
which have been men t ioned, I mean mixed m«- 
riages, I shall have but litde to say. I do not see 
how it is possible, while the Society means to keep 
up a due subordination among its members, not to 
disown such as may marry out of it. In mixed 
families, such as these marriages produce, it i3 in 
vain to expect that the disetpline can be carried on, 
as has been shown in the second vqlume. And 
without this discipline the Society could hardly keep 
up, in the extensive manner it does, tiie character 
of a moral people. I tUnk, however, that aome 
good might be done by regulations to be umvevml- 
ly observed. Thus they, who are deputed to in- 
form the disowned of their exclusion from mem- 
bership, should be <^ the most amiiMe temper mi 
conciliatory manners. Every unqusdified person 
should be excluded from these missions. Permis- 
sion should be solicited for both the noarried per- 
sons to be present on such occasions. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the good effect, which the deputed^ 
If of sweet and tender dispositions, or the bad ef« 
fects, which the deputed, if of cold and austete 
manners, might have upon those they visited, ot 
what bias it mig^t give the one in particular, who 
had never been in membership^ for or against the 
Society* Permission also might be solicited, even 
when the mission was over, for future friendly op- 
portunities or visits, which would show in the So" 
ciety iteslf a tender regard and aolicitiide Cm* ^ 



w^are of its fbrrocr members. It is not at all 
iuptatMfale, from the impresuon, which vtck appa- 
tVDt regard uad aoUcitiule might occuioR, that ihe 
^il^«n of die visited, though not menibert, mif^t 
be broagbt up io the rules of membership. And, 
faially, it appears to me Co be desirable that the dis- 
mmed, if they should give proof, by their own lives 
and the education of their childrcti, of their attach* 
Me«t to 1^ principles of the Society, atid should 
scdicit restoration to meii^rship, should be admit* 
ted into it again, widiout exacting from them pain- 
ful or improper acknowledgements, or wholly as new 



With respect to ^ aeC<»d of the immediate and 
original caused, wUcb is to be found in tithes, I 
may obaetlre, that it is, as &r as I can collect, but a 
smaU and an inierior one ; few being disowned en 
diis account, and still fewer now than formerly. It 
would be desirable, however, few as these instances 
nay be, to prevent diem. But I fear that no re- 
medy caa be poiaCed out, in which die Quakers 
wotdd v»|ui«see, except it could be shown that a 
distinction might be made between the payment of 
wcicsiastical and Uy tithes, which would not inter- 
fcre with the Great Tenets of the 3<>ciety on this 
sidiject. 

A tMrd cause of disowiunent, but this belongs 
te die original and remote, was ^town to be the 
pursuit of trade, connected as it is with the peculiar 
habits of the Society, and a residence in the towns. 
I may i»opose as remedies for this : First, that pa- 
renta shoidd b% carefot to eidiilHt a good exwnple 
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to their children. Secondly, as I have before ob- 
served, that they should prescribe to themselves 
moderation in the acquisition of wealth, either by 
relinquishing trade at a given time, or by dealing 
out the profits of it more liberally than common in 
the way of benevolence, so that their children, in 
each case, may never have the misfortune of the 
prospect of a large moneyed independence before 
their eyes* Or, lasdy, that they should give them 
a better education than they do at present ; on which 
subject, according to the prescribed order of things^ 
I am now to speak* 

. A fourth cause, then, but this belongs also to the 
original and remote, was shown to exist in educa- 
tion. And education, as it was promotive of the 
diminution of the Society, was of two kinds. 

With respect to that .part of it which is alien, the 
remedy is easy. There has been great difficulty ia 
procuring proper school-masters, I mean such as 
have been members. Two reasons may be given 
for this. The first is, that, the Society having been 
backward in affording due encouragement to learn- 
ing, few of any great literary acquisitions have been 
brought up in it. The second is, that persons have 
found that they could make much less of their time 
in such a line of employment than in the way of 
trade. But surely the Quakers, as a body in com- 
fortable and independent circumstances, might easily 
remedy the evil. Does not a man, who devotes his 
time to tlie instruction of youth, deserve to be made, 
as comfortable as the man, who sells silver uten- 
sils, or bracelets, or ear-rings or other artides of 
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trade ? Is there any comparison between the moral 
usefulness of these ? Is there any profession more 
useful than that which forms the youthful mind ? 
or, rather, Is it not the most important profession 
in the state i* 

With respect to the education, which is acquired 
in the Society itself, the remedy is not difficult. This 
education was shown to be of two kinds. 

On that part of it, which is moral or religious, I 
may observe, that the remedy is in the parents 
themselves. The first thing to be recommended is 
an universal vigilance over the disposition and man- 
ners of children, so that no censurable appearance, 
whether in temper or in conduct, may be allowed to 
pass without suitable notice or reproof; or that the 
bud, which promises to be corruptive of morals, 
should no sooner make its appearance than it should 
be cut off. In cases of so much importance, as where 
the happiness both of parents and children is con- 
cerned, the former should be peculiarly circumspect. 
They should not talk about things, but insist upon 
them, on all proper occasions. They should not 
point out, but redress. They should not lop off the 
branches, but lay the axe to the root. And surely 
youth is the best season for such wholesome inter- 
ference. It is, in the first place, the season in which 
a remedy is practicable ; for we are assured, if " we 

* It is but justice to the Quakers to observe, that they are tak- 
ing more pains than formerly in the promotion of this object. I 
am told that there are more private seminaries, now kept by Qua- 
kers for tiie education of the youth of their own Society, that even 
before the institution of Ackworth School. 
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train up a child in the way he should go, that when 
he is old he will not depart from it." It is, second- 
ly, the season in which it is most practicable ; for, 
can we hope to bend the tree so easily to our form, 
as the sapling from whence it came ? And, thirdly, 
it is the season in which only it is practicable ; for, 
will not a small irregularity grow, if uncontrolled to 
a greater? Will not one irregularit}', also, if not 
properly checked, give birth to others? And may 
not these be so incorporated into the inner man, in 
a course of time, that it may be as difficult for pa- 
rents to eradicate them, as for the Ethiopian to 
change his colour, or the leopard his spots ? But 
surely the Quakers ought to know the impropriety 
of imdue indulgences in their families, a^ well as 
any other people. Is not the early subjugation of 
the will a doctrine more particularly adopted by 
them as a Society ? Without such a subjugation, do 
they not conceive the mind to be in an unfit state to 
receive the admonitions of the pure Principle, and 
of course to make a tfue proficiency in religion ? 
Do they not consider -.themselves also as a hi^y 
professing people, and do they not know that the 
world expects more from them than from others ? 
But how can their children ever perpetuate this 
extraordinary character after them, or show that 
their parents possessed it, unless the;^ are brou^t 
up in a peculiarly guarded manner ? In addition to 
these observations, it may be recommended that 
parents should be careful to give their children what 
may be called a literal instruction in Christianity, 
in contradistinction to pure Theism, or to those 
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doctrines, which they conceive may come from the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit, so that tht^y may h;ive 
a more intimate knowledge of all tiicir principles, 
as a Christian bodv. 

With respect to that part of education, which may 
consist of knowledge as it is literary or philosophi- 
cal, I conceive it might be attended with advantage 
to carry it to a greater extent than has hitherto been 
practiced in the Society, but particularly the latter. 
Nothing is so delightful to youth as experimental 
philosophy, by which they see the causes of things 
unfolded to their view. No science takes their at- 
tention more, or inclines them, in the further pursuit 
of it, to be satisfied with home. And yet I doubt 
whether this branch of learning be not almost wholly- 
neglected in the Quaker-schools. The education, 
which is received in the Society, as it consists of 
the two kinds of knowledge described, is not, in my 
apprehension, carried far enough, so as to suit the 
peculiar situation of the children of the rich. These 
are they, who are most in danger. These ai-e they, 
who, having the prospect of wealth before them, 
have the prospect of being able to procure destruc- 
tive pleasures. These are they, who, having the 
prospect of independence, do not fear the opinion of 
the world, or the loss of reputation in it, like thosCi 
who have their livelihood to obtain by their own 
industry. Now it should be the particular object, 
of the education of these, as indeed it should of all 
rich persons, so to instruct them, that, while they 
are obliged to live in the world, they may be enabled 
to live out of it, or deny it ; so that, when seated 
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amidst its corruptive opinions, amusements, and 
fashions, they should estimate them as below their 
notice, and as utterly unworthy of their countenance 
and support. 

I should be sorry if, in holding Up this species of 
education to a further encouragement, as a preser- 
vative of the morals of the children of rich parents 
amidst the various temptations of life, I were to be 
thought to endeavour to take away in any degree the 
necessity of the influence of the Holy Spirit on the 
mind of man, or to deny that this spirit ought not 
to be resorted to as the first and best guide, both by 
rich and poor, dunng their pilgrimage upon earth. 
For, who can teach us best to deny the world ? Who 
can teach us best to estimate its pursuits ? Who can 
instruct us best to resist its temptations ? To the 
Divine Being, then, we are first to look up, as to him 
who can be the best author of all our good, and the 
surest averter of all our evils ; who can apply the 
best remedy to the imperfections of our nature ; and 
who, while he leads us in safety, can lead us into the 
way of truth. But when we consider how many are 
inattentive, on account of the cares, and pleasures, 
and fashions, and prejudices, and customs of the 
world, to the secret notices of his grace, I cannot 
help considering that we may be allowed to have 
secondary aftd suborcUnate helps to our virtue. As 
the discipline of the Society may produce and pre- 
serve a certain purity of life, so may a literary and 
philosophical education operate to the same end. 
Such an education is in its general tendency a friend 
to Jthe promotion of virtue, and to the discourage- 
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ment of vice* It sets us often unquestionably above 
many of the corruptive opinions and customs in the 
midst of which we live. It leads us also frequently 
to the contemplation of the Divine Being in all the 
variety of his works. It gives us amiable, awful, 
and sublime conceptions of him. As far therefore 
as it is capable of doing this, it is a useful though it 
be only a subordinate source of our purity, and we 
may therefore .adopt it innocently. But we are 
never to foi^get, at the same time, that though it 
may help us occasionally to resist corrupt tempta- 
tions, and to encourage desirable propensities, yet it 
cannot do every thing for us that is netessary, and 
that we are never to overlook, on this account, the 
necessity of the influence of the Holy Spirit. 

To show in what the education, which, under 
these limitadons, I am going to propose, may consist, 
I shall revive the controversy between the philoso-* 
phical moralists and die Quakers, as described in the 
eighth chapter of the first volume. The philoso- 
phical moralists contended. That knowledge was to 
be preferred, as being more to be relied upon than 
prohibitions ; that prohibitions were often causes of 
greater evil than they were intended to prevent; 
that they themselves were friends to occasional in- 
dulgences; that they saw nothing necessarily or 
inherendy mischievous in the amusements of the 
world ; that it was not wise to anticipate danger, by 
looking to distant prospects where the things were 
innocent in themselves ; that ignorance of vice was 
no guardian of morals ; that causes and not sub- 
causes were to be contended against ; and that tliere 
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was no certun security but in knowledge and a love 
of virtue. To this the Quakers replied, That pro- 
hibitions were sanctioned by divine authority ; that, 
as far as they related to the corrupt amusements of 
the world, they were implied in the spirit of Chris- 
tianity ; that the knowledge, which should be pro- 
motive of virtue, could not be inculcated without 
them ; that knowledge, again, if it were to be ac- 
quired by the permission of occasional indulgences, 
or by being aUowed to pass through scenes which 
might be dangerous to virtue, would be more ruin- 
ous than ignorance by a prohibition of vice ; that 
ignorance of vice was an essential in Christian 
morals ; and that prohibitions therefore were indis- 
pensably necessary, and better to be relied upon 
than any corrupt knowledge, which might arise from 
an acquaintance with the customs of the world. 

This then was the state of the controversy as de- 
scribed in the first volume. And in this state it was 
left. But to explain the education I have in view, 
I shall now bring it to a conclusion. 

I must observe, then, that the philosophical mo- 
ralists had the advantage of the Quakers in this 
controversy, inasmuch as they supposed that know- 
ledge was a better safeguard to morals, than a mere 
ignorance of vice ; but they failed in this, that they 
permitted this knowledge to be acquired by passing 
through scenes, which might not be friendly to vir- 
tue. Now this latter permission is inadmissible in 
a Christian education ; for no Christian youth 
ought, if it can be avoided, to be permitted to see, 
or to hear, that which ought not to be uttered or ex- 
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hibited by a Christian. The ^lakera, on the other 
hand, had the advantage of the philoeophicat mo- 
ralists, inasmuch as they considered ignorance to be 
better than corrupted knowledge : but they &iled 
in this, that they seemed to rely upon ignorance of 
vice, as a safeguard against it, without a proper 
propordon of knowledge. The education, then, to 
irtiich I allude, ought to embrace the most valuable 
positions of both. It should consist of knowledge, 
and it should consist of wise prohibitions also. 
Knowledge and prohibitions are inseparable. While 
the mind is gaining knowledge, it should be kept 
innocent ; and while it is kept innocent, it should be 
gfuning knowledge. Youth should have thatkiod 
c^ knowledge instilled into them, l^ which th^ 
should dtsceni the value of the prohibidons, which 
are enj<Mned them. They should have such and s» 
much knowledge, that, if they were accidentally 
placed in the way of the things prohibited, they 
should be able to look diem in die face, and pass 
through diem without injury. This is that educa- 
tion, which, without superseding the necesuty of 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, has a tendency to 
enable persons, while they live in the worid, to live 
out of it, or to deny it. 

But lest I should not be clearly understood upon 
this subject, I will exemplify how such aa educa- 
tion would act or operate to the end proposed. 

And, first of all, knowledge may be acquired by 
reading. Now there are two kinds of reading; 
the one useful, the other dangerous. By the pre- 
mises, I am to adopt the first, and to prohibit the 
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last. If then I accustom my child to the best and 
purest models of ancient and modem literature, I 
give him a certain taste for composition. If I ac- 
custom him to the purest and most amiable senti- 
ments, as contained in these, I give him a love of 
virtue. If I heighten these sentiments by beauti- 
ful selections from the more pure and amiable sen- 
timents of Christianity, I increase that love. If I 
give him in my own conduct an example, he sees 
me practise that which I recommend. I give him 
then a taste for the purest reading and die choicest 
composition, and I offer to his notice, at the same 
time, a certain system of morality, which he cannot 
but gradually adopt as his own. 

Now I would ask, what influence could a no- 
vel have upon a mind formed in this manner, if 
thrown accidentally in his way? If its compoaitica 
were but moderate, as is the case with most of 
them, it would not suit the taste of my child. If 
its sentiments were impure, it would disgust him. 
These would be so contrary to the taste and to the 
feelings he had acquired, that the poison in such a 
book, like a ball fired at a globular surface, would 
slide off without detriment to the morals of my 
child. 

Knowledge, again, maybe acquired in the course 
of lunusements, and of such as may be resorted to 
within do(Mii. Now of these again there are two 
kinds, the innocent and the corruptive. By die 
premises, I am to be concerned with the first only. 
If then I accustom my child to mathematical and 
philosophical pursuits ; If I excite him to experi** 
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ments in these ; if I assist him in measuring the 
modons of the heavenly bodies, and in discover- 
ing the wisdom and power of Omnipotence as dis- 
played in these ; if I occasion him to be interested 
in the contempladon of such objects, what have I 
done for my child f Have I not called out his intel- 
lectual iaculttes? Have I not laid in him the foun- 
dation of a serious and a thoughtful mind i Have I 
not accustomed him to solid things, in opposition 
to those that are light; and to sublime things, in 
opposition to those that are frivolous^ Have I not 
inculcated in him a love for science I — But take my 
child, after he has been accustomed to such thoughts 
and such subjects, to the theatre; let the panto- 
mime display its various attracting scenes to his 
view; and will he not think his entertainment low 
and superficial, m comparison of that which he left 
at home? 

Knowledge, t^^n, may be acquired by amuse- 
ments, which are out of doors. These, aguin, may 
be innocent or excepUonable. As before, I have 
nothing to do but with the former. If, then, I ac- 
custom my child to range die fields, as an employ- 
ment promoUve of his health, and connect this 
healthy exercise with the entertainment of botanical 
pursuits,— do I. not, in examining with him the 
shape, the colour, and the mechanism of plants and 
flowers, confirm in him his former love of the works 
of Nature^ Do I. not confirm his former nodon of 
the wisdom and power of Omnipotence? Do I not 
teach him, by these and the other pursuits, which 
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have been mentioned, that all recreations should be 
innocent, and that time should be wisely employed? 
But hark ! another amusement, and one of those 
which are followed out of doors, is at hand* The 
hounds are in view, and fast approaching. My son 
is accidendy solicited to join them. He would ask 
my permission, but I am absent. At length he goes. 
He follows them in wild tumult and uproar for an 
hour. He sees some galloping over hedges and ditches 
like madmen, and hazarding their persons in a pre- 
sumptuous manner. He sees others ride over the 
cultivated fields of their neighbours, and injure the 
rising com. He finds that all this noise and tumult, 
all this danger and injury, are occasioned by the 
pursuit of a little hare, whose pain is in proportion 
to the joy of those who follow it. Now can this 
diversion, educated as my child has been, fascinate 
him? Will he not question its innocence? And will 
he not question its consistency as a natural pursuit, 
or as an employment for his time ? 

It is thus, then, that knowledge will be found to 
operate, as an artificial and innocent preservative 
against the destructive pleasures of the worid. But 
prohibitions without knowledge will be but of little 
avail, where there is a prospect of riches, and the 
power of gratifying any improper appetites as they 
may arise. But by knowledge we shall be able 
to discover the beauty of things, so that their oppo- 
sites, or the things prohibited, will cease to charm 
us. By knowledge we shall be able to discern the 
Ugliness of the things prohibited, so that we jdiall 
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be enabled to loathe them, if they should come into 
our way. And thus an education conducted upon 
the principles of knowledge may operate to the end 
proposed. 



CHAPTER V. 



Education continued^ as amwthtg trf knowledge and 
prohibitiong^^^ood which the Quakers have done 
by prohibitiona without cmy considerable knoTX}' 
ledge — greater good which they would do with it 
"^Knowledge^ then^ a great desideratum in their 
educaiion^^avourabh state of the Society for the 
communication of it with purity^ or without detri- 
ment to morals—^n -what this knowledge should 
consist^'-general advantages of it — peculiar ad- 
vantages which it would bring to the Society. 

^nrHEN we consider diat men have all the same 
moral nature, we wonder, at the first sight, at the 
great difference of conduct, which they exhibit on 
earth. But when we consider the power of educa- 
tion upon the mind, we seem to lose our surprise. 
If men in all countries were educated alike, we 
should find a greater resemblance in their charac- 
ter. It is, in short, education, which makes the 
man ; and as education appears to me to be of so 
much importance in life, I shall make it the subject 
of this and the succeeding chapter. 
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All education should have two objects in view ; 
the opening of the understanding, and the improve- 
ment of the heart. Of the two, the latter is most 
important. There cannot be a question, whether 
the person of the most desirable character be the 
virtuous or the learned man. Without virtue, 
knowledge loses half its value. Wisdom without 
virtue may be said to be merely political; and such 
wisdom, whenever it belongs to a man, is little bet- 
ter than the cunning or craftiness of a fox. A man 
of a cultivated mind without an unshaken love of 
virtue is but a dwarf of a man. His food has done 
him no good, as it has not contributed to his growth. 
And it would have been better, for the honour of 
literature, if he had never been educated at all. The 
talents of man, indeed, considering him as a moral 
being, ought alwayB to be subservient to religion. 
" All philosophy," says the learned Cudworth, " to 
a wise man, to a truly sanctified mind, as he in 
Plutarch speaketh, is but matter for Divinity to 
work upon. Religion is the queen of all those in* 
ward endowments of the soul ; and all pure natural 
knowledge, all virgin and undeflowered arts and 
sciences, are her handmaids, that rise up and call 
her blessed." 

Now, if the opening of the imderstanding and the 
improvement of the heart be the great objects to be 
attained, it will follow, that both knowledge and 
wise prohibitions should always be component parts 
of the education of youth. The latter the Quakers 
have adopted ever since the institution of their So- 
ciety. The former they have been generally back- 
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ward to promote, at least to any considerable extent. 
That they have done good, however, by their pro- 
hibitions, though unaccompanied by any conside- 
rable knowledge, it would be disingenuous not to 
acknowledge. But this good has been chiefly con- 
fined to the children of those, who have occupied 
middle stations in the Society* Such .children have 
imdoubtedly arrived at the true wisdom of life at 
an early age, as I described in the first volume, and 
have done honour to the rcHgLOO. they professed*. 
But prohibitiona without knowledge have not been 
found to answer so well among the children of those^ 
who have had die prospect of a large moneyed is- 
dependence before them, and who have not been 
afraid either of the bad opinion of their own So- 
ciety, or of the bad opinknn of die world. It has 
been shown, however, that knowledge with prohi- 
bitions would in ail probability be useful to these ; 
that it would have a tendency to enable them, in 
the perilous situation in which they are placed, to 
stand against corrupt opinions and fashions ; and, 
while diey were living in the world, to live out of 
it or to deny it. 

Peculiarly situated as the Quakers are, they have 
opportunities, beyond any other people, of ingraft- 
ing knowledge into their system of education with- 
out danger, or, in other words, of giving knowledge 
to their children with the purity, which Christianity 
would prescribe. The great misfortune in the 
world is, that a learned education is frequently 
thought more of than a virtuous one ; that youth, 
while they obuin knowledge, are not properly 
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watched and checked ; and that they are suffered 
to roam at large in the pursuit of science, and to 
cultivate or not, at their own option, the science, if 
I may so call it, of religion. Hence it will happen, 
that where we see learned men, we shall not always 
see persons of the most exemplary character. But 
the Quakers have long ago adopted a system of 
prohibitions, as so many barriers agidnst vice or 
preservatives of virtue. Their constitution forbids 
all indulgences that appear unfriendly to morab. 
They may therefore, while they retain the prohibi- 
tions which belong to their constitution, g^ve en- 
couragement to knowledge, without a fear that it 
will be converted to the purposes of vice. 

They have opportunities, again, or advantages, 
which odiers have not, in another point of view. la 
the great public Seminary at Ackworth, which be- 
longs to them, and which is principally for those 
who are of the poor and middle classes, every thing 
is under the inspection and guidance of committees, 
which can watch and enforce an observance of any 
rules that may be prescribed. "Why, then, if public 
seminaries were instituted for the reception of the 
children of the rich, or if the rich were to g^ve en- 
couragement to large private seminaries for the 
same purposes, should they not be placed under the 
visiting discipline of the Society ? Why should they 
not be placed imder the care of committees also i 
Why should not these committees see that the two 
great objects of the education proposed were going 
on at the same time ; or that, while knowledge was 
obtaining, discipline had not been relaxed i Why 
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^should not such seminaries produce future Penns, 
and Barcla}^' and others, who, while they were 
men capable of deep literary researches, should be 
exemplary for their virtue ? 

As knowledge then ought to form a part of the 
proposed education, on a much larger scale than has 
been hitherto encouraged, I shall say a few words 
as to the component parts of it, and as to the gene- 
ral advantages of these; and I shall afterwards 
qieak to the advantages, which the Society in par- 
ticular would derive from such a change. 

In the education I propose, I do not mean in the 
slightest manner to break in upon the moral system 
of the Quakers, as described in the first volume. I 
do not propose to them the polite arts. I do not 
recommend to them to make their children musi- 
cians, or that they should learn, under the dancing- 
master, to step gracefully. I advise only such know- 
ledge as will be strictly innocent and usefuL 

In the first place, I recommend a better classics^ 
education. Classical knowledge gives the founda- 
tion both of particular and universal grammar. 
While it gives the acquisition of the dead languages, 
it is the root, and therefore facilitates the acquisi- 
tion, of many of the living. As most of the tech- 
nical terms in the professions and sciences are bor- 
rowed from these languagns, it renders them easily 
understood. Hie study of the structure and com- 
bination of words and sentences calls forth the re- 
flecting powers of youth, and expands their genius. 
It leads to penetration and judgment. It induces 
fai^its of diligence and patience. By means of this 
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knowledge we have access to the sacred writingsan 
the languages in which they were written, and we 
are therefore Jiot liable to be imposed upon for the 
sense of them by others. We become acquainted 
also, by means of it, with the sentiments and know- 
ledge of the ancients. We see their thoug^tts and 
expressions. We acquire a literary taste. 

A knowledge of ancient history is necessarily 
connected with a knowledge of the Classics. To 
this, however, shodd be added that of the modem. 
History,*" while it entertains us, instructs us morally. 
We cannot see the rise and fall of en^iires, or the 
causes of their formation and dissolution, or read 
the histories of good and bad men, without impres- 
sions of moral importance to ourselves. I purpose 
to add a knowledge of Ecclesiastical History to this 
account. 

A philosophical education is peculiarly important. 
By this I mean a general knowledge of the mathe- 
matics, of mechanics, optics, hydrostatics, astrono- 
my, chemistry, botany, and the like. The teaching 
of these should be accompanied by experiments. 
Experimental philosophy, as I observed before, b 
peculiarly interesting to youth. Such knowledge 
teaches us the causes of things. Mysteries, hitherto 
hidden both in the garden and in the field, and in 
the heaven and in the air, lie unfolded to our view* • 

■ 

Every walk we take, while the surface of the eardi 
i^mains as it is, and the canopy of the- firmament is 
spread over us, gives us the opportunity, in all the 

* Under this term may be included Select Voyages and Travds. 
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innumerable objects presented tx) our view, of al- 
most endless investigation and delight* And the 
deeper we go into the hidden things of nature, and 
the more we unfold them, have we not a firmer be- 
lief of the existence of the Creator, and more sub- 
lime notions of the sjonmetr}^, order, beauty, and 
wisdom of his works ? Such knowledge leads also, 
as it has always done, to discoveries, by which we 
may make ourselves useful to mankind. And be- 
sides the utility of which it may make us capable, 
discoveries of the principles of Nature may be said 
to have a tendency to augment our love and admi- 
ration of the first great Cause. 

To philosophical knowledge, which may also in- 
clude architecture, rhetoric, and logic, should be 
added general reading. Such reading should be 
q{ the purest kind. Of knowledge, acquired in this 
manner, it may be said, that it opens new sources 
of right views and sentiments, and this even inde- 
pendently of Christianity, from which our most 
valuable information is derived. Thus, at a time 
when, as a nation, we professed to be Christians, 
we shed the blood of the martyrs. Thus, when 
even such men as the great Sir Matthew Hale, one 
of the brightest Christian patterns in our country, 
were at the head of it, we condemned persons to 
, death for witchcraft. But knowledge, superior to 
that of those times, has taught us better things. 
By means of it we perceive that persecution does 
not destroy, but that it propogates opinions, and 
that the belief of the existence of witchcraft is ab- 
surd. 

VOL. III. A a 
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These then appear to me to be general advan- 
tages, or such as are inseparable from educatiaQ> 
when composed of the various branches of know- 
ledge, which have been described. I shall now en- 
deavour to show the peculiar advantages, which the 
Quakers would derive from it. 

It will appear, then, if we look back into the cha- 
racter of the members of this Society, as described 
in this volume, that the world charges them, I mean 
the more affluent part of them, with having less 
learning than others in a similar rank of Ufe. But 
surely the education I propose would remove this 
intellectual defect. 

The world, again, as we have seen, has fixed 
another intellectual blemish upon them by the im- 
putation of superstition. But how does supersti- 
tion enter unless there is a want of knowledge? 
Does not all history bear testimony, that in propor- 
tion as men have been more or less enlightened, 
they havf been more or less liable to this charge? 
It is knowledge, then, which must banish this fright- 
ful companion of the mind. Wherever individuals 
acknowledge, in a more extensive degree than usual, 
the influence of the Divine Spirit in man, these of 
aU other people will And tlie advantages of it. 
Knowledge leads to a solution of things, as they 
are connected with philosophy, or the theory of the 
human mind. It enables men to know their first 
and second causes, and to distinguish between 
causes and occasions. It fixes the nature of action 
and of thought, and, by referring effects to their 
causes, it often enables them to draw the line be- 
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tween the probability of faiicy and inspirition. How 
niiny good men are there, who, adopting a similar 
creed with that of the Quakers on this subject, 
make themselves uneasy by bringing down the Di- 
vine Being, promiscuously and without due discri- 
mination, into the minute concerns of their lives ! 
How many are there, who attribute to him that 
which is easily explained by the knowledge of com- 
mon causes ! Thus, for instance, there are appear- 
ances in nature, which a person of an uninformed 
mind, but who adopts the doctrine of the influence 
of the Spirit, would place among signs, and won- 
ders, and divine notices, which others acquainted 
with the philosophy of nature would almost instant- 
ly solve. Thus, again, there may be occasions 
which persons, carrying the same doctrine to an 
undue extent, might interpret into warning or pro- 
phetic voices, but which a due exercise of the in- 
tellect, where such exercise has been properly en- 
couraged, would easily explain. This reminds me 
of a singular occurrence.. A friend of mine was 
lately walking in a beautiful vale. In approaching 
a slate-quarry, he heard an explosion, and a mass 
of stone, which had been severed by gunpowder, 
fell near him as he walked along. He went imme- 
diately to the persons employed. He represented 
to them the impropriety of their conduct in not 
having given proper notice to such as were passing 
by, and concluded by declaring emphatically, that 
they themselves would be soon destroyed. It hap- 
pened but six weeks afterwards, that two ef these 
men were blown to pieces. The words then of tny 
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friend were verified. Now I have no doubt diat 
ignorant persons, in the habit of referring every 
-thing promiscuously to the Divine interference, 
would consider my friend as a prophet, and his 
words as a divinely forewarning voice. But what 
did my friend mean ? or where did he get his fore- 
sight on this occasion ? ^ The answer is, that my 
-friend, being accustomed to the exercise of his ra- 
tional faculties, concluded that, if the people in 
question were so careless with respect to those who 
should be passing by in such times of danger, they 
would by custom become csjireless with respect to 
themselves, and that ultimately some mischief would 
befal them. It is knowledge, then, acquired by a 
due exercise of the intellectual powers, and through 
the course of an enlightened education, which wilt 
give men just views of the causes and effects of 
things ; and which, while it teaches them to dis- 
cover and acknowledge the Divine Being in all his 
wondrous works, and properly to distinguish him 
in his* providences, preserves them from the mise- 
ries of superstition. 

The world, again, has fixed the moral blemish of 

the money-getting spirit upon the Quaker-charac* 

^v ter. But knowledge would step in here, also, as a 

considerable corrector of the evil. It would show 

that there were other objects besides money, which 

* I by no means Intend to insinuate, that we ought to oveilook 
the acts of Divine Providence, but that we ought not promiscu- 
ously to attribute every thing to his particular interference without 
a prior exercise of our reason. ^ 
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were worthy of pursuit. Nor would it point out 
only new objects : it would make a scale of their 
comparatiye importance. It would fix intellectual 
attainments, next to relk^ion, in the highest class. 
Thus money would sink in importance as a pursuit, 
or be valued only as it was the means of comfort to 
those who had it, or of communicating comfort to 
others. Knowledge also would be useful in taking 
off to a certain degree the corruptive effects of this 
spirit ; for it would prevent it, by the more liberal 
notions it would introduce, from leaving the whole 
of its dregs of pollution upon the mind. 

The Quakers, a^in, as we have seen, have been 
charged with a want of animation : from whence an 
unjust inference has been drawn of the coldness of 
their hearts* But knowledge would diminish this 
appearance. For, in the first place, it would enlarge 
the powers and vary the topics of conversation. It 
would enliven the speaker. It would give him ani- 
mation in discouree. Animation, again, would pro- 
duce a greater appearance of energy, and energy of 
the warmth of life. And there are few people, 
whatever might be the outward cold appearance of 
the person, with whom they conversed, whose pre- 
judices would not die away, if they found a cheer* 
ful and an agreeable companion. 

Another charge against the members of this So* 
ciety was obstinacy. This was shown to be unjust. 
The trait in this case should rather have been put 
down as virtue. Knowledge, however, would even 
operate here as a partial remedy. For, while they 
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are esteemed deficient in literature, their opposi- 
tion to the customs of the world will always be cha- 
racterized as folly. By if they were to bear in the 
minds of their countrymen a different estimation as 
to intellectual attainments, the trait might be spoken 
of under another name. For persons are not apt 
to impute obstinacy to the actions of those, how- 
ever singular, whom they believe to have paid a due 
attention to the cultivation of their minds. 

It is not necessary to bring to recollection the 
other traits that were mentioned, to see the opera- 
tion of a superior education upon these. It must 
have already appeared, that, whatever may be the 
general advantages of learning, they would be more 
than usually valuable to the Quaker-character* 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Arguments of those of the Society examined, -tvhe 
may depreciate human knimiiedge — this deprecia- 
tion did not originate -with the first members— 
with Barclay — Penn — Elhvood — Irut arose ajier- 
wards — Reputed disadvantages of a classical edu- 
cation — its Heathen mythology aud morality^ 
Disadvantages of a philosophical one — its scepti- 
cisms—general disadvantages of human learning 
^-inefficiency of all the arguments advanced. 

Having shown the advantages, which generally 
accompany a superior education, I shall exhibit the 
disadvantages, which may be thought to attend it ; 
or I shall consider those arguments which some 
persons of this Society, who have unfortunately de' 
predated human learning, though with the best in^ 
tentions, might use against it, if they were to see 
the contents of the preceding chapter. 

But before I do this, I shall exonerate die pri- 
mitive members from the charge of such a depre- 
ciation. These exhibited in their own persons the 
practicability of the union of knowledge and virtue. 
While they were eminent for their learning, they 
were distinguished for the piety of their lives. They 
were, indeed, the friends of both. They did pot, 
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patronise the one to the prejudice and expulsion of 
the other.* 

Barclay, in his celebrated Apology, no where 
condemns the propriety or usefulness of human 
learning, or denies it to be promotive of the temporal 
comforts of man. He says that the knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, or of Log^c and Philo- 
sophy, or of Ethics, or of Physics and Metaphysics, 
is not necessary. But not necessary for what? 
Mark his own meaning. Not necessary tp make a 
minister of the Gospel. But where does he say 
that knowledge, which he himself possessed to such 
a considerable extent, was not necessary ; or that it 
did not contribute to the innocent pleasures of life I 
What would have been the character of his own 
book, or what would have been its comparative va- 
lue and usefulness, if he had not been able to quote 
so many authors to his purpose in their original 
texts, or to have detected so many classical errors, 
or to have introduced such apposite history, or to 
have drawn up his propositions with so much logi- 
cal and mathematical clearness and precision ; or if 
he had not been among the first literary characters 
of his day ? 

William Penn was equally celebrated with Bar- 
clay as a scholar. His works ajflTord abundant proof 

* George Fox was certainly an exception to this as a schotar. 
He was also not friendly to classical learning, on account of some of 
the indelicate passages contained m the classical authors, which he^ 
and Furley, and Stubbs, took some pains to cite , but if these had 
been removed, I believe his objection would have ceased. 
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•f his erudition, or of the high cultivation of his 
mind. Like the rest of his associates, he was no 
advocate for learning as a qualification for a minis- 
ter of the Gospel ; but he was yet a friend to it on 
the principle that it enlarged the understanding, and 
that it added to the innocent pleasures of the mind- 
He entreated his wife, in the beautiful letter that 
he left her before he embarked on his first voyage 
to America, " not to be sparing of expense in pro- 
curing learning for his children ; for that by such 
parsimony all was lost that was saved.*' And he 
recommended also, in the same letter, the mathe- 
matical and philosophical education, which I have 
described. 

Thomas Ellwood, a celebrated writer among the 
early Quakers, and the friend of the great John 
Milton, was so sensible of. the disadvantages aris- 
ing from a want of knowledge, that he revived his 
learning with great industry even after he had be- ''V-t 
come a Quaker. Let us hear the account, which 
he gives of himself in his own Journal. '* I men- 
tioned before," says he, " that when I was a boy I 
made some progress in learning, and that I lost it 
all again before I came to be a man. Nor was I 
righdy sensible of my loss therein, till I came 
amongst the Quakers. But there I both saw my 
loss and lamented it, and applied myself with the 
utmost diligence at all leisure times to recover it. 
So false I found that charge to be, which m those 
times was cast as a reproach upon the Quakers, that 
they despised and decried all human learning, be- 
cause they denied it to be essentially necessary to 4 
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Gospel-mini stnry, which was one of the controver- 
sies of those times. 

" But though I toiled hard, and spared no pains 
to regain what I had once been master of, yet I 
found it a matter of so great difficulty that I was 
ready to say, as the noble eunuch to Philip in ano- 
ther case, * How can I, unless I had some man to 
guide me ?' 

" This I had formerly complained of to ray espe- 
cial friend Isaac Pennington, but now more earnest- 
ly ; which put him upon considering and contriving 
a means for my assistance. 

" He had an intimate acquaintance with Dr. 
Paget, a physician of note in London ; and he with 
John Milton, a gentleman of great note for learn- 
ing throughout the learned world for the accurate 
pieces he had written on various subjects and occa- 
- sions. 

" This person, having filled a public station in 
the former times, lived now a private and retired 
life in London ; and, having wholly lost his sight, 
kept always a man to read to him, which usually 
was the son of some gentieman of his acquaintance, 
whom in kindness he took Jo improve in his learn- 
ing. 

" Thus, by the mediation of my friend Isaac 
Pennington with Dr. Paget, and of Dr. Paget with 
John Milton, was I admitted to come to him, not 
as a servant to him, (which at that time he needed 
not) nor to be in the house with him, but only to 
have the liberty of coming to his house at certain 
hours when I would, and to read to him what books 
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« 

he should appoint me ; which was all the favour I 
desired," 

By means of this extract made from the Life of 
Thomas EUwood, we come to three conclusions : 
First, that among the early Quakers there were many 
of considerable learning. Secondly, that these did 
not decry or depreciate human knowledge. And, 
thirdly, that the calumny of such a depreciation 
by them arose from the controversy, which they 
thought it right to maintain, in which they denied 
it to be necessary as a qualification for a Go3pel- 
minister. 

This latter conclusion brings me round again to 
the point. And here I must observe, that though 
this fs^mous controverty occasioned the first mem- 
bers to be unduly blamed on account of such a de- 
preciation, yet it contributed to make some of their 
immediate successors, as I stated in a former vo- 
lume, justly chargeable with it. But whether this 
was or was not the real cause, it is not material to 
the question. Many of the Society, from some 
cause or other, did undoubtedly, in the age imme- 
mediately succeeding that of their founders, begin 
to depreciate human knowledge; the efifects of which, 
though gradually dissipating, have not been wholly 
done away at the present day. The disadvantages, 
therefore, of human learning, or the arguments which 
would be advanced against it by diose who may un- 
dervalue it, I shall now consider. 

These arguments may be divided into particular' 
and general. On the former I shall first speak. 

A classsical education is considered to be objec- 
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tionable, first, on account of the Heathen mytholog}', 
that is necessarily connected with it. Its tendency^ 
as it relates to fabulous occurrences, is thought to 
be unfavourable, as it may lead to a romantic pro* 
pensity, and a turn for fiction. But surely I may 
ebserv'e in answer to this, that the meaning of such 
occurrences cannot be well mistaken* If they are 
represented to our view in fable, they have had 
their foundation in truth. Many of them, again, . 
are of such importance, that we could not wish to 
see them annihilated. Let us refer, for example, 
to the story of Deucalion and Pyrrha. Is it not 
one among the many outward confirmations of the 
truth of the history of Moses ? Or do we not trace 
in it additional proofs of the deluge, and of the re- 
newal of mankind ? 

Its tendency, again, as it relates to the fabulousi 
history of the Heathen gods, their number, their 
offices, and their character, is considered ias degrad- 
ing and exceptionable. I will concede this for a 
moment. But may it not, on the other hand, be 
rendered instructive and useful ? May not the re- 
tention of such a history be accompanied with great | 
moral advantages to our children? The emperor 
Theodosius commanded the idol-temples to be de- 
stroyed. Instead of devoting them to the use of 
the Christians of those times, by which they might 
have been preserved to future generations, the most 
beautiful remains of antiquity were reduced to 
rains. But would it not have been better, had 
Theodosius brought good out of evil, by retaining 
them ? Would it not have been a high moral gratifi- 
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cation to those, who knew the fact, that temples, 
appropriated to the worship of idols had been de- 
voted to the service of the only true God? Would 
it not have been a matter of joy to these to have 
reflected upon the improving condition of mankind ? 
And while they looked up to these beautiful struc- 
tures of art, might not the sight of them have con- 
tributed to the incitement of their virtue ? If it be 
the tendency of the corrupt part of our nature to 
render innocent things vicious, it is, on the other 
hand, in the essence of our nature to render vicious 
things in process of time innocent ; so that the very 
remnants of idolatry may be made subservient to 
our moral improvement. " If," as I observed in 
the first volume, *' we were to find an altar, which 
had been sacred to Moloch, but which had been 
turned into a stepping-stone to help the aged and 
infirm upon their horses, why should we destroy it ? 
Might it not be made useful to our morality, as far 
as it could be made to excite sorrow for the past and 
gratitude for the present i*" And in the same man- 
ner the retention of the Heathen mythology might 
be made serviceable. Ought it not, whenever we 
contemplate it, to ix>ake us thankful, that we have 
not the dark and cheerless path of our ancestors to 
tread ; — ^that we have clearer light ;— that we have 
surer prospects ; — ^that we have a steadier ground 
of hope ; — and ought we not on a contemplation of 
these superior advantages, brought to us by Reve- 
lation, to be roused into the practice of a superior 
virtue ? 

Classical education, again, is considered as objec- 
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tionablc by the Society on account of the Heathen 
notions, which it may spread. Thus, for example, 
the highest reputation of man is placed in deeds of 
martial achievement, and a martial ardour is in con- 
sequence infused into youth, which it is difficult te 
suppress. That such effects are produced there can 
be no doubt ; but how are we to avoid these whilst 
we are obliged to live in the world ? The expulsion 
of the classics from the system of our education 
would not expel such notions. Our own newspa- 
pers, which are open to all, spread the same opi- 
nions, and arc instrumental of course in producing 
the same excitements ; but they do it in a much 
more objectionable way than the classical authors ; 
that is, they do it with less delicacy, and with a more 
sanguinary applause. But where, as I observed 
before, shall we retire from such impressions ? Does 
not the recruiting drum propagate them in all our 
towns f Do not the ringing of the bells, and the 
illuminations, which occasionaUy take place in the 
time of war, propagate them also ? And do we not 
find these, both in war and in peace, the sentiments 
and impressions of the world t Our own notions, 
then, our own writings, and our own customs, are 
more to be blamed in this, respect than the literary 
compositions of ancient times. But this, of all 
others, ought to be least an objection with the mem- 
bers of this Society to such an education, because, 
to their honour, they have a constant counteraction 
of the effects of such sentiments and impressions in 
the principles of their own constitution ; and which 
counteraction cannot cease, while by the bearing of 
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their testimony they live in a cootiqual protest 
against them. ^' 

The last objection to a classical education is, that 
the system of the Heathen morality is generally too 
deficient for those, who are to be brought up as 
Christians. To this I answer, that it is quite as 
good as the system of the morality of the world. I 
could procure purer sentiments, and this generally, 
from the Heathen authors, usually called classical,* 
than I can collect from many even of the admired 
publications of our own times. The morality of the 
Heathens is not so deficient as many have imagined. 
If their best opinions were duly selected and brought 
into one view, the only matter of surprise would be, 
how, with no other than the law written upon the 
heart, they had made such sublime discoveries. It 
was principally in their theology, where the law 
written upon the heart could not reach, that the an- 
rientswere deficient. They knew but little of the 
one true God. They did not know that he ^vas a 
Spirit, and that he was to be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth. They were ignorant of his attributes. 
They had learned nothing of the true origin, nature, 

' It must, however, be acknowledged, that amidst beautiful 
i«ntinient3 such as are indelicate are occasionally interspersed. But 
■he Quiken mightremedf this objection by procuring anewediiioii 
of the purest Classics only, in which particular pasBages miglit be 
orniited. They migbi also add new Latin notes, founded on Chris- 
tian principles, where anyideaswerefouodtobe incorrect, and thus 
make Heathenism Itself usefid, jti a liteial teacher of a religious 
symera. The world, Ibelieve, wouMbeobligedtotheQuakersfor 
Hicb an edition) and it would «oon obtain in most of tlic schools oC 
tho kingdom. 
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and condition of man, or of the scheme of creation 
and redemption. These things were undoubtedly 
hidden from the eyes of the ancient philosophers : 
and it was in knowledge of this kind chiefly that 
their deficiency was apparent. But how is this par- 
ticular deficiency detrimental to youth, or how, 
rather, might it not be rendered useful to them in 
the way described ? What a sublime contrast does 
knowledge, as exhibited by Revelation, aflR>rd to the 
ignorance of those times ; and what joy and grati- 
tude ought we not to feel in the comparison ! And 
this is the only use, which can be made of their my- 
tholog3% For, when we send youth to the classical 
authors, we send them to learn the languages, and 
this through a medium where the morality is both 
useful and respectable ; but we do not send them, 
living where the blessings of Revelation are enjoyed, 
to be instructed in religion. 

The principal argument against a philosophical 
education, which is the next subject for considera- 
tion, is, that men, who cultivate such studies, re- 
quire often more proofs of things tljat can always 
be had : and that if these are wanting they suspend 
their belief. And as this is true in philosophy, so 
it may be true in religion. Hence, persons accus- 
tomed to such pursuits are likely to become sceptics 
or infidels. To this I answer, that the general ten- 
dency of philosophy is favourable to religion. Its 
natural tendency is to give the mind grand and su- 
blime ideas, and to produce in it a belief of the eus- 
tence of one great Cause, which is not visible among 
men. Thus, for example, I find that the planets 
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perform a certain round. They perform it with a 
certain velocity. They do not wander at random, 
but they are kept to their orbits. I find the forces, 
which act upon them for this purpose. I find, in 
short, that they are subject to certain laws. Now 
if the planets were living agents, they might have 
prescribed these laws to themselves. But I know 
that this, when I believe them to consist of material 
substances, ia impossible. If, then, as material sub- 
stances, they are subject to laws, such laws must 
have been given them. There must have been some 
lawgiver. In this manner, then, I am led to some 
other great, and powerftd, and invisible agtnt or 
cause. And here it may be observed, that if philo- 
sophers were ever baffled in their attempts after 
knowledge, as they frequently are, they would not 
on this account have any doubt with respect to the 
being of a God. If they had found, after repeated 
discoveries, that the ideas acquired from thence 
were repeatedly or progressively sublime, and that 
they led repeatedly or progressively to a belief of 
the existence of a Superior Power, is it likely that 
they would all at once discard this belief, because 
their researches were imsuccessful i If they were to 
do this, they would do it against all the rules of phi- 
losophizing, and against the force of their own ha- 
bits. I say that analogical is a part of philosophical 
reasoning, and that they would r^er argue, that 
as such effects had been uniformly produced, so they 
would probably stilltje produced, if their researches 
were crowned with success. Tlie tendency, then, 
of philosophical knowledge is far otherwise than has 
Bb3 -4 
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been supposed* And it makes highly in favour of 
the study of these sciences, that those, who have cul- 
tivated them the most, such as Newton, and Boyle, 
and others, have been found among the ablest advo- 
cates of religion.* 

I come now to the general arguments used by the 
Quakers against human learning ; the first of which 
is, that they, who possess it, are too apt to reduce 
religion to reason, and to strip it of the influence 
of the Spirit. But this is contrary, as a general 
position, to all fact. We find no mention of this in 
history. The Fathers of the Church were the most 
eminent for learning in their own days ; and these 
insisted upon the influence of the Spirit in spiritual 
concerns, as one of the first articles of their faith. 
The Reformers, who succeeded these, were men of 
eiQtensive erudition, and acknowledged the same 
great Principle. And nine-tenths, I believe, of the 
Christians of the present day, among whom we 
ought to reckon nine-tenths of the men of learning, 
also adopt a similar creed. 

Another general argument is, that learning is apt 
to lead to conceit and pride, or to a presumed su- 
periority of intellect ; in consequence of which men 
raise themselves in their own estimation, and look 
down upon others as creatures of an inferior order 
or race. To this I may answer, that, as prodigies 
are daily produced in nature, though they may be 

* I b]^ no roeaxis intend to say that Philosophy leads to the xeli- 
gion called Chrigtianity, but that it does to Theism^ which is the . 
f^oundation of it. 
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but as one to a hundred-thousand when compared 
with the perfect things of their own kind, so such 
phaenomena may occasionally make thieir appear- 
ance in the world. But, as far as my own expe- 
rience and observation extend, I believe the true 
tendency of learning to be quite the reverse. I be- 
lieve the most learned to be generally the most 
humble, and to be the most sensible of their own 
ignorance. Men in the course of their studies 
daily find something new. Ever)' thing new shows 
them only their former ignorance, and how much 
there is yet to learn. The more they persevere in 
their researches, the more they acknowledge the 
latter fact. The longer they live, the more they 
lament the shortness of life, during which, man 
with all his industry can attain so litde ; and that, 
when he is but just beginning to know, he is cut 
off. They see, in short, their own nothingness ; 
and, however they may be superior in their attain- 
ments, they are convinced that their knowledge is, 
after all, but a shadow ; — ^that it is but darkness ; — 
that it is but the absence of light ; and that it no 
sooner begins to assume an appearance, than it is 
gone. 

The last general argument against leaniing is, 
that it does not lead to morality, or that learned 
men do not always exhibit an example of the best 
character. In answer to this I must observe, that 
the natural tendency of learning is to virtue. If 
. learned men are not virtuous, I presume their con- 
duct is an exception to the genesal t^fiect of J^now- 
Icdge upon the mind. That there furc, however, 
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persons of such unnatural character I must confess. 
But any deficiency in their example is not to be at- 
tributed to their learning. It is to be set down, on 
the other hand, to the morally defective education 
they have recieved. They have not been accus- 
tomed to wise restraints. More pains have been 
taken to give them knowledge, than to instruct 
them in religion. But where an education has been 
bestowed upon persons, in which their morals have 
been duly attended to, where has knowledge been 
found to be at variance, or, rather, where has it not 
been found to be in union with virtue? Of this 
union the Quakers can trace some of the brightest 
examples in their own Society. Where did know- 
ledge, for instance, separate herself from religion 
in Barclay, or in Penn, or in Burroughs, or in Pen- 
nington, or in EUwood, or in Arscott, or in Claridge, 
or in many others, who might be named I And as 
this has been the case in the Quaker-Society, where 
a due care has been taken of morals, so it has been 
the case where a similar care has been manifested 
in the^reat society of the world. 

— «' Piety has found 



Friends in the friends of science, and true pray'r 
Has flowed from lips wet with Castalian dews. 
Such waB thy wisdom, Newton, childlike sage ! 
Sagacious reader of the works of God, 
, And in his Word sagacious. Such, too, thine, 
Milton, whose genius had angelic \^ings. 
And fed on manna. And such thine, ia whom 
Our British Themis gloried with just cause. 
Immortal Hale, f^ deep discernment prais'd 
And sound fartegrity not more than fam'd 
For sanctity of manners undefil'd." C owpe*. 
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It appears, then, if I have reasoned properly, 
that the arguments usually adduced against the 
acquisition of human knowledge are but of litde 
weight. If I have reasoned falsely upon this sub- 
ject, so have the early Quakers. As the most emi- 
nent among them were friends to virtue, so they 
were friends to science. If they have at any time 
put a low estimate upon the latter, it has been only 
as a qualification for a minister of the Gospel. Here 
they have made a stand. Here they have made a 
discrimination. But I believe it will no where 
be found that they have denied either that learn- 
ing might contribute to the innocent pleasures of 
life, or that it might be made a subordinate and 
auxiliary instrument in the promotion of virtue. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Conclusion of the work'-^onclusory remarks divi- 
ded into two Ainds^first as they relate to thoscj 
who may have had thoughts of leaving the So- 
ciety — advantages which these may have pro- 
posed to themselves by such a change — these ad- 
vantages either religious or temporai^^he value 
of them considered. 

XlAVING now gone through all the subjects, 
which I had prescribed ,to myself at the beginning 
of this work, I purpose to close it. But as it should 
be the wish of every author to render his produc- 
tion as useful as he can, I shall add a few observa- 
tions for this purpose. My remarks then, which 
will be thus conclusory, will relate to two different 
sorts of persons. They will relate first to those, 
who may have had thoughts of leaving the Society, 
or, which is the same thing, who persist in a course 
of irregularities, knowing before-hand, and not re- 
gretting it, that they shall be eventually disowned. 
It will relate, secondly, to all other persons, or to 
those, who may be called the world. To the for- 
mer I shall confine my attention in this chapter. 

I have often heard persons of great respectability, 
and these even in the higher circles of life, express 
a wish that they had been brought up as Quakers. 
The steady and quiet deportment of the members 
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of this Society, the ease with which they appear to 
get through life, the simplicity and morality of their 
character, were the causes, which produced the 
expression of such a wish. *' B^t why then, I have 
observed, if you feel such a disposition as this wish 
indicates, do you not solicit membership i Because, 
it has been replied, we are too old to be singular. 
Dressing with sufficient simplicity ourselves, we , 
see no good reason for adopting the dress of the 
Society. It would be as foolish in us to change 
the colour and fashion of our clothing, as it would 
be criminal in its members, with their notions, to 
come to the use of that, which belongs to us. En- 
deavouring also to be chaste in our cenversation, 
we see no reason to adopt their language. It would 
be as inconsistent in us to speak after the manner 
of the Quakers, as it would be inconsistent in them 
to leave their own language for ours. But still we 
wish we had been bom Quakers. And, if we had 
been bom in the Societj', we would never have de- 
serted it." 

Perhaps they, to whom I shall confine my re- 
marks in this chapter, are not aware that such sen- 
timents as these are floating in the minds of many. 
They are not aware, that it is considered as one of 
the strangest things for those, who have been bom 
in the Society and been accustomed to its < peculiari- 
ties, to leave it. And least of all are they aware of 
the worthless motives, which the world attributes 
to them for an intended separation from it. 

There is, indeed, something seemingly irrecon- 
cilable in the thought of such a dereliaion or 
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change. To leave the society of a moral people- 
can it be a matter of any credit.^ To diminish the 
number of those, who protest against war, and who 
have none of the guilt upon their heads of the san- 
guinary progress of human destruction which is gp- 
ing on in the world, is it desirable, or rather ought 
it not to be a matter of regret f And to leave it at a 
time when its difficulties are over, is it a proof of a 
wise and a prudent choice f If persons had ever had 
it in contemplation to leave the Society in its most 
difficult and trying times, or in the days of its per- 
secution, when only for the adoption of innocent sin- 
gularities its members were insulted, and beaten, and 
bruised, and put in danger of their lives, it had been 
no matter of surprise ; but to leave it when all pre- 
judices against them are gradually decreasing; 
when they are rising in respectability in the eyes of 
the government under which they live ;^ and when, 
by the weight of their own usefulness and charac- 
ter, they are growing in the esteem of the world, is 
surely a matter of wonder, and for which it is diffi- 
cult to account. 

This brings me to the point in question, or to the 
examination of those arguments, which may at times 
have come into the heads of those, who have had 
thoughts of ceasing to be members of this Society. 

In endeavouring to discover these, we can only 
suppose them to be actuated by one motive, for no 
other will be reasonable, namely, that they shall de- 
rive advantages from the change. Now all advan- 
tages are resolvable into two kinds ; into such as 
are religious, and into such as are temporal. The • 
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first question then is, what advantages do they gain 
in the former case ? or do they actually cora^ into 
the possession of a better religion? 

I am aware that to enter into this subject, though 
but briefly, is an odious task. But I shall absltain 
from all comparisons, by which I might oiFend any. 
If I were to be asked which among the many sys- 
tems of the Christian religion I should prefer, I 
would say, that I see in all of them much to admire, 
but that no one of them perhaps does wholly, or in 
every part of it, please me ; that is, there is no one, 
in which I do not see some little difficulty, which I 
cannot solve, though this is no impediment to my 
faith. But if I were pressed more particularly upon 
this point, I would give the following answer : I 
would say that I should prefer that, which, first of 
all, would solve the greatest number of difficulties, 
as far as scriptural texts were concerned, in confor- 
mity with the divine attributes ; which, secondly, 
would afford the most encouraging and consolatory 
creed, if it were equally well founded with any 
other ; and which, thirdly, either by its own opera- 
tion, or by the administration of it, would produce 
the most perfect Christian character. Let us then 
judge of the religion of the Society by this standard. 

That there are difficulties with respect to texts of 
Scripture must be admitted ; for, if all men were to 
imderstand them alike, there would be but one pro- 
fession of tke Christian religion. One man endea- 
\'Ours to make his system comport wholly with hu- 
man reason; and the consequence is, that texts con- 
stantly stare him in the face, which militate against 

VOL. III. c c 
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it. Another discards reason, with a determination 
to abide literally by that which is revealed ; and the 
consequence is, that, in his^^iteral interpretation of 
some passages, he leaves others wholly irreconcila- 
ble with his scheme. Now the religion of the Sor 
ciety has been explained, and this extensively. In 
its doctrinal parts it is simple : — ^it is spiritual. It 
unites generally philosophy with revelation. It ex- 
plains a great number of the difRcult texts with 
clearness and consistenc\% That it explains all of 
them, I will not aver. But those, which it does ex- 
plain, it expl^ns in the strictest harmony with the 
love, goodness, justice, mercy, and wisdom of God. 
As to the creed of the Society, we have seen its 
effects. We have seen it to be both encouraging 
and consolatory. We have seen it produce happi- 
ness in life and courage in death. The doctrine of 
the possibility of human perfection, where it is be- 
lieved, must be a perpetual stimulus to virtue. It 
must encourage hope and banish fear. But it may 
be said, that, stimulative and consolatory as it may 
be, it wants one of the marks which I have insisted 
upon, namely, a sound foundation. But surely the)- , 
who deny it, will have as many scriptural texts 
against them as they who acknowledge it; and will 
they not be rendering their own spiritual situation 
perilous ? for, what do the Quakers mean by per- 
fection ? Not the perfection of God, to which there 
are no limits, as has been before explained^ but that 
which arises to man from the possibility of keeping 
the cUvine commands. They mean that perfection, 
such as Noah, and> Job, and Zacharias, and FJiza- 
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beth attained, and which the Jewish rabbies distin- 
guished by the name of redemption, and which they 
conceived to be effected by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit; or that state of man in Christian morals, 
which, if he arrives at it, the Divine Being (out- 
ward redemption having taken place by the sacri-- 
fice of Christ) is pleased to accept as sufficient, or 
as the most pure state at which man, under the dis- 
advantages of the frailty of his nature, can arrive. 
And is not this the practicable perfection, which 
Jesus himself taught in these words, " Be ye per- 
fect, even as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect?" Not that he supposed it possible that any 
human being could be as perfect as the divine na- 
ture. But he proposed by these expressions the 
highest conceivable model of human excellence, of 
which our natures were capable, well knowing that, 
the higher our aspirations, the higher we should 
ascend, and the sooner we should reach that best 
state of humanity that was attainable. And h^re it 
is that Christianity, as a rule of moral conduct, sur- 
passes all others. Men in general look up to men 
for models. Thus Homer makes one of his heroes, 
when giving counsel to his son, say, " Always emu- 
late the best." Thus also we should say to our 
children, if a person of extraordinary character Were 
to live in our neighbourhood, " This is the pattern 
for your virtue." But Jesus Christ sajrs, Aim at 
perfection beyond that which is human, alluding to 
the attributes of^God, and thus you will attain a 
higher excellence than the study of any other model 
can produce. 
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With respect to the formation of man according 
to the model which Christianity prescribes, the sys- 
tern of the Quakers is no where to be excelled* No 
one, that we know of, is more powerful in the pro- 
duction of a subjugated mind and of a moral cha- . 
racter* By this I mean, that there is none, which 
Is more generally powerful* It is the tendency of 
Christianity, whatever denomination it may assume, 
to produce these effects. But there is full as gene- 
ral an appearance of these among the Quakers, as 
in any other Christian profession. 

It will appear, then, that if the three criterions, 
which have been specified, should be admitted to 
be those, by which a judgment may be formed in 
the present case, they, who have had thoughts of 
leaving the Society, will not be much better off by 
an exchange of their religion. 

Let us see next what would be the greater tem- 
poral advantages, which they would obtain. These 
may be^ summed up in two essential ingredients of 
happiness : in tranquillity of mind, in consequence 
of which we pass through the troubles of life in the 
most placid manner ; and in a moderate pecuniary 
independence, in consequence of which we know 
none of the wants and hardships, but enjoy the rea- 
sonable comforts, of existence* 

With respect to tranquillity of mind, we have 
shown this to be habitual with the Quakers. It 
arises from their domestic enjoyments, from seldom 
placing their pleasures or their fortimes in the power 
of others, from freedom from the ambition and en- 
vyings of the world, from the regulation of the 
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temper, from a^voiding quarrels and lawsuits, and 
feiin otber causes. And with respect to amoderatc 
pecuniary independence, we have shown not only 
that this ia the general portion of the Society, but 
that it is the very nature of their habits to acquireit. 
Now these essential ingredients of happiness, or 
these temporal advantages, do not belong to the pre- 
sent members only. They have always belonged to 
members, and they will be perpetuated as an inherit- 
ance to their children, as long as Quakerism lasts. 
By this I mean to say, that, if any Quakers now 
living could be sure that their descendants would 
keep to the wholesome regulations of the Society 
for ten generations to come, they might have the 
comfort of beUeving that tranquillity of mind would 
accompany them, as an effect of the laws and con* 
atitution belonging to it, and that at any rate an easy 
pecuniary situation in life would be preserved U 
diem. For, if it be no difficult thing, with the na- 
tural ludsits of the Society, to acquire an indepen- 
dence, it is much easier to preserve that which has 
been left to them. But will they, who have had it 
in contemplation to leave the Society, be able to say 
this for their children, when they adopt the world 
for their home ? What certainty is there that these 
will experience tranquillity, unless they are seen,, 
quite as far as manhood, in the habits of religion ^ 
Will the cares of the world, its ambition, its thirat 
after honours, and its unbridled afiections and pas- 
sions, give them no uneasiness f And can the for- 
tunes transmitted to them, subject as they will be 
to its destructive fashions and pleasures, be ensured 
Cc2 
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to them for even half of their times ? How many 
have we seen, who have been in the prime of heakh 
in the day-time, who have fiillen before night in th^ 
duel ! And how many have we seen in a state of 
af&uence at night, who have been ruined by gaming 
in thejnoming! 

But it is possible, that they, who may have had 
thoughts of leaving the Society, may picture to them- 
selves another advantage, which I have not yet men- 
tioned. It is possible that there may be yet one, 
which they may distinguish by such a name. They 
hiay possibly think it to be a gain to get rid of the 
restraint of the discipline of the Society, and to en- 
joy the freedom of the world. 

That the discipline is a restraint I do not deny; 
But it must never be forgotten, that its object is 
moral good, and its effect the preservati<m of a moral 
character. But come, you^ who complain of diis 
heavy burthen imposed upon you, let us conrverse 
together for a m<»nent, and let us see^ if, when- you 
relinquish it, you do not impose upon yourself a 
worse. Are you sure that, when you get rid of this 
discipline, you will not come under the discipline 
of Fashion ? And who is Fashion ? Is she not of all 
mistresses the most imperious, and umreasonable, 
and cruel? You may be pleased with her for a 
while, but you will eventually feel her chains. With 
her iron whip, brandished over your head, she will 
issue out her commands, and you must obey them« 
She will drive you without mercy through all her 
corruptive customs, and through all her chameleon 
changes, and this against your judgment and against 






vote will. Do you keep an equipage ? You must 
tdter the very shape of your carriage, if she pire-^ 
scribes it. Is the livery of your postillion plain ? 
You must make it of as many colours as she dictates. 
If you yourself %f ear corbeau or raven-colour ten 
day, you must change it, if she orden 3^ou, to that 
of puce or the ilea to-morrow. But it is not only 
in your equipage and dress diat.she will put yott 
under her control. She will mdce you -obedient to 
her in your address and manners. She will force 
upon you rules for your intercourse with others^ 
She will point out to you her amusements, and mde^ 
you follow diem. She will place you under her 
cruel laws of lionour, from which if you swerve, she 
will disown you. Now I beseech you tell me, Which 
you think you would prefer, the discipline of the 
goddess Fashion, or that of the good old mistress 
which you may have wished to leave ? The one 
kindly points out to you, and invites and warns you 
to avoid, every dangerous precipice^ that may be 
before you. The other is often not satisfied but 
with your destruction. She will force you, for a 
{single word uttered in a thoughdess moment, to run 
the hazard of your life, or to lose what she calls 
your character. The one, by preserving you in in- 
nocence, preserves you happy^ The greater your 
obedience to her, the greater is your freedom ; and 
it is the best species of freedom, because it is free- 
dom from the pollutions of the world. The other 
awakens your conscience, and calls out its stings. 
The more obedient you are to her, the greater is 
, your slavery ; and it is die worst species of slavery, 
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because it is often slaver}*' to vice* In consequence 
of the freedom, which the one bestows upon you, 
you are made capable of enjoying nature, and its 
various beauties, and, by the contemplation of these, 
of partaking of an endless feast* In consequence of 
the slavery, to which the other reduces you, you are 
cramped as to such enjoyments* By accustoming 
you to be jJeased with ridiculous and corruptive 
objects, and silly and corruptive changes, she con- 
fines your relish to worthless things* She palsies 
your vision, and she corrupts your taste« You see 
nature before you, and you can take no pleasure in 
it* Thus she unfits you for the most rational of the 
enjo3anents of the world, in which you are designed 
to live. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Conchisory remarks^ as they relate to those^ who 
compose the world at large — Advantages rvhiclp 
these may derive from the contents of this work — 
from a review of many of the customs and of the 
principles explained in it — from seeing practically 
the influence of these customs and principles in 
the productio7i of character, and happiness — and 
from seeing the manner of their operation^, or Rorv 
they produce the effects described* 

1 SHALL now endeavoiu* to make my conclusory 
remarks useful^ as they may relate to those, who 
may be called the world. 

To state the object, which I have in view, I shall 
observe at once, that men are divided in opinion as 
to the lawfulness, or expediency, or wholesomeness, 
of many of the customs, fashions, and accomplish- 
ments of the world. Thus we find some encourag- 
ing in their families, and this without any hesitation 
and to an almost unlimited extent, those which many, 
on account of religious considerations, have expel- 
led* Thus we find others endeavouring to steer a 
course between the practice of these. The same di* 
versity of sentiment prevails also with respect to 
principles. The virtuous or moral are adopted by 
some. The political by others. That the political 
often obtsun both in education and in subsequent life, 
there is no question. Thus, for example, a young 
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man is thought by some to be more likely to make 
his way in the world with the address, which 
fashionable accomplishments may give him, even if 
he be a little dissipated, than one of strict virtue with 
unpolished manners* Thus, again, in actions and 
transactions, policy is often preferred to express and 
open declarations of the truth* Others, again^ 
are of opinion that the general basis of principle 
should be virtue, but that a latitude maybe allowed 
for a seasonable policy. Thus an education is going 
on under Christian parents, as if Christianity had 
objects in view, which were totally opposite to each 
other. 

It is chiefly in throwing light upon subjects, such 
as the foregoing, that I can hope to be useful in this 
conclusory part of my work* We have seen, in the 
course of it^ both customs and principles laid open 
and explained. We have seen these examined by 
a moral standard. We have seen their tendencies 
and bearings. We have seen their influence on cha- 
racter and happiness. We have seen the manner in 
which they act, or how this influence is produced. 
A revision therefore of these customs and princi- 
ples cannot but be useful, but more particularly to 
parents, as it may enable some, in conjunction with 
the knowledge they possess, to form probably a more 
correct system, than they may have had it in con- 
templation to adopt for the education of their youth. 

The first advantage, then, which those, who com- 
pose the world at large, may derive from the con- 
tents of this work, will be from a review of some of 
the customs, which have been censxured in it. 
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111 looking inW customs, the first that obtrudes 
itself upon our notice is that of allowing to chil- 
dren those amusement, which on account of the 
use of them, may be called Gaming. A view is 
offered us here, which is divested of all superstition. 
It is no where contended, in speaking against these, 
that their origin is objectionable. It is no where 
insisted upon, that there is erril in them considered 
abstractedly by themselves, or that they may not 
be used innocently, or that they may not be 
made the occasion of innocent mirth. The evil is 
shown to arise from their abuse. The nature of 
this evil is unfolded. Thus the malevolent passions, 
such as anger, envy, hatred, revenge, and even ava- 
rice, are stirred up, where they should be particu- 
larly prevented — in the youthful breast. A spirit 
of gaming, which may be destructive of fortune, 
healdi, and morals, is engendered. A waste of 
time is occasioned,* inasmuch as other pursuits 
might be followed, which would be equally amus- 
ing, but conducive to the improvement of the mind. 
The nature of the abuse is unfolded likewise. It 
consists of making games of chance productive of 
loss and gain. Thus they hold up speedy pecuniary 
acquisitions, and speedy repairs of misfortunes. 
Thus they excite hope and fear, and pve birth to 
pain and disappointment. The prevention also of 

• Thiiarpimtnt i» usually applied togrownperionsi but may 
be applied to youth, when we consider ihe ingenious inventkins of 
modern timei, such M maps ufdisarcedgengraphj', historical and 
otlier |:ames J which, whilethey afford pleasure, promote imp rove« 
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the abuse, and that alone, which can be effectual, is 
pointed out* This consists of a separation of emolu- 
ment from chance, or of the adop^onof the maxim, 
that no youth ought to be permitted to lay a wager, 
or to reap advantage from any doubtful event by a 
previous agreement on a moneyed stake. Now, 
if the reader be not disposed to go the length which 
the Society does, by the abolition of such amuse- 
ments, he will at least have had the 'advantage of 
seeing that there may be evil in them, and where it 
lies, and the extent (if he will only look at the his- 
torical instances cited) to which it may proceed, 
and its infallible prevention or its cure. 

The next subject, among customs, which offers 
itself to our view is the practice of Music ; and this 
comes before us in two forms, either as it is instru- 
mental or vocal. 

With respect to instrumental, it is no where in- 
sisted upon that its origin is evil, or that it is not 
productive of a natural delight, or that it does not 
soothe and tranquillize the passions, or that it may 
not be innocently used, or that it may not be made 
under limitations a cheerful companion in solitude. 
But it is lu-ged against it, that it does not tend, like 
many other studies, to the improvement of the 
mind; that it affords no solid ground of comfort, 
either in solitude or affliction ; that it is a sensual 
gratification; and that sensual gratifications, if in- 
dulged in leisure-hours^ take up the time, which 
should be devoted to those of a higher nature, that 
is, intellectual and moral pursuits. It is urged 
ttg^nst it, agam, that, if abused, it is chargeable 
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with a criminal waste of time, and a criminal im- 
pairing of health ; that this abuse, in consequence 
of proficiency being insisted upon, (without which 
it ceases to be delightful) is at the present day al- 
most inseparable from its use ; and that where the 
abuse of a thing, either in consequence of fashion, 
or its own seductive nature, or any other cause, is 
either necessarily or very generally connected with 
the use of it, watchfulness to avoid it is as much a 
duty in Christian morals, as it is a duty against the 
GO^hmon dangers of life. 

On vocal, again, we observe a proper distinction 
made. We find that the singing is no more crimi- 
nal than the reading of a song, being but another 
mode of expressing it, and that the morality of it 
therefore will depend upon the words and sentiments 
it contains. If these are indelicate, or imchaste, 
or hold out false and corruptive ideas, as has been 
shown to be the case with a variety of songs, then 
singing may from an innocent become a vicious 
amusement. But it has been observed, that youth 
seldom make any discrimination or selection with 
respect to songs ; but that they pick up all that 
come in their way, whatever may be the impropri- 
ety of the words or sentiments which they may 
contain. 

Now if the reader, whether we speak of instru- 
mental or vocal music, should not be willing to dis- 
card this science as the Quakers do, he will at least 
have learned some good from the observations, 
which the work will have held out to him on this 
subject. He will see that evil may imquestionably 
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be produced by the Cultivation of it. He will see 
the absolute necessity of guarding his children 
against the learning of it to professional precision, 
as it is now unfortunately taught, to the detriment 
of their health, and of the acquisition, on account of 
the waste of time which it occasions, of more im- 
portant knowledge. He will see also the necessity 
of great vigilance with respect to the purity of the 
words and sentiments, which may be connected 
with it. 

The important custom, which is brought next 
before us, is that of attendance at the Theatre. Here 
we are taught, that, though dramatic pieces had no 
censurable ori^, the best of the ancient moralists 
condemned them. .We are taught, that even in the 
most favourable light, in which we can view them, 
they have been thought objectionable ; that is, that, 
where they have pretended to teach morality, they 
have inculcated rather the virtue of heathenism, 
than the strict, though mild, morality of the Gos- 
pel ; and where they have attempted to extirpate 
vice, they have done it rather by making it appear 
ridiculous, than by teaching men to avoid it as evil, 
or for the love of virtue. We are taught that, as 
it is our duty to love our neighbour and to be soli- 
citous for his spiritual welfare, we ought not, under 
a system which requires simplicity and truth, to en- 
courage him to be what he is not, or to personate a 
character which is not his own. We are taught, 
that it is the general tendency of the diversions of 
the stage, by holding out false morals and prospects, 
to weaken the sinews of morality; by disqualifying 
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for domestic enjoyments, to wean from a love of 
home ; by accustoming to light thoughts and violent 
excitements of the passions, to unfit for the plea- 
sures of religion. We are taught that diversions 
of this nature particularly fascinate; and that, if 
they fascinate, they suggest repetitions. And, 
finally, we are taught that the early Christians on 
their conversion, though before this time they had 
followed them as among the desirable pleasures of 
their lives, relinquished them on the principles now 
explmned. 

The next custom, which comes to us in order, 
is Dancing. This is handed down to us under two 
appearances; either as it is sinple, or as it is con- 
nected with preparations and accompaniments. 

In viewing it in its simple state, it is no where 
contended, if it be encouraged on tlie principle of 
promoting such an harmonious carriage of the body 
or use of the limba as may be promotive of health, 
that it is objectionable, though it is supposed that 
it is not necessary for such purposes, and that with- 
out music and its other usual accompaniments it 
would not be pleasanc Neither is it contended 
that a simple dance upon the green, if it were to 
arise suddenly and without its usual preparations, 
may not be innocent, or that it may not be classed 
with an innocent game at play, or with innocent ex- 
ercise in the fields ; though it is considered that it 
would hardly be worthy of those of riper years, be- 
cause they, who are acknowledged to have come 
to the statiu'e of men, are expected to abandon 
amusements for pursuits of usefulness, and parties- 
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larly where they make any profession of the Chris- 
tian name- 
In viewing it with its preparations, and with its 
subsequent accompaniments, as usually displayed in 
the ball-room, we see it in a less favourable light* 
We see it productive, where it is habitually resort- 
ed to, of a frivolous levity, of vanity and pride, and 
of a litdeness of mind and character* We see it 
also frequently becoming the occasion of the excite- 
ment of the malevolent passions, such as anger, 
envy, hatred, jealousy, malice, and revenge. We 
find it also frequently leading to indisposition.^ 
We find, lasdy, that in consequnce of the vexation 
of mind, which may arise from a variety of causes, 
but more particularly from disappointment, and the 
ascendency of some of the passions that have been 
mentioned, more pleasure is generally perceived in 
the anticipation of these amusements, than in the 
actual taste or use of them. 

The custom of reading Novels is presented next 
to our view.. And here it is shown, that no objec- 
tion can be truly adduced against these on account 
of the fictitious nature of their contents. Novels, 
also, are not all of them promiscuously condemned. 
It is contended, however, from a variety of causes 
which were shown, that they are very generally 
censurable. We are taught, again, that the direct 

* Not only colds, head-achs» and a general lassitude, ate the 
next day the result of dancing in ball-rooms, but occasionally seri- 
ous indisposition. I have known the death of two young persons 
attributed to it by the phys'cians who attended them in their iSl* 
nesfi.. 
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tendency of those, which are censurable, is to pro- 
duce conceit and affectation, a romantic spirit, and 
a perverted morality among youth* We are taught, 
again, that on account of the peculiar construction 
of these, inasmuch as they have plot and character 
like dramatic compositions, they fascinate, and this 
to such a degree, that youth wait, for no selection, 
but devour promiscuously all that come in their 
way. Hence the conclusion is, that the effects al- 
leged against novels cannot but be generally pro- 
duced. We are presented also with this fact, that, 
on account of the high seasoning and strong stimu- 
lants they contain, all other writings, however use- 
ful, become insipid. Hence the novel-reader, by 
becoming indisposed to the perusal of more valuable 
books, excludes himself from the opportunity of 
moral improvement; and, if immoral sentiments 
are contracted, from the chance of any artificial cor- 
rective of these. 

The Diversions of the Field offer themselves as 
the next custom to our notice. We are taught, on 
the discussion, which has arisen on this subject, that 
we are not permitted to take away the lives of ani- 
mals wantonly, but only as their bodies may be use- 
ful for food, or as they may be dangerous to our- 
selves, and to the other animals which may belong 
to us ; and that a condition is annexed to the origi- 
nal grant or charter, by which permission was given 
to kill, which is never to be dispensed with ; or, in 
other words, that we are to take away their lives as 
speedily as we can. Hence rights have sprung up 
on the part of animkls, and duties on the part of 
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men, any breach of which is the violation of a mo 
ral law. Hence the diversions of the field become 
6ften objectionable, because life is not thus takeiv 
away as speedily as it might otherwise have been, 
and because food or noxiousness is not often thtr 
object of the destruction of animals, but mere plea- 
sure or sport. We are taught also to consider ani- 
mals, not as mere machines, but as the creatures of 
God. We are taught also, that, as they were de- 
signed to have their proper share of happiness dm*" 
ing the time of their existence, any wanton inter- 
ruption of this is an invasion of their rights as living 
beings* And we are taught, finally, that, the orga- 
nic nature of men and animals being the same as 
far as a feeling of pain is concerned, the sympathy 
which belong^ to our nature, and the Divine law of 
doing as we would be done by, which will hold as 
far as we can enter into the perceptions either of 
men or brutes, impose upon us the duty of antici- 
pating their feelings, and of treating them in a cor- 
i*esponding or tender manner. 

If we take a view of other customs, into whidi 
the Society has thought it right to introduce regu- 
lations with a view of keeping its members pure and 
innocent, we learn other lessons of usefulness. Thus, 
for example, the reader, if he does not choose to 
adopt their custom of dressing, may obtain desirable 
knowledge upon this subject. He will see that the 
two great objects of dress are decency and comfort. 
He will see, thou^ Christianity prescribes neither 
colour nor shape for the clothing, that it is not in- 
different about it. It enjoins simplicity and plain- 
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ttess, because whece men pay an undue attention to 
the exterior they are in danger of injuring the dig- 
nity of their minds. It discards ornaments from 
the use of apparel, because these, by puffing up the 
creature, may be productive of vanity and pride. It 
forbids all unreasonable changes on the plea of con- 
formity with fashion, because the following of 
fashion begets a worldly spirit ; and because, in pro- 
portion as men indulge this spirit, they are found 
to follow the loose and changeable morality of the 
world, instead of the strict and steady morality of 
the Gospel. 

On the custom of Language, thou^ the reader 
may be unwilling to adopt all the singularities of the 
members t£ this Society, he may collect a lessen 
that may be useful to him in life. He may discover' 
die necessity of dsstaining from all expressions of 
flattery, because the use of these may be morally 
injurious to himself by abrid^ng the independence 
of his mind and by promoting superstition ; while 
it may be injurious to others by occasioning them 
to think more highly of themselves than they ought,- 
and more degradingly of their fellow-creatures. He 
may discover also the necessi^ of adhering to the 
truth in all expressions, whether in his conversation 
or in his letters ; that there is always a consistency 
in truth, and an inconsistency in falsehood ; that, as 
expressions accord with the essences, qualities, pro- 
perdes, and characters of things, they are more or 
less proper ; and that an attempt to adhere to the 
truth is productive of moral good ; while a depar- 
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ture from it may lead into erm, independently of 
its injury aa a moral evil. 

With respect to the custom of Address, or of the 
compUmentary gestures or ceremonies of the world, 
if he be not inclined to reject these totally, as the 
Quakers do, he may £nd that there may unques- 
tionably be evil in them, if they are to be adjudged 
by the purity of the Christian system. He may 
perceive that there may be as much flattery, and as 
great a violation of truth, through the medium of 
the body as through the medium of the tongue ; and 
that the same mental degradation, or loss of digni- 
fied independence of mind, may insensibly follow. 
On the custom of Conversation and Maimers, he 
may Learn the propriety of caution as to the use of 
idle words — of abstaining from scandal and detrac- 
tion — of withholding his assent to customs when 
started, however fashionable, if immoral — of mak- 
ing himself useful by the dignity of the topic he in- 
troduces, and by the decorum with which he lian- 
dles it — of never allowing his sprightlinesa to bor- 
der upon folly, or his wit upon lewdness, but to 
clothe all his remarks in an innocent and simple 
manner. 

From Customs connected with Meals, such as 
that, for example, of saying Grace, he may learn 
that this is a devotional act ; that it is not to be said 
as a mere ceremony, by thanking the Supreme Be- 
ing m so many words while the thoughts arc roving 
on other subjects; but that it should be said with 
seriousness and feeling, and that it should never come 
as an oblation from the tongue, except it come also 
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as an oblation irom the heart. — And on that, which 
relates to the Drinking of Toasts, he may see the 
moral necessity of an immediate extirpation of it. 
He may see that this custom has not one useful or 
laudable end in view ; that it is a direct Imitation of 
Pagans in the worst way in which we can foUow 
them — their enjoyment of sensual pleasures ; and 
that it leads directly and almost inevitably to drunk- 
enness, and of course to the degradation of the ra> 
tional and moral character. 

Having now shown the first advantage, or that^- 
which they who compose the world may derive from 
a review of many of the customs which have been 
treated of in the work, I shall state the second ad- 
vantage, or that, which may be afforded them from 
a review of the principles contained in it.— The 
advantage in question will principally consist in this, 
— in knowing what kind of principles and people) 
confessedly moral, have adopted as their own, and 
this after serious deliberation, and on a religious 
ground. It is of great importance from whence 
principles come recommended to our no^ce. If 
they come from the inconsiderate and worthless, 
they lose their value. If from the sober and reli- 
gious, we receive them under the impression that 
they may be promotive of our good. I shall there- 
fore give a summary of these, as they may be col- 
lected from the work. 

" God has imparted to men a pordon of his own 
Spirit, though he has given it to them in diflferent 
degrees. Without this Spirit it would be impos- 
sible for them to discern spiritual things. Without 
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this, it would be impossible foi[(^.thein to know, spi- 
ritually, even that the Scriptures were of Divine 
authority, or spiritually to understand them. This 
S|iirit performs its office of a Teacher by internal 
monitions, and, if encouraged, even by the external 
objects of creation. It is also a primary and infal- 
lible Guide. It is given to all without exception. 
It is given to all sufficiently. They, who resist it, 
quench it, and this to their own condemnation. 
They, who encourage it, receive it more abundandy, 
and are in the way of salvation or redemption. This 
Spirit, therefore, becomes a Redeemer also. Re- 
demption, however, may be considered in t^vo points 
of view ; either as it is by outward or inward means, 
or as it relates to past sins or to sins to come. Je- 
sus Christ effected redemption of the first kind, or 
that from past sins, while he was personally upon 
earth, by the sacrifice of himself. But it is this 
Spirit, or Christ within, as the Quakers call it, which 
effects the latter, or which preserves from future 
transgressions. It is this which leads, by means of 
its inward workings, to a new birth, and, finally, to 
the highest perfection of which our nature is capa- 
ble. In this office of an inward Redeemer it visits 
all, so that all may be saved, if "they will attead to 
its saving operations; God being not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should inherit eter- 
nal life. 

" This Spirit also qualifies men for the ministry. 
It qualifies women also for this office, as well as 
men- It dictates the true season for silence, and 
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the true season Ifor utterance^ both in public and 
private worship. 

^^ Jesus Christ was man, because he took flesh, 
and inhabited the body which had been prepared 
for him ; but he was Divinity, because he was the 
Word. 

" A resurrection will be effected, but not of the 
body as it is. Rewards and punishments will fol- 
low, but guilt will not be imputed to men till they 
Itive actually committed sin. 

^^ Baptism and the Lord's Supper are essentials 
of the Christian religion. They are not, however, 
essentials as outward ordinances, but only as they 
are administered oy the Holy Spirit. 

" Civil Government is for the protection of vir- 
tue, and for the removal of vice. Obedience should 
be paid to all its laws, where the conscience is not 
violated in doing it. To defraud it in any manner 
of its revenues, or to take up amts on any consi- 
deration against it, is imlawful. But if men cannot 
conscientiously submit to any one or more of its 
ordinances, they are not to temporize, but to obey 
Jesus Christ rather than their own governors in this 
particular case. They are, however, to be willing 
to submit to all the penalties, which the latter may 
inflict upon them for so doing. And as no Christian 
ought to temporize in the case of any laws enjoin- 
ed him by the Government under which he lives, 
so neither ought he to do it in the case of any of 
the customs or fashions, which may be ei^oined 
him by the world. 

^' All Civil Oaths are forbidden in Qhristianity. 
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The word of every Christian should be equivalent 
to his oath. 

" It is not lawful to return evil for evil, nor to 
shed the blood of man. All wars, therefore, are 
forbidden. 

^^ It is more honourable, and more consistent with 
the genius and spirit of Christianity, and the prac- 
tice of Christ and of his Apostles, and of the primi- 
tive Christians, that men should preach the Gospel 
freely, than that they should live by it, as by a prs^ 
fbssion or by a trade. 

^^ All men are brethren by creation. Christianity 
makes no difference, in this respect, between Jew 
and Gentile, Greek and Barbarian, bond and free. 
No geographical boundaries, nor colour of the skin 
or person, nor difference of religious sentiment, can 
dissolve this relationship between them. 

** All men are bom equal with respect to privi- 
leges. But as they fall into different situations and 
ranks of life, they become distinguished. In Chris- 
tianity, however, there is no respect of persons, or 
no distinction of them but by their virtue. No- 
bility and riches can never confer worth, nor can 
poverty screen from a just appropriation of dis- 
grace. 

" Man is a temple, in which the Divinity may 
reside. He is therefore to be looked upon and 
treated with due respect. No Christian ought to 
lower his dignity, or to suffer him, if he can help it 
to become the instrument of his own degradation. 

" Man is a being, for whose spiritual welfare 
every Christian should be solicitous, and a crea- 
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tore, therefcxfe^ram^ of all the paias that can be 
bestowed i^^liimTOr the preservation of his mo- 
ral character. 

^ The first object in the education of man should 
be the proper subjugation of his will* 

;^ No man ought to be persecuted, or evil spoken 
of, for a difference in religious opinion : nor is de- 
traction or slander allowable in any case. 

^^ Every religious community should con^der the 
poor belonging to it as members of the same family, 
for whose wants and comforts it is a duty to provide* 
The education also of the children of these should 
be provided for. 

^' It is enjoined us to live in peace with all men* 
All quarrels, therefore, are to be avoided between 
man and man. But if differences arise, they are to. 
be adjusted by arbitration, and not, except it be 
otherwise impossible, by going to law ; and never 
by violence. ^. , 

^^ If men offend against the laws, they should be 
prevented from doing injuries in future, but never 
by the punishment of the loss of life. The refo?*- 
mation of a criminal, which includes a preveatioii 
of a repetition of such injuries, is the great object 
to be regarded in the jurisprudence of Christiana. 

^^ In political matters, there is no safe reasoning 
but upon principle. No man is to do evil that good 
may come. The policy of the Gospel is never to 
be deserted, whatever may be the policy of the 
world. 

^' Trade is an employment, by means of which we 
are permitted to gain a livelihood. But all trades 
VOL. iiu ^ e 
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are not lawfuh Men are rcsD|piii4&^ Christians^ 
for engaging in those which are UttDQMi or for con- 
tinuing in those which they may carry on either to 
the moral detriment of themselves or of others. 
Abstinence from hazardous enterprises, by the 
failure of which innocent persons might be injured, 
and honesty in dealing, and punctuality to words and 
engagements, are essentials in the prosecution of 
trade." 

Having made observations on d\e customs, and 
brought to the view of the reader some erf" the pro- 
minent principles, of the members of this Society, I 
come to the third advantage, or to that, which will 
arise from knowing the kind of character which these 
in conjunction will produce. 

On this subject we might be permitted our con- 
jectures. We might insist upon the nature and im- 
mediate tendencies of these customs and princi]^es, 
and we might draw our conclusions from thence ; or 
we might state how these were likely to operate in 
the production of character, so as probably not to 
be far from the truth. But we are spared both the 
trouble of such a task, and ar6 relieved from the 
fear of having the accuracy of our conclusions doubt- 
ed. The character of the Quakers has been made 
up from the acknowledgements of others* It has 
been shown that they are a moral people ; that they 
are sober, and inoifensive, and quiet ; that they are 
benevolent to man in his religious and temporal ca- 
pacity ; that they are kind or tender-hearted to ani- 
mals ; that they do not make sacrifices of their 
consciences to others ; that in poIitiiciBl ^fSurs Aey 
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reason upon^MHk; that they are punctual to 
their words lfft^a i0lgtiacnts ; and that they have 
independenAVHilmd and courage. Their cha- 
racter, as it is defective, has been explained also* 
It has been probed, and tried by a proper touch* 
stone* Appearances have been separated from 
realities. The result has been, that a deficiency 
in literature and science, and that superstition, and 
that an undue eagerness after money, have been fix- 
ed upon a portion of them. The two former, how- 
ever, it is to be recollected, are only intellectually 
defective traits, and may be remedied by knowledge* 
The latter, it is to be presumed, belongs rather to 
individuals than to the Society at large. But, what- 
ever drawbacks may be made from the perfect by 
the imperfect qualities that have been stated, there 
is a great preponderancy on the side of virtue. And 
where, when we consider the evil propensities of 
our nature, and the diffictdty of keeping these in due 
order, are we to look for a fairer character ? That 
men, as individuals, both Quakers and others, may 
be of a more perfect character than that we have 
just given of the Society, is not to be doubted. But 
where shall we find them purer as a body ; Axyi 
where shall we find a faulty character where the 
remedy is more easily at handf 

The next advantage will be in Sjeeing the manner 
of the operation of these customs and principles, or 
how they act. To go over every trait in thex^xarac- 
ter of the Society with* this view, would be both 
tedious and unnecessarj". I shall therefore only 
select one or two of these for my purpose. And, 
first, How do these customs and principles produce 
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the trait of benevolence ? I j^H^^L T^^ Qua? 
kers, inconsequence of their ^ffi^^^B against all 
public amusements, have never v^^min in the ca- 
pacity of a hired buffoon or mimic, or as a pur- 
chasable plaything* Hence they have never viewed 
him in a low and degrading light. In consequence 
of their tenet on war, they have never viewed him 
as an enemy. In consequence of their disciplinary 
principles, they- have viewed him as an equal. Hence 
it appears that they have no prejudices against him 
from causes, which often weigh with others, either 
on account of rank, or station^ or many of the cus- 
toms of the world. Now, I conceive that the dere- 
liction of prejudice against man is equally necessary, 
as a first measure, to the production of benevolence 
towards him, as the dereliction of vice to the pro- 
duction of virtue. We see, then, their minds free 
from bias on this subject. But what is there on the 
other side to operate actively towards the promotion 
of this trak ? They view man, in the first place, as a 
temple, in which the Divinity may reside. This 
procures him respect. Secondly, as a being for 
whose spiritual welfare they ought to be solicitous. 
This produces a concern for him. And, thirdly, as 
a brother. This produces relationship. We see, 
then, the ground cleared. We see all noxious weeds 
extirpated. We see good seeds sown in their places : 
that is, we see prejudices removed from the h^sut; 
and we see the ideas of respect, concern, and rela- 
tionship implanted in it. Now it is impossible that 
these ideas, under these circumstances, should not 
as naturally and immediately produce a general be- 
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nevolence J^^H^^L common seeds, when all ob- 
structive iil^^^^^MEmoved, produce their corres- 
ponding sa^^iPr flowers. 

How, again, are these customs and principles of 
the Quakers promotive of the beautiful feature of 
-independence of mind? I answer thus :— There is 
a natural independence of mind in man, but it is 
often broken and weakened. Some men injure it 
by the solicitation and acceptance of honours, and 
pensions, and places : others, by flattery and false* 
hood : others, by customs of obeisance : others, by 
their obedience to fashion. But the independence 
of mind of the members of this Society is not stunted 
in its growth by the chilling blasts of such circum- 
stances and habits. It is invigorated, on the other 
hand, by their own laws. No servility is allowed 
either in word or gesture. Neither that whidi is 
written, nor that which is uttered, is to please the 
vanity of the persons addressed, or to imply services 
never intended to be performed. The knee is not 
to be bent to any one. This trait is strengthened, 
again, and made to shoot by their own maxims. Is 
it possible for persons to be in the habit of viewing 
all men as equal in privileges, and no one as superior 
to another but by his virtue, and not to feel a dispo- 
sition that must support it i Can the maxim of never 
doing evil that good may come, when called into 
exercise, do otherwise than cherish it ? And can 
reasoning upon principle have any other effect than 
that of being promotive of its growth ? 

These, then, are the ways, in which these customs 
and principles oper$ite. Now, the advantage to be 

£ e 2 
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derived from seeing this manner of U 
consists in this : First, Ihut we Iti^w 
that they act towards the 
Knowing, a^n, what these customs and principled 
arc, we know those which we arc bound to cherish* 
We find also that there are various sjmnga, which 
tct upon the moral constitution fcH' the fbrmatton of 
character. We find some of these great and pcwer- 
fitl, »nd others inferior. This consideraritMi should 
teach us not to despise even those which are the 
hast, if they have but a tendency to promote our 
parity. For, if the efieet of any of them be only 
small, a number of effects of little causes or sjaings, 
when added together, msiy be as ctxisiderable as a 
large one. Of these, again, we observe, that some 
are to be found where many would hanfly have ex- 
pected them. This consideration should make us 
careful to look into all our customs and principles^ 
that we may not overlook any one, which we may 
retain for our moral good. And as we learn the 
lesson of becoming vigilant to discover every good 
spring, and not to neglect the least of these, how* 
eversubde its operations ; so we learn the necessity 
of vigilance to detect every spring or cause, and this 
even the least, whether in our customs or our prin- 
ciples, if it should in its tendency be promotive of 
vice. 

And in the same manner we may argue witii 
respect to what may be other productions of these 
customs and principles of the Quakers. For, as we 
have seen the latter lead to character, so we have 
seen them lead to happiness. The maimer of their 
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operation tShis «td has been sJso equally ^scenu- 
ble. As j^rslue them hecause they produce the 
one, so w^ snG|^il value them because they produce 
the other. We have seen also which of them to v^fiue. 
And we should be studious to cherish the very least 
of these, as we should be careful to discard the least 
ef those, which are productive of real and merited 
unhappiness of the mind. 

And now, having expended my observations od 
the tendencies of the customs and principles of th« 
members of this Society, I shall conclude by ex- 
pressing a wish that the woii, which I have writteB* 
may be useful. I have a wish that it may be useful 
to those who may be called the world, by ^vkig 
them an insight into many excellent institutions, of 
which they were before ignorant, but which may be 
worthy of their support and patronage. I have a 
wish also that it may be useful to the Quakers them- 
selves : first, by letting them see how their own 
character may be yet improved ; and, secondly, by 
preser\~ing them, m some measure, both from unbe- 
coming remarks, and from harsh usage, on the part 
of their fellow-citizens of a different denomination 
from themselves. For surely when it is known, as 
I hope it is by this time, that they have moral and 
religious grounds for their particularities, we shall 
no longer hear their scruples branded with the name 
of follies and obstinacies, or see magistrates treating 
them with a needless severity,* but giving them, on 

* Some magistraies, mucb to their h<>nour, treat them wiih ten- 
derness) and no people are more forwud than the Qoakera in ac- 
kmowledging any atteniion that maybe ehown them, but particular- 
If where their religions Kruples are concenwd. ^ 
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the Other hand, all the indulgeqces tht^an, conais-' 
tBntly with the execution of the lawai^lu proper-. 
tion su this utility is, productd, my design will be 
answered in the production of the w ->: k, and 1 shall 
receive pleasure in hxving; written H. And this 
pleasure will be subject only to one drawback, which 
will unavoidably arise in the present case ; for I 
Cftnnot but regret that I have not had more time to 
bestow upon it, or that some other person has not 
appeared, who, paaaessing an equal knowledge of 
^ Society with myself, but better qualified m other 
jcspecta, might have employed his talents more to ' 
Ihe Brdvuitage of the subjects, upon which I have 
treated in these volumes. 
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AoDREas, complimentary, forbidden, vol. i, 252. 

Agriculture declining among the Quakers, vol. iif S 1 . 

Amusements, necessary for youth— the useful diado- 
guished from the hurtful, vol. i, 1. 

Arbitration, all differences to be settled by— advan- 
tages of such a mode of settlement, vol. ii, si. 
B 

Baptism, rejected by the Quakers— difficulties on this 
subject, vol* ii, 333 ; twofold, by Water and by the 
Spirit, 347 ; the latter is that of the Gospel, 350; 
why the former does not belong to it, 354 ; why the 
latter does, 339 ; practice of Jesus Christ and of the 
Apostles considered, 367. 

Birth, (new) explained, vol.ii, 135; more pBrticulat* 
explanation of it, 144. 



Cbrehonies, complimentary, fbrbidden. See Ad- 
dress. 

Charactek, difficulUes in the proper estimation of i^ 
vol.iii, 109, 

Character, {of the Quakers) general— b that of a 
moral people, vol. iii, 113; particular, as it relates 
to perfect traits, is that of a sober people. See 
Healths. And that they are benevolent to man in 
his temporal, vol.iii, 117, and in his religious gwa- 

* Thi fibres in the Index do not atwajt refer (o the nage, but 
10 t\ie beginning of the section or chapter, fa) which ttie wject ia to 
tie found. 
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city, 126; and to the brute c^^^^^^B that they 
exhibit a compkcency of nj^^^^^^Biei's, \3i; 
that they do not sacrifice thl^^^^^Hbs by com- 
plying with what they disappj^^^^Pr that in po- 
litical matters they reoson upHPHciple and not 
upon consequences, 147 ; that they show extraordi- 
nury independence of mind, IS2 ; and fortitude in 
life, 157; and cot) rage in death, 163; and are punc- 
tual to their \TOrds aiid engagements, 1 66 ; particu- 
lar, as it relates to imperfect traits — ia that they are 
deficient in literature and science, when compared 
with others, 168; uud superstitious, 173; and ob- 
stinate, 183 ; and that they have a money-getting 
spirit, 186; practicable methods suggested for the 
extirpation of this tr^t, 193; and that they are want- 
ing in animation and affection, 300 ; and evasive in 
speech, 303 ; and sly, 305 ; and not observant of the 
truth, 206 ; five of the latter or imperfect traits 
without any just foundation, 1 R3, 300, 203, 205, 306. 
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the Quaker-women). These gene- 
rally share in the virtues of the men, but seldom in 
their imperfections, vol. iii, 209 ; they have a public 
chu-actep— influence of this upon their minds, 312. 

I — I (of the Quaker poor. See Poor. 

CoNCLiisoiiTRemarks,ast)iey relate to those, who may 
wish to leave the Society, vol. iii, 286 ; and as Ihey 
relate to the world, 397. 

CoHvERS.\TioN and Manners. Sec Mahnebs. 

D 

Dancing forbidden — idifferent views of the ancients and 
modems concerning it — t^^asons for its prohibition, 
vol. i, 72 ; these examined in three supposed case^, 
76 ; the subject further elucidated, 81. 

Daks, no one holier than anoUier, vohit,2I8; names 
of, altered. See Languaoe. 

Discipline (of the Quakers), outlines of it,Tol. i, 137; 
manner of its administration, 1 35 ; charges against 
this manner — reply, 140; principles of this disci - 
4^1ine applicable to the jurisprudence of states, 14-4; 
monthly meeting for discipline, 153; quarterlv, 
160; yearly, 167. 

Disowning, vol. i, 179. 
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of Christ— Quakers believe in 
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the, V ^^^^^^ 

Dress of t^^^^^Fand Bixteenth centuries, vol. i, 
^^^T of the Quakers— objects of it 
defined by tE^ociety — and incoqwrated into their 
discipline, 189; objections against it— Christianity 
not indifferent as to dress — opinions of the early 
Christians on this subject, 196, 

{of ministers of the Gospel) among the Quakers 

not different from that of others. See Forms. 



EsvcATioN (moral)of the Quakers, as consisting of so 
many prohibitions, objected to, vol. i, 109 ; answer 
of the Quakers to these objections, 115; answer 
cuntintied, 120 ; Holy Spirit the safest and best pre- 
servattve of morals, but education may be made a 
secondary preservative of them — should consist of 
prohibitions and of knowledge, whicb, by creating a 
love for sublime things, would produce a dislike of 
frivolous, and thus afford a preservative agunst the 
^cinating amusements of the world— how such an 
education would operate to this end, vol. iii, 245. ^ 
Subject resumed— two objects in education, the im- 
provement of the understanding and of the heart— 
witjiout the improvement of the latter, education 
loses half its valu^— advantages of a classical one — 
of a philosophical on^— and of general reading> 359 ; 
reputed disadvantages of these, 27 1 . 

IClders, their origin and office, vol. ii, 194. 

Election and Reprobation—manner in which the Qua- 
kers attempt to refute this doctrinct vol. ii, 153; 
subject continued, 157. 



I'lELn Diversions forbidden, vol. i, 94; inconsistent 
with the princy>les of the Old Testament, 99 ; and 
with those of the New, 104. 

Forms, every thing formal in worship rejected by the 
Quakers, vol. ii, 318. 

I'ox, (George), Founder of the Socie^~4ds life. See 
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FktENDB, Qiuken known to e^ 

See iNxaoDucTios, 6. ^^^^^^^ 

FuNEHAts, manner of condii^^H^^F among the 
Quakers, vol. ii, IS. ^^^^^r 

FuKMiTUBB, Quakers uae plain-^R^s, vol. i* 306. 



Oamino, hiHtoTy relating to it, vol. i, 10 ; fbrtadden as 
belov the dignity of the intellect of num, 1 4 ; and as 
producing dangerous exdtements of the pa 
17 ; and as ruining the moral character, 23. 

GoTERHMEKT, (civil), tenet of the Quakers c 
it) to), iii, 1. 

Grace (before meals), principle and manner of, amoi^ 
the Quakers, vol. i, 371. 

Obouhd, (consecrated)) Quakers have no (tdth in. See 
Forms. 

H 

Healths, drinking of, discarded, vol. i, 278. 
I 

Ihaoivations, mischief of, confounding with dtvine 
reveladon, vol. iii) 173. 

» J 

JUSTIFICATION and Sanctification, vol. ii, 225. 

K 
Knowledge, injudicious depreciation of, among the 
Quakers, vol. iii, 271; great advantages of it to 
their character, 259; knowledge without religion 
loses half its value, ibid. ; practicability of their 
uniou) 271 ; many men of knowledge among the 
ancient Quakers, ibid. 



Lasouagb, Quakers use Thou for You, vol. i, 213; 
discard titles of address and honour, 222; alter 
names of the days and months, 237 ; objections to 
these several singularities, 232, 235, 243; advan- 
tages and disadvantages of them, 247. 

LiTURai) DMie used among the Quakers. See WoR- 
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See ^iv^^^^^Hr 
&HHBRS and^BH™ucin- 



Manhood^^^^^^h Christ, Quakers believe in. 
SeeDiv 

luon — deBcripiion ofi among the 
Quakers — comparison between them and others on 
these subjects— extraordinary cii'cu instance of ut* 
ting in ^lencc, when in company, vol. i, 259. 

Marriage, regulations concerning — manner of its ce- 
lebration, vol. ii, 1 ; persons marrying out of tha 
Society disowned, 6 ; terms of their restoration to 
membership, 13; more women disowned on this 
account than men, 15. 

Ministers of tlic Gospel (among the Quakers) not 
distinguished by any particular dress, bee Forms; 
^-t|Ualifications for, vol. ii, 177; way in which they 
are acknowlectged — duties in which they engaget 
1 89 ; never paid for their spiritual kbours — all such 
payments held unlawful, vol. iii, 85 ; ministers (of 
the Establishment)— held unlawful to pay these also 
.^liisiory of tithes, 93 ; reasons from hence against 
the payment of the latter, 104. 

Months, names of, altered. See Lanouaoe. 

Monumental Inscriptions, disused, vol. ii, 22. 

MouRNisG Garments, disused, vol. ii, 27. 

Music, (instrumental), abuse of it at the present day, 
vol. i, 27 ; forbidden on account of the motives con- 
nected witli it— of its incapal)ility of producing 
moral improvement— of its interference with relf 
gious retirement, 3) ; (^ vocal) forbidden, as capable 
of injury to morals, deducible from an analysis of 
songs, 35 ; new state of music has produced other 
arguments against it, 40 ; objections to the forc- 
gcung argument, and reply, 44. 
N 

Novels, forbidden, as producing an affectation of know- 
ledge— ^ romantic spirit— and a peiTertcd morality. 
*ol. i, 87. 



Oaths, unlawful in Christianity, vol. iii, 8. 
UccvrATiuNs of the Quakers, vol. ii, 31. 
VOL. III. F f 
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Pbrfsction, dochine o ^^^^^^^ 

Pews, none in the me^iig-hd^^^^^piuafcers — llie 

women sit upatt froiji the tHI^^Ki I'orms. 
Poor, (Quaker) manner of supporting them, vol. li, 63. 

their childi-eti educated— character of the Qualcer- 

poor, 67. 
PbalmodV] disused. See Fokms. 



QuAKsniSM, what the profession of it is, vol. i, 1. 

Quakers, known to each other hy the name of Friends. 
See Introuuction, 6. Origin of the name of 
Quakers, ibid.; u happy people — auboidinate causes 
of this happiness, vol. iii, 219 ; good which they 
have done as a Society upon eui'th, 328 ; supposed 
to be rather on the decline in England — causes as- 
signed for this decline, 234 ; supposed remedies for 
the diminution of some of these causes, 245 ; many 
learned men among the first Qu;ikers, 37 1 ; charac- 
ter of the men of this Society — and of the wonien-^ 
and of the poor belonging to it. See Characteb. 



Rbdemftion, effected by two means— by outward or 
by the suciifice of Christ — by inward, or by the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, vol. ii, 130, 

Religion, necessity of liberality or charity in, vol. ii, 
73. 

Reprobation, doctrine of. See Election. 

Resurrection, Quakers believe in, but not as many 
others, vol. ii, 225. 

Revelatioh, mischief of confounding our own imagi- 
nations with. See Imaoinationb. 
S 

Sacrament, or Supper of the Lord — rejected by the 
Quakers— Jifliculties on this subject, vol. ii, 232 ; 
two suppers — the one, or Passover, a ceremonial, 
instituted by Moses, 277 ; the other, spiritual, com- 
manded by Jesus Christ at Capernaum, 285 ; no 
new ceremonial supper instituted by the latter ac- 




!ark, and John, 29 1 ■ nor ac- 
•what this Evangelist is &aid to 
irdbg to St. Paul — what this 
I, 30l ; further observations] 
Capeniaum is the only 
supper for Christian^,' 307. 
Sanctificatioh and Justification. See Justifica- 

ScRipTUBBs, great advantages of them as acknow^ 
ledged by the Quakers, vol. ii, 106. 

Silence, custom of sitting in. See Manners. Silent 
meetings. See Worship. 

Sin, (original), term never used by the Quakers, vol.ii^ 
130, 235; men not guilty of sin, till they have 
committed it, 130. 

Spihit, (Holy), different measures of it given, vol. ii, 
78 ; witiiout it no knowledge of spiritual things, 
84; nor understanding of the Scriptures, 91; » 
teacher in spiritual concerns, 100; a primary and 
infallible guide, 106 ; given universally, 1 12 ; given 
sufficiently, 126; becomes an inward Redeemer to 
man, 1 30 ; produces a new birth, and leads to per- 
fection, 135 ; Quakers said to make every thing of 
the Spirit, and but little of Jesus Chi'isl~-answer to 
this objection, 166. 

T 

Thou substituted for You. See Lanouaoe. 

Theatre, short history of it, vol. i, 48; forbidden on 
account of the manner of the drama, 53 ; and of its 
contents, 55 ; because, also, it disqualifies for the 
pleasures of religion, 60 ; and for those of domesdc 
happiness, 63 ; opinion of the early Christians con- 
cerning it, 67. 

Tithes, history of, Quakers hold it unlawful to pay 
them, vol. iii, 95, 104. 

Titles of address and honour. See Lanouaoe. 

Toasts, drinking of, disused. See Healths. 

Tomb-stones. See Mohumentaj. Inscriptions. 

Trade, regulations made by the Quakers concerning 
it, vol. ii, 37; some trades, in which they are found, 
judged inconastent with their professlcai»— «xaini> 
nation of this subject, 44. 



TfttxiTT, teriu seldom 
views of the subject, i 
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Was, Quakers hold it unlawful, vol. iii, 17; opinions 
uiid practice of the early Christians in titcir tLivoui-, 
28 ; objection r^sed •aid answeretU 37 ; practice of 
the early Uhiiatijus examined furtlier, 47 ; retlcc- 
tions of the Author on viixr, 55; wai' necessii-y only, 
whei-c the policy of the world is pursued, but r.ot 
ivberc men follow the policy of the (Johpcl, 6i; 
■^ 'historical cases in support of this doctrine, 72 ; tinal 
nianiiimtion of the subject, 79. 

Women, (among tJie Quanci-s), permitted to prejch 
equiiily with the men, vol. ii, 177; sit apart from 
them in their meetings for worsliip. See Vobms. 
^eldoni leuve the men drinking ufier dinner, an is 
often the case in other companies, vol. i, 278 ; 
their character. See Ckara.cter. 

Word of God, Scriptures never so called by the Qua- 
•kers, vol. ii, 225. 

WoiiSHip,(oral), usually said to consist of prayer i.nd 

preaching — but neither eifectual without the aid of 

the Kpiiit — no Litui^y among the Quakers, vol. ii, 

. 198 ; (silent), muny silent meetings among them— 

nature and advantages of these, 210. 
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